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Enterprise  concerns 


MICROSOFT  COMMITS  S200M  TO  SUPPORT,  NT  SERVICES 


panies  to  stay  in  business, 
whereas  converting  to  Europe’s 
new  currency  has  an  economic 
upside.  Savvy  companies  can 
exploit  the  euro  conversion  to 
create  competitive  advantage  or 
generate  new  revenue. 

Banking  giant  Deutsche  Bank 
AG,  for  example,  is  spending 
$350  million  to  convert  its  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  euro  so  it  can  be  a 
major  player  in  the  emerging 
European  bond  market. 
That  could  mean 
Euro,  page  24 
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By  Sharon  Gaudin 
Seattle 


is  service  the  key  to  the  enter¬ 
prise? 

Microsoft  Corp.  is  betting  big 
that  it  is.  Last  week  it  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  pour  $200 
million  into  various  service  and 
support  programs  specifically 
targeting  corporate  accounts. 

With  oft-delayed,  code-inten¬ 
sive  Windows  NT  5.0  slogging 
its  way  through  beta  testing, 
enterprise  customers  say  the 
Redmond,  Wash.-based  software 
maker  will  have  to  work  hard  to 
get  NT  5.0  through  their  doors. 
Bruce  Seelinger,  an  applications 
analyst  for  the  construction 
products  division  at 
Caterpillar,  Inc.  in  Clay¬ 
ton,  N.C.,  said  “support  is 
critical”  to  this  effort. 
Analysts  agreed.  “Microsoft 
customers  don’t  want  to  be 
pushed  off  to  a  [value-added  re¬ 
seller]  as  their  front  point  of 


Business  leader 
sees  big  picture 
in  new  IT  role 

By  Craig  Stedman 


KEITH  HANCHETT  is  getting 
what  he  wished  for.  And  all  he 
had  to  do  to  make  it  happen 
was  become  an  IT  manager. 

Hanchett’s  wish:  better  busi¬ 
ness  systems  for  his  employer, 
New  York-based  Minerals  Tech¬ 
nology,  Inc.,  a  $700  million 
mining  and  processing  com¬ 
pany  that  now  runs  most  of  its 
operations  on  PCs. 

The  44-year-old  Hanchett 
voiced  an  acute  need  for  more 
data  while  heading  up  new 
business  development  at  the 
company,  a  job  he  rose  to  after 
Leader,  page  16 


►  Companies  can  get 
strategic  benefits  from 
euro  conversions 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 
and  Mitch  Betts 


year  2000  and  euro  conversion. 
They  seem  like  the  evil  twins  of 
the  millennium,  costly  technol¬ 
ogy  projects  full  of  heads-down, 
back-office  code  tweakery  and 
testing. 

But  there’s  an  important 
difference:  In  the  end, 
year  2000  proj¬ 
ects  merely 
allow  corn- 


contact,”  said  Randall  Kennedy, 
a  senior  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.  With  NT,  “We’re  talking 
40  million  lines  of  code.  They’d 
be  better  off  acknowledging  that 
this  will  have  bugs  and  squash¬ 
ing  them  as  soon  as  they  can. 
They  need  to  be  able  to  fly  sup¬ 
port  people  in  and  help  their 
enterprise  corporate  accounts.” 

That  kind  of  advice  may  be 
Microsoft,  page  94 


Microsoft's  new  president, 
Steve  Ballmer,  is  charged 
with  doing  whatever  is  need 
ed  to  "delight"  customers 


ERP  failures  exact  high  price 

►  Survey:  Client/server  downtime  can  cost  $$M  a  year 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


businesses  built  on  client/ 
server  software  lose  millions  of 
dollars  yearly  from  failure  of 
key  applications,  according  to  a 
survey  released  last 

week.  The  results  DISTRIBUTED 

should  be  a  wake-  MANAGEMENT 

up  call  that  manag¬ 
ing  a  distributed  environment  is 
just  as  strategic  as  migrating  to 
one,  users  and  analysts  said. 

Outages  average  2.8  hours 
per  week  for  enterprise  resource 
planning  modules  for  finance 
and  manufacturing,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  from  vendors  such  as 


Oracle  Corp.,  PeopleSoft,  Inc. 
and  SAP  AG.  The  toll  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  productivity  averages 
$35,950  per  hour  for  an  overall 
average  annualized  loss  of  more 
than  $5  million  (see  chart, 
page  16). 

So  said  886  in¬ 
formation  systems 
managers  surveyed 
by  the  MERIT  (Maximizing  the 
Efficiency  of  Resources  in  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology)  Project.  It 
is  a  consortium  of  users,  ven¬ 
dors  and  integrators  launched 
by  Computer  Associates  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.  to  focus  attention 
ERP  failure,  page  16 


Yes,  we  click  on  bananas 

Online  food  marts  tap  shoppers'  delivery  needs.  Page  4 

HELLO,  AL?  YOU'RE  FIRED! 

Disk  drive  pioneer  fumes  over  Seagate  ouster.  Page  8 


CAN  NOVELL  REBOUND? 

CEO  Eric  Schmidt  vows  to  take  battle  to  Microsoft.  Page  8 

Microsoft  complaints 

Rivals  voice  renewed  anticompetitive  concerns.  Page  95 
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Featuring  the  Compaq  ProLiant  3000  starting  at  $3,8591 

Breakthrough  value  in  a  departmental  server  featuring  a  wide  range  of  expandability  and 


high-availability  features.  Ideal  for  high-volume  file  service  and  entry-level  applications. 
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COMPAQ. 


Great  products, 
great  value  and 

everything  else  that  comes  with  a 

Compaq  computer. 

Today,  more  people  are  buying  Compaq  computers  than  any  other.  And  no  wonder. 
If  there's  a  compelling  idea  in  the  world  of  computing,  you'll  find  it  applied  best  here. 
Including  the  idea  of  industry-leading  technology,  quality  and  support  at  these  attractive 
prices.  So  choose  your  computer  and  do  what  so  many  have  done  before  you:  Order  with 
confidence. 


The  Compaq  ProLiant  3000  starting  at 


$3359 

Breakthrough  value  in  a  departmental  server  featuring 

a  wide  range  of  expandability  and  high-availability 

features.  Ideal  for  high-volume  file  service  and  entry- 

level  applications. 

•  Up  to  two  lntel®Pentium®ll  processors  @  300  MHz 
or  333  MHz  (dual  processor  capability) 

•  Upgradable  to  Intel  SDRAM  and  100  MHz  GTL  bus 
technology  architectures 

•  512  KB  level  2  writeback  cache  per  processor 

•  Highly  Parallel  System  Architecture  for  improved 
system  bandwith 

•  ECC-protected  memory  bus  and  cache 

•  64  MB  of  ECC,  EDO  memory  expandable  to  512  MB 
(3  GB  for  the  333  MHz  model) 

•  5  PCI  and  3  shared  PCI/EISA  slots  (8  total  slots) 

•  Internal  mass  storage  capacity  up  to  109.2  GB 

•  750  Watt  Hot-Pluggable  Power  Supply  with  optional 
Hot-Pluggable  Redundant  Power  Supply  (RPS) 

•  3-year  limited  warranty  and  extended  pre-failure 
warranty' 


Introducing  the 
Compaq  Deskpro  EN  Series 


The  Deskpro  EN  Series  features  a  breakthrough 
design  that  raises  the  bar  on  manageability  and 
serviceability. 

Deskpro  EN  6266X/3200 

$1,479’ 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  266  MHz 

•  16  MB  SDRAM 

.  3.2  GB8  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  Premier  Sound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  3-year  limited  warranty5 

Deskpro  EN  6300X/3200 

$1,779 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  300  MHz 
.  32  MB  SDRAM 

.  3.2  GB8  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive 
.  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with  Remote 
Wakeup 

•  Compaq  Premier  Sound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7“  viewable)  monitor 
■  3-year  limited  warranty5 

Deskpro  EN  6350X/6400 

$2,199 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  350  MHz 

•  32  MB  SDRAM 

•  6.4  GB8  SMART  II  Ultra  ATA  hard  drive 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with  Remote 
Wakeup 

•  Compaq  Premier  Sound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7"  viewable)  monitor 

•  3-year  limited  warranty5 

Deskpro  EN  6400X/4300/CDS/SCSI 

$3,109 

«  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  400  MHz 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  ECC 

•  4.3  GB"  SMART  II  Wide  Ultra  SCSI 

•  24X  Max  CD-ROM4 

•  ATI  RAGE  PRO  TURBO  2X  AGP  graphics 

•  Compaq  10/100  TX  PCI  Intel  NIC  with 
Remote  Wakeup 

•  Compaq  Premier  Sound 

•  Compaq  V55  15"  (13.7”  viewable)  monitor 
«  3-year  limited  warranty5 


pentium  U 


All  prices  and  discounts  shown  reler  to  U  S  estimated  selling  prices  on  select  models.  Reseller  prices  may  vary  Operating  system  installed  on  desktop  and  notebook  products.  Compaq  is  not  liable  for  pictorial  or  typographical  errors  in  this  advertisement  Pre-tailure 
warranty  oilers  replacement  ot  SMART  hard  drives  before  they  actually  fail  when  using  Compaq  Insight  Manager.  Some  restriclions  and  exclusions  apply.  'Certain  restrictions  and  exclusions  apply.  ‘24X  Max  CD-ROM  data  transfer  rates  vary  Irom  1500  to  3600  Kbps 
20X  Max  CD-ROM  drive  data  transler  rates  may  vary  from  1275  to  3000  Kbps.  The  K56tlex  protocol  is  designed  only  to  allow  taster  downloads  Irom  K56tlex  compliant  digital  sources  Maximum  achievable  download  transmission  rates  currently  do  not  reach  56  Kbps, 
and  will  vary  with  line  conditions.  When  128  MB  memory  modules  are  available  ‘For  hard  drives.  GB=billion  bytes.  Intel,  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  ol  Intel  Corp  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered 
trademarks  ot  Microsoft  Corporation.  Other  products  mentioned  herein  may  be  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Compaq,  Compaq  logo.  Deskpro,  and  ProLiant  are  registered  trademarks  and  Armada  and  Compaq  Premier  Sound  are 
trademarks  ot  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  ©1998  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  All  rights  reserved 
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Introducing  the  new 

Introducing  the  new 

Compaq  ProLiant  servers. 

Compaq  Armada  notebooks. 

Introducing  our  new  AP  tine  of 
Workstations/ 


ProSignia  200  starting  at 

$1,929 

True  server  performance  at  the  price  of  a 
desktop  PC. 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  300  MHz,  with  512  KB 
secondary  cache 

•  32  MB  ECC  memory,  upgradable  to  384  MB 

•  Storage:  Maximum  internal:  27.3  GB; 

Maximum  external:  509.6  GB 

•  3-year  limited  warranty  and  extended  pre-failure 
warranty2 

ProLiant  800  starting  at 

$2,839 

Affordable,  next- generation  performance  that 
meets  the  most  demanding  budgets. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors  @  350  MHz 
with  512  KB  secondary  cache 

•  64  MB  ECC  100  MHz  SDRAM,  upgradable 
to  512  MB 

•  Storage:  Maximum  internal:  54.6  GB; 

Maximum  external:  1.14  TB 

•  3-year  on-site  limited  warranty,  pre-failure 
warranty2 

ProLiant  1600  starting  at 

$3479 

The  ultimate  in  workgroup  performance, 
featuring  the  latest  technology  for  exceptional 
performance  and  reliability. 

•  Up  to  two  Intel  Pentium  II  processors  350  MHz 
or  400  MHz  with  512  KB  secondary  cache 

•  64  MB  ECC  100  MHz  SDRAM,  upgradable  to  512  MB 

•  Storage:  Maximum  internal:  45.5  GB; 

Maximum  external:  1.14  TB 

•  High-availability  features  include  Hot  Plug 
drives  and  optional  redundant  Hot  Plug 
power  supply 

•  3-year  on-site  limited  warranty,  pre-failure 
warranty2 


Armada  1700 

$2,869 

The  fully  integrated  notebook  from  Compaq 
that  combines  the  latest  key  technology  with 
uncompromising  value. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  233  MHz; 

512  KB  l_2  Cache 

•  4.0  GB8  SMART  hard  drive 

•  32  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  160  MB) 

•  12.1"  CTFT  SVGA  Display 

•  24X  Max4  CD-ROM;  Ks6flex  modem8 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  l-year  limited  warranty8 

Armada  7362 

$3,219 

The  high-performance  notebook  with  the  perfect 
combination  of  small  size,  light  weight  and  full 
desktop  functionality. 

•  Intel  Pentium  processor  with  MMX™ 
technology  @  233  MHz;  512  KB  L2  Cache 

•  3.0  GB“  SMART  hard  drive 

•  12.1"  CTFT  SVGA  Display 

•  20X  Max  CD-ROM5  33Kbps  Telephony  modem 

•  As  light  as  5.2  lbs  and  only  1.5"  thin 

•  3-year  limited  warranty 

Armada  7800 

$5,549 

The  ultimate  high-performance  notebook  delivering 
unprecedented  desktop  functionality  and  mobile 
convenience. 

•  Mobile  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  266  MHz; 

512  KB  L2  Cache 

•  8.0  GB8  SMART  hard  drive 

•  64  MB  SDRAM  (expandable  to  256  MB)' 

•  14.1“  CTFT  (1024  x  768)  display 

•  24X  Max4  CD-ROM;  Ks6flex  modem8 

•  Integrated  AC  adapter 

•  Powerful  AGP  graphics  allow  for  superior 
graphics  while  on  the  road  or  in  the  office 

•  3-year  limited  warranty 

All  Compaq  Armadas  feature: 

•  New  Multibay  design  allows  for  easy  swapping 
of  options 

•  Optimized  for  use  in  a  networked  environment 

•  Intelligent  Manageability 

•  Certified  for  multiple  operating  systems, 
including  Windows  NT 4.0 


Compaq  delivers  workstation-class  performance 
at  PC  prices. 

Compaq  Professional  Workstation 
AP200  starting  at 

$2,300* 

Exceptional  performance  in  an  entry-level,  single 
processor  workstation  is  now  within  the  reach  of 
high-end  desktop  users. 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  350  MHz  or  400  MHz, 
with5i2  KB  cache 

•  Intel  440BX  chipset  with  100  MHz  front 
side  bus 

•  100  MHz  ECC  SDRAM 

•  64  MB  or  128  MB  RAM  standard  (expandable  to 
384  MB) 

•  6.4  GB  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB  Wide  Ultra  SCSI 
hard  drive8 

•  GLoria  Synergy  +  graphics 

•  6  slots/ 5  bays 

•  Microsoft®  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed  (support  for  Windows  95, 

Windows  98,  NT  WS  3.51,  NT  5.0  beta) 

Compaq  Professional  Workstation 
APAoo  starting  at  under 

$2,650' 

Windows  NT-based  workstation  in  a  space¬ 
saving  desktop  design  that  delivers  superior 
performance  for  users  seeking  an  affordable 
dual-processing  system. 

•  Intel  Pentium  II  processor  @  350  MHz  or 

400  MHz,  with  512  KB  cache  (supports  up  to 
two  processors) 

•  Intel  440BX  chipset  with  too  MHz  front 
side  bus 

•  64  MB  or  128  MB  RAM  standard  (expandable 
to  1  GB) 

•  6.4  GB  Ultra  ATA  or  4.3  GB  Wide  Ultra  SCSI 
hard  drive8 

•  Millennium  II,  GLoria  Synergy  +,  MVP  Proi28, 
Fire  GL  4000  graphics  solutions 

•  6  slots/5  bays 

•  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0 
pre-installed  (support  for  Windows  95,  Windows 
98,  NT  WS  3.51,  NT  5.0  beta) 


For  the  world’s  best-selling  computers,  call  1-800-AT- COMPAQ 
or  visit  your  local  reseller,  www.compaq.com/promos/ 

(Compaq  operators  are  available  8  A.M.-8  P.M.  EST,  Mon.-Fri.) 
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The  market  demand  for  java 
skills  is  like  a  wave  that  refuses 

to  break.  IT  Careers,  page  80 
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Macys. Corn's  Kent  Anderson 
launches  pioneering  Web  com¬ 
merce  subsidiary.  Internet 
Commerce,  page  45 


Can  you  tell  who  this  actor  is? 
Streaming  technology’s  image 
quality  isn’t  like  a  movie  the¬ 
ater.  QuickStudy,  page  28 
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Briefing 

■  Unlike  year  2000  projects,  changing  accounting  sys¬ 
tems  to  handle  the  new  pan-European  currency  has  an 
economic  upside.  Savvy  companies  see  the  euro  con¬ 
version  as  a  chance  to  boost  revenue,  speed  electronic 
commerce  and  obtain  a  competitive  advantage.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Deutsche  Bank  expects  to  reap  huge  fees  by 
being  a  leader  in  the  European  bond  market.  Page  1 


■  Federated  Department  Stores 
appears  to  be  the  first  upscale 
retailer  to  devote  an  entire 
stand-alone  division  to  electron¬ 
ic  commerce.  The  Macys.Com 
unit  —  which  is  being  closely 
watched  in  the  retail  industry 
—  expects  to  have  a  refur¬ 
bished  Web  site  open  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  in  time  for  the  holiday 
shopping  season.  Page  45 

■Priceline.com  is  turning  the 
car-buying  process  upside 
down.  The  company  that 
brought  you  “name  your  price” 
airline  tickets  has  started  allow¬ 
ing  consumers  to  name  their 
price  for  a  new  car  or  truck.  It 
then  searches  for  dealers  will¬ 
ing  to  make  a  deal.  The  Web- 
based  service  is  regional  now 
but  will  go  nationwide  by  year’s 
end.  Page  45 

■A  company’s  information 
technology  portfolio  is  full  of 
strategic  assets  that  can  be 
managed  the  same  way  top  in¬ 
vestors  manage  their  stocks 
and  bonds,  says  the  co-author 
of  a  new  book,  Leveraging  the 
New  Infrastructure:  How  Mar¬ 
ket  Leaders  Capitalize  on  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology.  Page  68 

■  Online  travel  reservation 
booking  is  great  for  company 
road  warriors,  but  it  causes 
headaches  for  corporate  ac¬ 
countants  and  budgeters  who 
want  travelers  to  stay  within 
corporate  guidelines  and  stick 
with  preferred  vendors.  But 


maybe  there’s  a  compromise: 
set  up  a  company  intranet  for 
travel  reservations  and  infor¬ 
mation.  Page  4 

■Oxford  Health  Plans,  the 
financially  troubled  health 
maintenance  organization,  has 
developed  a  business  model 
that  cuts  health  care  costs  15%. 
It  gets  doctors  to  agree  to  fixed- 
price  contracts  for  whole  med¬ 
ical  procedures,  instead  of  pay¬ 
ing  them  piecemeal.  The  HMO 
developed  a  $6  million  informa¬ 
tion  system  to  keep  track  of  the 
operations.  Page  41 

■  Online  grocery  stores  may  be 
a  niche  market  now,  compared 
with  online  bookselling  and 
stock  trading,  but  experts  pre¬ 
dict  the  popularity  will  grow  as 
consumers  get  more  comfort¬ 
able  with  Web-based  shopping. 
Harried  two-career  families  will 
also  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
home  delivery  and  not  having 
to  drag  the  kids  to  the  super¬ 
market.  Page  4 

■An  auto  industry  task  force  on 
the  year  2000  problem  has 
gone  beyond  Detroit’s  Big 
Three  to  include  Toyota,  Volvo 
and  perhaps  some  other  Euro¬ 
pean  carmakers.  Not  only  that, 
but  the  Automotive  Industry  Ac¬ 
tion  Croup  is  reaching  out  to 
include  finance,  utility  and  even 
health  care  companies  that  the 
industry  depends  on  to  keep 
cars  rolling  off  the  assembly 
line.  Page  6 
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Like  we’ve  been  saying  all  along, 
there’s  practically  no  difference  between 
our  servers  and  theirs. 


Compaq4 
ProLiant  5500 


10,526  tpmC 
$33.95/tpmC 

TPC-C  Benchmark  Results 
February  9.1998 


IBM® 

Netfinity  7000 


11,078  tpmC 
$38.44/tpmC 

TPC-C  Benchmark  Results 
Aprils,  1998 


Unless  you  think  performance,  scalability  and  price  make  a  difference. 

After  all,  NEC  achieved  world  record  TPC-C  benchmark  performance  and  price/performance  levels  for 
its  four-,  six-  and  eight-processor  servers.  As  a  nearly  $40  billion  industry  leader,  NEC  uses  its  extensive 
knowledge  of  Intel  architecture  and  the  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  platform  to  create  optimized  and 
reliable  servers  for  a  wide  range  of  workgroup,  departmental  and  enterprise  applications. 
What's  more,  they're  likely  to  cost  less  than  their  nearest  competitors.  So  if  you're 
looking  for  a  server  partner,  it's  easy  to  see  the  difference  NEC  servers  can  make. 
Call  us  at  1-888-863-2669  or  visit  us  on  the  Web  at  www.necnow.com. 
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Filling  up  grocery 

►  Time-pressed  consumers  expected  to  push  growth 


By  Sharon  Machlis 

consumers  may  be  ready  to  buy 
books  and  stocks  over  the  Inter¬ 
net.  But  how  about  bananas? 

Some  retailers  are  betting 
that  harried,  two-career  families 
will  forsake  picking  out  their 
own  meats  and  produce  in  re¬ 
turn  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  online  or¬ 
dering  and  home 
delivery. 

"You're  probably 
saving  money  if 
you  factor  in  the 
grief ...  of  dealing 
with  children  in 
the  supermarket,” 
said  Jonathan  Jack- 
son,  an  analyst  who 
follows  the  grocery 
industry  at  E Mar¬ 
keter,  a  market 
analysis  firm  in 
New  York.  "I  think 
it  will  take  off  in 
the  suburbs,  particularly.” 

For  now,  the  market  remains 
small  compared  with,  say,  book¬ 
sellers  or  brokerages.  But  ana¬ 
lysts  predict  online  grocery  ser¬ 
vices  will  grow  as  consumers 


become  more  comfortable  on 
the  World  Wide  Web. 

EMarketer  estimates  that  just 
10,000  households  bought  gro¬ 
ceries  online  last  year  and  that 
90,000  will  purchase  about  $1 
billion  of  groceries  this  year.  But 
the  market  is  expected  to  grow 
to  6.9  million  households  buy¬ 
ing  $33.6  billion  by 
2002.  Overall  gro¬ 
cery  sales  were 
$401.7  billion  last 
year,  according  to 
the  Food  Marketing 
Institute  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Peapod,  Inc.,  one 
of  the  leading  Web 
grocers,  said  in 
mid-July  that  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  tak¬ 
ing  its  millionth  or¬ 
der.  The  company 
had  revenue  of 
$59.6  million  last 
year,  with  a  $9.5 

million  loss. 

Competitor  NetGrocer,  Inc.  in 
New  York  just  announced  a 
multimillion-dollar  deal  with 
Internet  powerhouse  America 
Online,  Inc.  in  Dulles,  Va.  Net- 


Peapod's  Andrew 
Parkinson  says  the 
company  is  movinq 
to  more  centralized 
warehouses 


carts  online 


Grocer  offers  nationwide  cover¬ 
age  because  it  doesn’t  handle 
perishable  produce  or  meats. 
Peapod  serves  about  a  half- 
dozen  major  metropoli¬ 
tan  markets,  represent¬ 
ing  6%  of  all  U.S. 
homes. 

Several  Massachusetts 
companies,  such  as 
Hannaford  HomeRuns 
in  Auburndale  and 
Streamline,  Inc.  in  West- 
wood,  now  serve  one  or 
two  cities  but  said  they 
plan  to  expand. 

NICHE  PLAYERS 

Also,  niche  players  are 
starting  to  generate  na¬ 
tional  followings  in  ar¬ 
eas  such  as  kosher  food. 

Kosher  Grocer,  Inc.  in 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  and 
Kosher  Supermarket 
Inc.  in  Lakewood,  N.J., 
cater  to  observant  Jews 
who  require  special 
foods  not  easily  found 
in  areas  without  large 
Jewish  communities. 

Grocers  need  a  small¬ 
er  number  of  regular  o 
customers  to  generate 
substantial  revenue  5 


than  most  Web  sellers  do,  said 
Nicole  Vanderbilt,  an  analyst  at 
Jupiter  Communications,  Inc. 
in  New  York.  The  average  Pea¬ 


pod  shopper  spends  $100  every 
two  weeks  —  more  than  the  av¬ 
erage  book  buyer. 

However,  volume  sales  can 
produce  efficiencies  that  let 
companies  lower  prices. 

Peapod  has  built  its  business 
by  partnering  with  brick-and- 
mortar  supermarkets  and  hav¬ 
ing  Peapod  employees 
fill  orders  by  picking 
items  from  local  gro¬ 
cers’  shelves.  But  the 
company  is  starting  to 
move  to  more  central¬ 
ized  warehouses. 

Warehouse  workers 
who  fill  Peapod  orders 
carry  handheld  devices 
that  receive  data  from 
the  back-end  database. 
The  company  is  betting 
that  will  help  it  lower 
prices,  which  vary  by 
location  but  typically  in¬ 
clude  delivery  or  mem¬ 
bership  charges. 

While  it  is  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  deliver  or¬ 
ders  from  a  centralized 
warehouse,  which  is 
further  from  most  cus¬ 
tomers  than  a  local 
store,  the  warehouse 
lets  “pickers”  fulfill  or¬ 
ders  four  to  five  times 
faster,  said  Andrew 
Parkinson,  chairman, 
president  and  CEO  of 
Peapod. □ 


Integrated  applications  can  cut 
costs  of  online  travel  booking 

Benefits  of  doing  travel  reservations  in-house  or  online 

•  Access  at  any  time 

•  Reduces  corporate  air  travel  expenses  by  offering 
lower-fare  alternatives 

•  Travelers  can  access  systems  for  driving  directions 

•  Reduces  travel  agency  expenses 

•  Travelers  can  choose  their  own  itineraries 


By  Stewart  Deck 


the  ease  of  booking  tickets  on¬ 
line  is  luring  users  outside  of 
corporate  guidelines  and  sys¬ 
tems  and  causing  headaches 
for  accountants  and  budgeters. 
As  a  compromise,  travel  man¬ 
agers  are  trying  new  systems 
that  corral  those  rogue  users  yet 
provide  the  benefits  of  online 
systems. 

Market  researcher  Jupiter 
Communications,  Inc.  predicts 
that  online  travel  revenues  will 
reach  $4.7  billion  by  the  year 
2000. 

WORK  WITH  IT 

“Everybody’s  trying  to  cope  with 
the  Web  and  what  that  means 
for  airline  marketing  and  com¬ 
pany-negotiated  rates,”  said  Nor¬ 
man  Sherlock,  executive  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Business 
Travel  Association  in  Alexan¬ 
dria,  Va.  “We’ve  been  working 
to  convince  travel  managers  that 
Internet  self-booking  technology 


isn’t  something  for  them  to 
ward  off  or  block,  but  to  see 
how  they  can  apply  it  to  their 
benefit,”  he  said. 

Attendees  at  next  week’s  an¬ 
nual  National  Business  Travel 
Association  conference  will  hear 
talks  about  evaluating  and  im¬ 
plementing  technology  in  travel 
planning,  the  role  of  smart 
cards  in  corporate  travel  and 
how  to  blend  a  company  in¬ 
tranet  with  the  public  Internet 
for  travel  applications. 

But  some  companies  have  al¬ 
ready  started  investigating  on¬ 
line  travel  booking. 


Chevron  Corp.  is  testing  an 
online  booking  program,  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Internet  Travel 
Network,  that  lets  corporate 
travelers  book  their  own  reser¬ 
vations  and  set  their  own  travel 
itineraries  using  the  company 
intranet.  It  is  all  part  of  a  four- 
year  plan  to  put  travel  booking 
into  the  hands  of  the  company’s 
15,000  travelers,  said  Jack  Chu, 
travel  systems  project  manager 
at  Chevron. 

“The  big  cost  savings  will 
come  eventually  when  [we]  can 
integrate  everything  —  includ¬ 
ing  back-office  applications  — 


and  have  little  manual  effort 
involved  in  the  travel  process 
itself.” 

The  new  system  will  let  trav¬ 
elers  book  their  reservations 
using  the  company  intranet  and 
includes  maps,  directions,  cor¬ 
porate  policies  and  preferred 
corporate  vendors. 

USERS  LIKE  IT 

Zack  Hicks,  travel  services  man¬ 
ager  at  Toyota  Motor  Sales  U  SA, 
Inc.  in  Torrance,  Calif.,  said  the 
idea  of  self-booking  is  over¬ 
blown. 

“In  a  number  of  corporations, 
you’ve  got  a  whole  population  of 
general  users  that  have  prob¬ 
lems  using  [Microsoft]  Word,  let 
alone  sitting  through  a  whole 
online  travel  booking  process,” 
he  said. 

At  Toyota,  Hicks  helped  im¬ 
plement  an  electronic  travel  au¬ 
thorization  process  based  on 
Lotus  Notes.  “We  anticipated  a 
gain  in  productivity,  but  we  got 
a  lot  more  than  we  thought,” 
Hicks  said,  with  more  than 
twice  as  many  transactions  per 
agent. 

“The  initial  reaction  from  the 
travelers  was  that  this  was  more 
red  tape.  And  until  they  used  it, 
they  fought  it,”  Hicks  said.  “But 


once  they  used  it,  they  saw  they 
got  quicker  responses  from 
travel  agents  and  always  could 
see  where  the  approval  process 
was.”D 


Corrections _ 

A  time  line  chart  accompany¬ 
ing  a  July  6  Review  Center  ar¬ 
ticle  (“Behind  the  Merced 
mystique”)  misstated  terms 
of  the  sale  of  a  Digital  Equip¬ 
ment  Corp.  chip  factory.  Digi¬ 
tal  sold  to  Intel  Corp.  one 
plant  where  Digital’s  64-bit 
Alpha  chips  were  made,  but 
there  are  other  Alpha  plants 
still  in  operation.  (None  is 
owned  by  Digital,  now  part  of 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.) 

Also,  Digital,  not  Intel,  was 
required  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  offer  the 
Alpha  technology  to  rival  chip 
makers. 

An  article  in  the  July  20 
issue  (“SGI,  Sun  boost  work¬ 
station  power”)  incorrectly 
listed  the  model  of  a  Silicon 
Graphics,  Inc.  computer  of¬ 
fered  at  $10,495.  It  is  the  225- 
MHz  O2  workstation. 


IS  YOUR  BACKUP  TOUGH  ENOUGH  FOR  THE  JOB? 

Is  your  critical  data  guarded  by  a  puny  backup  solution  that  doesn’t  scale  up?  Backup 
Express™,  new  from  Syncsort,  is  fast  and  powerful,  designed  specifically  for  today’s  distrib¬ 
uted  networks,  where  the  data  grows  every  day.  Backup  Express™ 
backs  up  and  restores  gigabytes  of  data  fast — whether  on  UNIX, 
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NetWare,  or  Windows  NT.  If  you  want  a  backup  strong  enough  to  rei  (201)  930-8200  dept.  78cwb 

Fax  (201)  930  8290  dept.  78CWB 

keep  your  network  data  secure  and  bring  it  back  fast,  call  us.  http://www.syncsort.com/78cwb 


©1998  Syncsort  Incorporated. 


Visit  us  at  Data  Warehouse  World,  Javits  Convention  Center,  New  York,  July  29-30,  Booth  1136. 
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Automakers  prep  for  year  2000 


►  Taskforce  to  tackle ,  assess  supplier  readiness 


By  Bob  Wallace 


looks  like  a  year  2000  convoy. 

An  auto  industry  task  force 
working  to  address  the  year 
2000  issue  recently  expanded 
its  core  membership  beyond 
the  Big  Three  automakers  to 
include  Toyota  Motor  Corp.  and 
Volvo  AB,  with  several  large 
European  automakers  joining 
in  the  procession. 

The  Automotive  Industry 
Action  Group  (AIAG)  also 
has  extended  its  efforts  to 
include  finance,  utility  and 
health  care  companies  that 
serve  the  organization’s  1,400 


carmakers  and  suppliers. 

AIAG  last  fall  began  to  mass- 
mail  year  2000  self-assessment 
surveys  to  suppliers,  a  program 
that  European  automakers 
BMW,  Daimler-Benz  AG, 
Porsche,  Renault  and  Volkswa¬ 
gen  AG  recently  have  adopted. 

But  charter  members  of  the 
effort  said  there  is  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  on  the  road  to  year  2000 
readiness. 

About  half  of  General  Motors 
Corp.’s  most  critical  suppliers 
have  returned  the  AIAG’s  self- 
assessment  surveys,  said  Robert 
Booth,  executive  director  of 
worldwide  purchasing  at  the 


company.  But  the  responses 
show  15%  to  25%  “present  ma¬ 
jor  concerns  about  supplier 
readiness.” 

In  response,  GM  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  several-hundred-person 
independent  group  of  AIAG- 
trained  engineers  and  systems 
specialists  to  assess  the  year 
2000  readiness  of  those  sites 
that  haven’t  answered. 

“Although  there’s  no  obliga¬ 
tion  to  help  the  suppliers  who 
can  be  held  accountable  con¬ 
tractually,  we’re  providing  them 
awareness  and  assistance  in  ad¬ 
dressing  year  2000,”  Booth 
said.  GM  also  is  demanding 
contingency  plans  for  those  that 
are  expected  to  have  problems. 


Vendors  get  behind  Linux 

►  Push  into  corporations  would  be  difficult 


Worldwide  shipments  of 
new  licenses  for  server 
operating  systems,  1997: 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


oracle  corp.,  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.  and  In¬ 
formix  Corp.  last  week  jumped 
on  the  Linux  bandwagon,  an¬ 
nouncing  that  key  product  lines 
will  support  the  freely  available, 
Unix-based  operating  system. 

But  it  is  unclear  whether 
such  endorsements  will  be 
enough  to  push  Linux  beyond 
the  niche  level  in  corporations. 

“There  are  two  motives.  One 
is  to  serve  an  identified  com¬ 
munity  and  make  a  profit  off  of 
it.  The  second  is  to  stick  it  to 
Microsoft,”  said  Martin  Mar¬ 
shall,  an  analyst  at  Zona  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Redwood  Shores, 
Calif.  Still,  he  said  he  doesn’t 
see  “the  gates  opening  for  a 
flood  of  shareware  making  its 
way  into  corporations.” 

The  three  companies  hope 
Linux  will  become  a  major  play¬ 
er  now  that  they  support  it  in 
their  products  in  the  following 
ways: 

■  Informix  is  giving  out  free 
development  licenses  for  the 
Informix-SE  database  to  Linux 
developers. 

■  The  Oracle8  database  will  be 
made  available  for  a  90-day  free 
trial  to  Linux  developers  via  the 
World  Wide  Web  by  year’s  end. 

■  Netscape  pledged  Linux  sup¬ 
port  in  its  messaging  and  direc¬ 
tory  servers  by  next  year’s  first 
quarter,  with  other  server  prod¬ 
ucts  to  follow. 

Linux  is  most  popular  with 
Internet  service  providers,  uni¬ 
versities,  government  agencies, 
scientific  organizations  and  de¬ 
veloping  countries,  said  Mary 


Hubley,  a  researcher  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

According  to  a  February 
Gartner- Datapro  poll  of  829  in¬ 
formation  systems  profession¬ 
als,  14%  used  Linux.  But  Linux 
rated  No.  1  in  overall  satisfac¬ 
tion,  besting  more  popular  com¬ 
mercial  competitors  such  as 
Windows  and  Solaris  in  the 
product  functionality,  flexibility, 
Internet-readiness,  cost-of-own- 
ership  and  price  categories. 

“But  for  traditional  Fortune 
500  corporate  America,  I  don’t 
think  it’s  going  to  catch  on  real 
soon.  They  love  Microsoft  and 
the  large  vendors  because  they 
have  the  [product]  support,  and 
it  just  feels  good,”  Hubley  said. 

DEVOTED  FOLLOWING 

Analysts  place  the  Linux  user 
base  at  anywhere  from  5  million 
to  10  million,  but  its  corporate 
hold  tends  to  fall  among  pock¬ 
ets  of  devotees  who  enjoy  hav¬ 
ing  access  to  source  code  and 
swear  by  the  7-year-old,  univer¬ 
sity-born  operating  system 

For  instance,  David  Sims,  a 
technical  manager  at  Schlum- 
berger  Ltd.  in  Sugar  Land, 
Texas,  fell  for  Linux  while  help¬ 
ing  to  hook  up  his  daughter’s 
high  school  to  the  Internet. 

Wanting  to  learn  more  about 
Unix  on  the  cheap,  he  decided 
to  install  Linux  back  at  the 
office  to  let  his  corporate  work¬ 
group  have  access  to  E-mail  and 
Web  services. 

Sims  estimated  that  1,000  of 
Schlumberger’s  65,000  end 
users  now  use  Linux.  He  has 
been  pitching  Linux  to  his  su¬ 
periors,  touting  its  low  cost  and 


#  Windows  NT  Server 

#  Novell  NetWare 

#  Unix,  combined 

Linux 


OS/2 


#  Other 


Total  shipments:  3.5M 

Source:  International  Data  Corp., 
Framingham,  Mass. 


overall  functionality. 

“I  wouldn’t  say  it’s  dismissed 
out  of  hand.  But  historically, 
there  is  a  very  strong  traditional 
contingent  in  the  company  that 
is  going  to  do  the  traditional 
sort  of  thing,”  he  said. 

Red  Hat  Software,  Inc.,  which 
sells  a  $50  Linux  package  that 
includes  an  Apache  Web  server, 
mail  server,  C  and  C++  compil¬ 
ers  and  X  Window  System  and 
will  provide  annual  support  for 
$1,000,  has  penetrated  all  of  the 
Fortune  1,000  companies,  said 
CEO  Robert  Young. 

“But  I  don’t  have  the  majority 
of  the  MIS  directors  of  those 
Fortune  1,000  corporations 
even  aware  at  this  point  of  how 
much  Linux  they  are  using," 
Young  said.  □ 

Computerworld  senior  writer 
Stewart  Deck  contributed  to  this 
story. 


Chrysler  Corp.  has  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  survey  return  rate  (70%)  but 
faces  a  similar  situation  —  10% 
of  those  respondents  “are  high 
risk,”  a  category  that  also  ap¬ 
plies  to  surveyed  suppliers  who 
haven’t  replied,  said  Roger 
Buck,  the  company’s  year  2000 
project  manager. 

“We’re  meeting  with  them  to 
go  over  the  topic,”  Buck  said. 
Like  GM,  Chrysler  will  seek 
contingency  plans  from  suppli¬ 
ers  who  don’t  return  the  survey. 

The  survey  process  benefits 
the  suppliers,  Buck  said.  “The 
suppliers  learned  so  much 
about  what  could  go  wrong  that 
it  [showed]  them  what  to  focus 
on  to  become  year  2000-ready.” 

The  AIAG  is  providing  auto 
industry  players  access  to  a  year 
2000  testing  procedure,  has 
launched  training  courses  and 
set  up  databases  through  which 
carmakers  and  suppliers  can 
share  an  ever-increasing 
amount  of  year  2000  product 
readiness  data. 

“The  challenge  is  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  very  large 


numbers  of  companies,”  said 
Fred  Craig,  the  AIAG’s  year 
2000  manager.  “The  good  news 
is  that  we  are  working  with  very 
large  numbers  of  companies. 
We  have  every  confidence  that 
we  will  succeed,  but  that’s  not 
to  suggest  there  won’t  be  hic¬ 
cups  along  the  way.” 

TWO  VIEWS 

Steven  Hock,  president  of  Tri- 
axsys  Research  LLC,  a  technolo¬ 
gy  analysis  firm  in  Missoula, 
Mont.,  said  he  rates  the  AIAG 
as  one  of  the  most  active  indus¬ 
try  groups  on  the  millennium 
bug  issue. 

But  William  Ulrich,  president 
of  Tactical  Strategy  Group,  Inc. 
in  Soquel,  Calif.,  said  the  group 
needs  to  spend  more  to  take  its 
year  2000  readiness  mantra 
deep  into  its  supply  chain. 

“The  message  gets  lost  as 
they’re  passed  down  from  top- 
tier  suppliers  to  their  suppliers. 
It  has  to  be  communicated  that 
this  is  a  real  issue  that  affects 
them  and  requires  action  on 
their  part.”D 


Netscape,  VeriSign  broaden 
digital  certificate  reach 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


companies  that  want  to  issue 
digital  certificates  to  let  their 
trading  partners,  customers  and 
employees  engage  in  trusted 
business-to-business  electronic 
commerce  will  find  a  new  op¬ 
tion  this  week. 

Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  plans  tomorrow  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  deal  with  VeriSign, 
Inc.  that  will  enable  companies 
using  Netscape’s  certificate  serv¬ 
er  to  issue  certificates  that  can 
be  recognized  by  virtually  any 
client  and  a  broad  range  of 
servers  on  the  Internet. 

An  official  at  Mountain  View, 
Calif.-based  VeriSign  likened 
the  setup  to  a  credit  card  issued 
by  a  local  bank  being  able  to  tap 
in  to  the  Cirrus  network  to  get 
cash  in  foreign  countries. 

“It’s  the  first  time  we’ve  seen 
that  kind  of  formal  relationship” 
between  a  certificate  server  ven¬ 
dor  and  a  public  certificate  au¬ 
thority,  said  Jamie  Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  The  Burton  Group,  a 
consultancy  based  in  Midvale, 
Utah. 

Right  now,  Netscape’s  server 
can  issue  certificates  —  which 
verify  the  identities  of  the  par¬ 
ties  involved  in  a  transaction  — 
for  use  within  a  company’s  in¬ 
tranet  or  by  a  select  group  of 
trusted  outsiders  with  which 


Netscape  has  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  a  company  spokeswoman 
said.  VeriSign’s  deal  will  let 
those  Netscape  customers  gain 
access  to  its  broader  public  key 
infrastructure,  essentially  giving 
them  extranet  functionality,  said 
VeriSign’s  director  of  market¬ 
ing,  Anil  Pereira. 

Andrea  Cook,  a  Netscape 
spokeswoman,  said  users  that 
would  be  prime  candidates  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Veri¬ 
Sign  partnership  include  the 
following: 

■A  government  agency  that  is¬ 
sues  certificates  to  employees 
and  suppliers  to  let  them  elec¬ 
tronically  send  in  travel  and  ex¬ 
pense  reports. 

■  A  defense  contractor  that 
issues  certificates  through  smart 
cards  to  manage  a  directory 
and  security  system  for  its 
employees. 

■  A  utility  that  issues  digital 
certificates  to  let  customers  se¬ 
curely  check  their  bills  over  the 
Internet. 

Lewis  warned  that  Version 
1.0  of  Netscape’s  certificate  serv¬ 
er  “is  less  than  ideal”  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  upcoming  ver¬ 
sion,  due  out  next  year,  should 
work  better. 

The  Netscape/VeriSign  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  available  by 
year’s  end.  Pricing  has  not  been 
announced.  □ 
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ovell  chief:  ‘We’re  taking  the  offensive' 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Novell,  Inc.  Chairman  and  CEO 
Eric  Schmidt  wants  the  industry 
to  know  that  Novell's  comeback  is 
last  year’s  news.  Now,  with  the  im¬ 
minent  release  of  a  new  marketing 
strategy;  NetWare  5.0,  which  runs 
natively  on  TCP/IP;  and  a  native 
version  of  Novell  Directory  Services 


for  NT  (NDSfor  NT)  —  all  due 
out  in  late  summer  —  the  Provo, 
Utah-based  company  hopes  to 
regain  some  of  the  market  share 
lost  to  rival  Microsoft  Corp.’s  Win¬ 
dows  NT.  Schmidt  talked  with 
Computerworld  senior  editor 
Laura  DiDio  about  his  plans. 

CW:  NetWare’s  market  share 
dropped  9%  from  1996  to  1997, 


and  new  unit  shipments  of  NT 
surpassed  NetWare  shipments 
for  the  first  time.  What  are  you 
going  to  do? 

SCHMIDT:  To  regain  momen¬ 
tum  among  our  users,  we  need¬ 
ed  to  remove  the  “dissatisifiers” 
with  the  products.  The  main 
one  was  NetWare  didn’t  run 
native  TCP/IP.  NetWare  5.0, 


which  is  due  out  in  the  next  two 
months,  addresses  that  issue. 

CW:  What  are  you  going  to  do 
to  get  long-term  growth  vs.  a 
short-term  benefit  from  an 
upgrade  cycle? 

SCHMIDT:  Our  strategy  isn’t 
based  only  on  NetWare  5.0.  It’s 
based  on  the  directory  services- 
centric  model  of  network  com¬ 


puting,  and  we  have  a  multiyear 
lead  in  this  area.  All  the  com¬ 
ments  about  NT  [taking  over] 
presume  that  I  don’t  make  for¬ 
ward  progress.  I’m  not  stopping 
the  race.  I’m  going  to  run  faster. 
And  frankly,  I’m  very  happy  NT 
is  going  to  be  late;  we’re  going 
to  capitalize  on  that. 

CW:  How,  exactly? 

SCHMIDT:  We’re  taking  the 
offensive,  doing  constant  road 
shows  and  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  and  conferences  targeted 
at  the  CIOs. 

I’ve  been  on  the  road  almost 
constantly  talking  to  CIOs,  chief 
technology  officers  and  network 
administrators  about  their  real- 
world  problems  and  what  we 
can  do  to  solve  them.  The 
challenge  over  the  next  year  is 
to  give  CIOs  a  reason  to  believe 
that  NetWare  is  the  better 
choice. 

CW:  And  how  do  you  do  that? 

SCHMIDT:  One  key  is  Zen- 
Works,  which  we  released  this 
spring.  It  allows  businesses 
to  control  and  administer  re¬ 
mote  clients  through  NDS.  It 
ensures  that  end  users  are 
using  the  right  software  in  the 


right  way  and  can  lower  cost  of 
ownership  by  up  to  70%  in 
some  organizations. 

Every  customer  we  have  is 
evaluating  or  using  Zen  Works; 
it’s  the  sweet  spot.  If  I  can 
come  up  with  nine  more  prod¬ 
ucts  like  ZenWorks,  these  argu¬ 
ments  [for  NT]  would  become  a 
lot  more  academic. 

CW:  One  reason  for  NT’s  suc¬ 
cess  is  that  Microsoft  sold  the 
product  so  well  to  CIOs.  Have 
you  got  something  new  to  pitch 
them  on? 

SCHMIDT:  Yes,  I  believe  that 
directory  architectures  are  as 
important  [today]  as  architec¬ 
tures  were  15  years  ago.  I  came 
to  Novell  having  done  Java  .  .  . 
the  next  interesting  spaces  are 
directories  and  security.  In 
an  apples-to-apples  comparison 
with  NT,  we  have  clear-cut  ad¬ 
vantages  in  these  two  areas,  and 
according  to  industry  analysts, 
we  will  for  the  next  two  years  at 
least. 

CW:  Microsoft  has  stated  on 
its  Web  page  since  January  that 
NDS  for  NT  isn’t  an  interoper¬ 
able  product  and  that  it  breaks 
the  security  of  NT  4.0. 


Novell  Q2  revenue, 
by  product  segment: 


■  NetWare 

GroupWise  and 

ManageWise  services 

Education,  support,  other 

■  Infrastructure  services 

■  Unix  royalties 

Total  02  revenue:  $262M 

Source:  Novell,  Inc.,  Provo,  Utah 

SCHMIDT:  Microsoft  can 
lie,  but  we’re  going  to  tell  the 
truth. 

I  can’t  control  what  Microsoft 
does,  so  I  will  continue  to  focus 
on  my  primary  goals:  getting 
the  sales  force  calling  on  the 
right  customers  at  the  right 
level  and  getting  the  right  prod¬ 
ucts  shipping  on  time  based  on 
an  IP  world. 

And  delivering  huge  increas¬ 
es  in  performance  in  NetWare 
and  our  Java  engine.  □ 


"Things  here  at  Novell 
are  stabilized.  Now  I 
get  to  work  on  the  fun 
stuff,  like  the  new 
NetWare  5.0  tech¬ 
nology  and  growing  the 

franchise" 

-  Eric  Schr 


Seagate's  ouster  of  industry  veteran  is  heavily  criticized 


roy,  said  Shugart  had  approved 
the  controversial  press  release. 
“Al  had  said,  ‘I  want  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that  I  did  not  re¬ 
sign,’  ”  Monroy  said.  Shugart 
said  he  wanted  it  to  say  simply, 
“We  fired  Al,”  Monroy  said. 

Monroy  said  Shugart  was 
fired  because  the  outside  direc- 


of  Shugart  —  said  he 
wouldn’t  take  his  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere  but  said 
that  he  “would  have  ex¬ 
pected  that  someone 
who’s  done  so  much  for 
the  company  would  have 
been  treated  with  more  dignity. 


"I  didn't  think  [retiring]  was 
^  the  right  thing  to  do.  I 
thought  we  were  doing  a  real 

good  job." 

-  Alan  Shugart, 
former  Seagate  CEO 


►  Co-founder  of 
company  deserved 
better,  supporters  say 

By  Tom  Diederich 


it’s  perhaps  natural  that  for¬ 
mer  Seagate  Technology,  Inc. 
CEO  Alan  Shugart  believes  the 
firm  he  co-founded  nearly  20 
years  ago  owes  him  an  explana¬ 
tion  for  his  sudden  ouster  last 
week.  But  several  industry  ana¬ 
lysts  think  so,  too. 

The  man  who  helped  build 
the  world’s  first  disk  drive  at 
IBM  in  1956  was  shown  the 
door  by  the  board  of  directors. 
"They  didn’t  give  me  a  reason," 
Shugart  said.  “The  only  thing  I 
got  was,  ‘It’s  time  for  a  change, 
and  you  won't  retire,  so  there¬ 
fore,  you’re  fired.’  ...  I  didn’t 
think  [retiring]  was  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  thought  we  were 
doing  a  real  good  job.” 

Analysts  and  at  least  one  ma¬ 
jor  Seagate  customer  were  also 
surprised  and  dismayed.  “I 
found  the  whole  thing  stun¬ 


ning,”  said  Dave  Vallante,  an 
analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass.  “I 
was  pretty  disgusted,  frankly, 
with  the  press  release  that  was 
issued  on  this  where  [Seagate 
director  Larry]  Perlman  and 
[President  Stephen]  Luczo  ram¬ 
bled  on  about  how  great  Al  was, 
when  they  just  fired  the  guy.  He 
deserves  better  than  that  as 
an  icon  in  the  industry.  He  in¬ 
vented  the  disk  drive  business 
and  also  proved  to  be  open- 
minded  and  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  and  lead  that  business  for 
20  years.” 

21-GUN  SALUTE 

“What  should  have  been  done 
was  to  have  a  black-tie  dinner 
and  a  21-gun  salute,  not  a  tacky 
press  release,”  said  Jim  Porter, 
an  analyst  at  Disk/Trend,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  “Al’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  industry  is  be¬ 
yond  calculation.” 

Michael  Ruettgers,  president 
and  CEO  of  mainframe  storage 
vendor  EMC  Corp.  in  Hopkin- 
ton.  Mass.  —  a  personal  friend 


“I  think  the  guy’s  a  treasure 
and  perhaps  the  ultimate  entre¬ 
preneur,”  added  EMC  Corp. 
Chairman  Dick  Egan. 

Seagate’s  director  of  corporate 
communications.  Woody  Mon- 


tors  thought  the  time  was 
right  to  complete  Luczo’s  long- 
planned  transition  to  CEO. 

Shugart  said  he  has  received 
a  strong  show  of  support  from 
Seagate  customers  and  competi¬ 
tors  alike.  “One  of  our  competi¬ 


tors  [IBM’s  Jim  Vanderslice] 
called  me  to  say  he  thought  I 
got  a  raw  deal,  which  I  thought 
showed  a  lot  of  class. 

“Then  [former  Walt  Disney 
Co.  President]  Michael  Ovitz, 
who  got  booted  out  of  Disney, 
called  me  and  later  shot  me  a 
fax  that  said,  ‘Dear  Al:  Been 
there,  done  that,  it’s  not  too 
bad.  Their  loss.  .  .  .  Don’t  get 
mad,  get  even.’  ” 

As  for  the  future,  Shugart  — 
who  was  a  commercial  fisher¬ 
man  and  bartender  in  the  mid- 
1970s  —  said  he  won’t  get 
bored.  He’s  writing  three  books, 
runs  a  charter  airplane  com¬ 
pany,  co-owns  the  Fandango 
restaurant  in  Monterey,  Calif., 
chairs  a  nonprofit  citizens’ 
watchdog  group  and  has  “an¬ 
other  half-dozen  projects  that 
I’m  involved  in.” 

Shugart  said  he  also  sits  on 
the  boards  of  three  companies 
and  last  week  received  board- 
seat  offers  from  three  other 
firms.  And  he  didn’t  rule 
out  starting  another  company 
like  Seagate.  □ 


Oracle8  shatters  the 


transactions 
per  minute  barrier. 


■ 


Best  Ever  TPC-C  Performance  by  a  Database  Vendor 
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users  await  System/390 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

an  outbreak  of  upgrade-itis  has  struck 
System/390  shops  waiting  for  the  per¬ 
formance  promise  of  machines  due  next 
month.  And  IBM  said  it  has  hurt  the 
company’s  bottom  line. 


IBM  last  week  said  a  major  reason  for 
a  double-digit  decline  in  hardware  rev¬ 
enue  for  its  recent  quarter  was  cus¬ 
tomers  holding  off  buying  new  main¬ 
frames  until  its  Generation  5  (G5)  sys¬ 
tems  ship  late  next  month. 

“Why  do  I  want  to  buy  the  old  when  I 


upgrade 

can  get  better  performance  from  the 
new?”  said  Dan  Kaberon,  parallel  sysplex 
project  manager  at  Hewitt  Associates,  a 
Lincolnshire,  Ill. -based  human  resources 
consulting  firm. 

Hewitt  is  waiting  to  upgrade  four  of 
its  existing  G4  machines  to  four  G5 


models  in  September.  “The  G4  does  not 
have  the  headroom  we  need  for  growth. 
We  are  running  five  of  IBM’s  biggest 
CMOS  machines  but  still  keep  spilling 
over  their  limits,”  Kaberon  said. 

Overall,  IBM  posted  profits  of  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  on  flat  revenue  of  $18.8  billion.  IBM 
reported  a  $1.4  billion  profit  for  the  same 
period  last  year.  Hardware  sales  for  the 
quarter,  $7.5  billion,  dipped  12.7%  from 
last  year’s  same  quarter. 

IBM  announced  the  CMOS-based  G5 
in  May,  11  months  after  the  company 
started  shipping  its  G4  class,  which  in 
turn  was  launched  a  mere  nine  months 
after  its  predecessor,  the  G3  [CW,  May  4]. 


MORE  MIPS 


Falling  hardware  prices  and  better 
performance  mean  mainframe 
MIPS  demand  will  remain  strong 
through  this  year. 

Mainframe  MIPS  demand 


* Projected 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

IBM’s  rapid  product  turnaround  is 
being  driven  as  much  by  improvements 
in  CMOS  chip  technology  as  it  is  by 
competitive  pressures  from  Hitachi  Data 
Systems  Corp.’s  Skyline  systems,  which 
until  the  G5  was  announced  offered 
nearly  double  IBM’s  performance.  A  top- 
end  Skyline  system  offers  915  MIPS  to¬ 
day,  compared  with  the  480  MIPS  on  a 
top  G4. 

With  G5,  IBM  will  close  that  gap  and 
give  users  a  performance  boost,  said 
David  Floyer,  an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

At  113  MIPS,  a  uniprocessor  G5  is 
76%  faster  than  the  current-generation 
64-MIPS  G4  uniprocessor  system.  And 
a  fully  configured  G5  system  at  more 
than  880  MIPS  offers  double  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  IBM’s  older  water-cooled  sys¬ 
tems,  Floyer  said. 

Falling  prices  also  make  the  G5  more 
attractive  than  the  G4,  Floyer  said. 

Chuck  Shellhouse,  director  of  server 
operations  at  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  in  Colorado  Springs,  estimates  that 
migrating  to  the  CMOS  will  save  MCI 
about  $10  million  in  hardware,  software 
and  maintenance  costs  this  year 

A  480-MIPS  water-cooled  system 
costs  between  $40,000  and  $50,000  per 
month  to  maintain,  whereas  air-cooled 
CMOS  machines  cost  between  $10,000 
and  $12,000,  he  said. 

MCI  ,  which  uses  both  Hitachi  Skyline 
and  IBM  systems,  this  month  completed 
a  six-month  migration  from  19  of  IBM’s 
older  ECL  systems  to  17  of  its  G4 
CMOS-based  ones. 

Now  MCI  is  waiting  to  upgrade  those 
to  G5  as  soon  as  possible  because  of 
the  greater  performance  and  scalability, 
Shellhouse  said.  □ 


Business -critical  &  worry-free  computing? 

Yes y  with  MPE/iX ,  IMAGE  &  Adager 

HP3000-L  (listserver)  and  comp.sys.hp.mpe  (newsgroup) 
presented  these  Internet  messages  to  the  world: 

Date:  Wed,  24  Jun  1998  14:37:47  -0400 

From:  <Therm_O_Link_Inc@compuserve.com> 

Subject:  Turboimage  Error  95  —  Resolved 

Well,  I  broke  down  and  called  the  HPRC  about  this  problem.  The 
engineer  told  me  that  error  95  usually  indicated  a  broken  chain 
somewhere  (on  a  DBPUT?)  and  advised  that  we  fix  the  chain  paths 
using  our  favorite  DB  utility.  I  was  a  little  incredulous  about  a  broken 
chain  stopping  the  DBPUT,  but  ran  Adager  and  fixed  all  the  paths  in 
the  troubled  data  set. 

Voila!  It  worked!  The  HPRC  really  came  through  this  time. 

Jim  Phillips 


Date:  Wed,  24  Jun  1998  20:57:16  +0200 

From:  Neil  Harvey  <neil@nha.co.za> 

Subject:  Re:  Turboimage  Error  95  —  Resolved 

Nice  work,  Jim. 

You  (and  Adager)  probably  fixed  the  only  broken  chain  that  occurred 
in  the  billions  of  entries  in  Turboimage  databases  anywhere  in  the 
world  today.  No  doubt  someone  will  get  one  tomorrow  or  next  week, 
but  your  turn  came  today. 

Spare  a  thought  for  the  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world 
furiously  repairing  shattered  Oracle,  Sybase  and  SQL  Server 
databases  tonight  —  and  again  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day :) 

Regards 

Neil 


To  learn  about  Hewlett-Packard's  best-kept  secret,  visit  http://www.hp.com/go/3000servers 
To  subscribe  to  HP3000-L,  e-mail  listserv@utc.edu  with  this  body:  subscribe  HP3000-L  Your  Name 


The  Adapter/Manager  for  IMAGE/SQL  databases 

Adager  Corporation  Sun  Valley,  Idaho  83353-3000  U.S.A. 
+ 1(208)726-9100  fax +1  (208)  726-8191  info@adager.com  www.adager.com 
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Business  was  booming  at  Paradyne  Corporation, 

[I  the  digital  network  access  leader.  And  customers 

_  ,ri  wanted  faster  answers  on  the  status  of  their 
lEr9|  Ikgj  orders.  The  obvious  answer,  create  a  self-service 
j  Jr|  Internet  application.  And  get  it  in  production  fast. 

'Mam  For  the  solution,  Paradyne  turned  to  Information  ~ 

k  Builders.  Using  WebFOCUS  and  EDA  middleware,  they  "v:  ” 

^  ^  created  a  reporting  engine  that  lets  customers  launch  dynamic 

In  less  Man  two  months,  inquiries  against  live  mainframe  data  from  their  Web  browsers. 
we  reduced  order  status  Development  took  just  90  days.  Customer  order  status  telephone  calls 
calls  by  40%,  and  drove  were  cut  by  40  percent  in  two  months.  Customer  satisfaction  is  up.  And 
new  customers  to  our  they’re  generating  increased  sales  on  their  Web  site. 

Web  site r  Go  to  www.ibi.com  to  find  out  how  you  can  use  Internet  technologies 
n .  u  D»2n  Bond  from  Information  Builders  to  solve  your  immediate  business  challenges 

Data  Warehouse  Manager  ..... 


CALL  THE  BUILDERS 


www.ibi.com 

(800)  969-INFO 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

EDA  and  WebFocus  are  trademarks  ef  Information  Builders,  Inc.  New  York.  NY.  E-mail:  into@ibi.com 


Information 

_  _  Builders 

Uniting  the  Web 
and  the  Enterprise 
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Broken  code 


FRANK  HAYES 


It’s  over.  Weak  encryption  is  dead, 
murdered  at  the  age  of  21.  And  we 
even  know  who’s  responsible. 

Weak  encryption  died  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Wednesday,  July  15,  when  a  not- 
for-profit  group  of  code-crackers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  using  a 
homebrew  computer  to 
break  the  standard, 
government-approved 
encryption  system  in 
56  hours. 

That’s  your  bank 
transfer  they  just  broke 
in  to,  bucko.  And  your 
credit-card  transaction 
and  your  electronic  purchase  order. 

Two  weeks  ago  in  this  space,  I  grum¬ 
bled  that  it’s  time  for  U.S.  government 
agencies  such  as  the  Justice  Department, 
the  FBI  and  the  National  Security 
Agency  (NS A)  to  drop  their  fight  against 
letting  businesses  use  strong  encryption. 

I  predicted  then  that  someone  would 
break  a  message  encoded  with  DES  — 
the  widely  used  Data  Encryption  Stan¬ 


dard  —  in  “a  matter  of  days.”  That 
someone  turned  out  to  be  a  team  of 
crypto-crackers  from  the  Electronic  Fron¬ 
tier  Foundation  (EFF).  Those  EFF  crack- 
heads  spent  a  year  and  $220,000  to  cus¬ 
tom-build  a  machine  that  broke  the  code 
in  less  than  three  days. 

Broke  it?  They  obliterated 
it.  The  previous  best  effort  to 
break  DES  took  14,000  com¬ 
puters  linked  on  the  Internet 
and  grinding  away  for  39 


The  bad  guys  can  use 
strong  encryption.  They 
will.  You  should,  too. 


days.  That  stunt  proved  the  code  could 
be  broken  —  in  theory. 

The  EFF’s  demonstration  also  was  a 
stunt,  timed  to  coincide  with  publication 
of  a  book  on  how  weak  DES  encryption 
is  by  today’s  standards.  But  the  EFF 


team’s  approach  is  clearly  practical,  easi¬ 
ly  within  the  reach  of  spies,  crooks  and 
even  corporate  espionage  specialists. 

How  practical?  For  the  price  of  a 
cheap  corporate  jet,  an  unscrupulous 
competitor  can  build  a  DES  cracker  that 
could  break  in  to  your  data  in  one-tenth 
the  time  the  EFF  machine  required. 

It’s  no  surprise  the  EFF  took  some 
heat  for  the  demonstration.  Gene  Kathol, 
who  chairs  the  standards  committee  that 
oversees  banking  standards  for  electron¬ 
ic  transactions,  called  it  “extremely  irre¬ 
sponsible”  and  compared  it  to  putting 
a  story  about  how  to  steal  a  car  on  60 
Minutes. 

Baloney.  What’s  irresponsible  is  that 
government  and  banking  officials  let  this 
farce  go  on  so  long.  DES  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  as  weak  since  it  was  standardized 
in  1977.  There  are  better 
and  safer  alternatives  for 
protecting  data.  But  DES  is 
still  the  standard. 

What’s  irresponsible  is 
that  the  FBI  and  NSA  still 
claim  they  need  everyone 
to  use  weak  encryption  so 
they  can  catch  the  few  bad  guys  dumb 
enough  not  to  use  something  stronger. 
C’mon,  guys  — -  who  really  believes  spies 
and  drug  dealers  will  limit  themselves  to 
the  even  weaker  encryption  the  govern¬ 
ment  allows  for  export  (maximum  crack¬ 


ing  time:  12  seconds)? 

The  bad  guys  can  use  strong  encryp¬ 
tion.  They  will.  You  should,  too. 

Your  IS  shop  is  responsible  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  your  organization’s  data.  When 
you  send  it  across  telephone  lines  or 
the  Internet,  you  need  to  make  sure  it’s 
safe. 

That  means  guarding  credit-card  num¬ 
bers  from  retail  orders  on  your  Web  sites 
and  protecting  bank  transfers  and  pur¬ 
chase  orders  and  invoices  sent  using 
electronic  data  interchange.  The  risk 
isn’t  just  theft  —  it’s  the  leak  of  strategic 
information. 

What  can  you  do?  Check  the  data- 
protection  systems  you  use  today.  If 
they’re  “triple  DES”  or  use  encryption 
keys  with  128  bits  or  more,  your  data 
probably  is  safe,  at  least  for  now.  If 
they’re  standard  DES,  they’re  at  risk. 
Push  your  vendors  to  strengthen  them 
—  or  find  new  vendors. 

Then  educate  your  management.  They 
need  to  know  that  the  business  is  at  risk 
from  a  pointless,  wrongheaded  govern¬ 
ment  policy. 

But  don’t  think  that  safeguarding  your 
data  is  someone  else’s  responsibility. 
Now  that  would  be  irresponsible.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld's  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frankjnayes 
@  cw.com. 


FAA  says  it's  OK  for  year  2000 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  announced  last 
week  that  computers  that  guide  high-level  air  traffic 
nationwide  at  20  control  centers  will  function  after  the 
century  date  change.  FAA  teams  tested  the  23-year-old 
machines  for  three  months  and  reached  that  conclu¬ 
sion,  despite  warnings  from  IBM  last  fall  to  dump  the 
3083  mainframes.  An  FAA  spokesman  said  the  ma¬ 
chines  are  on  track  to  be  replaced  by  Jan.  l,  2000,  as 
well  as  being  made  ready  for  year  2000. 

Senate  nixes  rnet  gambling  .  .  . 

The  U.S.  Senate  last  week  voted  90-10  to  ban  Internet 
gambling,  amid  fears  that  “cybercasinos”  are  addictive 
and  can  easily  lure  minors  to  bet  on  games.  The  Inter¬ 
net  Gambling  Prohibition  Act  would  allow  state  lotter¬ 
ies  and  off-track  betting  by  closed,  subscriber-based 
systems,  as  well  as  fee-based  “fantasy”  sports  leagues 
as  long  as  fees  aren’t  pooled  and  paid  out  as  prizes. 
The  measure  now  must  go  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

.  .  .  and  seeks  to  protect  minors 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  approved  two  measures  aimed  at 
regulating  “offensive"  material  over  the  Internet.  One, 
dubbed  the  Communications  Decency  Act  II,  is  similar 
to  the  1996  Communications  Decency  Act,  which  was 
declared  unconstitutional.  It  would  institute  a  wide- 
ranging  ban  on  materials  considered  “harmful”  to  chil¬ 
dren  (the  earlier  bill  barred  “indecent”  content  accessi¬ 
ble  by  minors).  The  second  bill  would  require  schools 
and  libraries  receiving  federal  funds  for  Internet  con¬ 
nections  to  install  filters  that  could  block  inappropriate 
content.  Civil  liberties  groups  said  they  plan  to  oppose 
both  proposals,  which  now  head  to  the  House. 


Wall  Street  passes  Y2K  test 

Wall  Street’s  first  simulated  test  of  stock  trading  in  the 
year  2000  revealed  no  date-sensitive  problems, 
according  to  officials  at  the  Securities  Industry  Associ¬ 
ation.  As  in  previous  tests  using  dates  at  the  end  of 
1999,  the  simulated  stock  trading  on  Jan.  3,  2000,  un¬ 
covered  hitches  that  resulted  only  from  infrastructure 
and  routing  problems,  such  as  modem-to-modem  fail¬ 
ures  or  improperly  routed  master  files,  said  John 
Panchery,  project  manager. 

FTC  speaks  on  fnet  privacy' 

Federal  Trade  Commission  officials  last  week  told  a 
congressional  subcommittee  that  the  agency  favors 
laws  to  protect  consumer  privacy  on  the  Internet.  Offi¬ 
cials  said  legislation  would  require  all  commercial 
World  Wide  Web  sites  that  collect  personal  information 
to  tell  people  what  data  is  collected  and  how  it  is  used, 
give  users  choices  on  how  their  information  is  used 
and  allow  them  to  view  and  correct  data. 

Win  95  or  98  -  your  choice 


likely  slow  during  the  next  few  quarters,  in  part  because 
users  focusing  on  year  2000  projects  and  upgrades  to 
new  IBM  mainframes.  CA,  in  Islandia,  N.Y.,  also  said  it 
expects  the  Asian  economic  crisis  to  affect  revenue. 
CA’s  operating  profits  beat  Wall  Street  projections;  the 
company  lost  $481  million  after  paying  stock  bonuses. 

SHORT  TAKES  Intel  Corp.  last  week  said  it  will  de¬ 
liver  its  Pentium  II  Xeon  processor  to  makers  of  high- 
end  servers  in  a  week  to  10  days,  despite  finding  a  bug 
that  affects  the  ability  of  some  Xeon  chips  to  correct 
calculation  errors.  . . .  Microsoft  expects  to  launch 
msn.com  as  its  new  Web  portal  this  year,  combining 
three  previous  sites:  msn.com,  msn.premier.com  and 
home.microsoft.com. . . .  Lotus  Development  Corp. 
has  posted  to  its  Web  site  the  first  beta  preview  of  its 
Notes  5.0  and  Domino  5.0  groupware  for  beta  testers 
and  business  partners;  the  public  beta  will  be  available 
next  month.  . . .  Inprise  Corp.  in  Scotts  Valley,  Calif., 
earned  $1.9  million  for  the  second  quarter,  compared 
with  a  loss  of  $2.5  million  in  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Revenue  fell  to  $46.5  million  from  $48.2  million  a 
year  earlier.  . .  .  Citrix  Systems,  Inc.  last  week  re¬ 
ported  record  second-quarter  revenue  of  $56.2  million, 
up  129%  from  the  same  quarter  the  year  before. 
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Can’t  decide  which  road  to  take,  Route  98  or  that 
old  favorite,  Windows  95?  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
is  working  with  Microsoft  Corp.  on  a  tool  kit, 
dubbed  the  The  MPK  (Multi-product  Kit),  that 
will  allow  users  to  choose  between  the  two  the 
first  time  they  boot  up  a  system.  HP  says  the 
dual-boot  option  will  be  available  on  its  OmniBook 
notebooks  later  this  year  if  all  goes  well. 

CA  warns  of  slower  growth 


In  its  first-quarter  earnings  report,  Computer  Associates 
International,  Inc.  last  week  warned  that  its  growth  will 
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Customer:  State  of  California, 
Sacramento 

Prime  contractors:  MCI  Communi¬ 
cations  Corp.,  Washington;  and  Pacific 
Bell,  San  Francisco 
Terms:  $929  million,  10  years 
Highlights:  The  state  outsourced  its  voice  and 
data  network.  The  contract  also  covers  Internet 
service.  The  state  expects  to  reap  millions  in  sav¬ 
ings  from  privatization. 


Gordon,  Global  Marketing 
Happy  with  HP. 


Now  you  can  easily  manage  their 
Sun,  HP,  NT  and  IBM  data  on  one  storage  system. 


(introducing  IBM  Versatile  Storage  ServliT) 


You’ve  got  users  in  different  departments,  using  different 
kinds  of  data.  On  different  platforms.  With  IBM  Versatile 
Storage  Server,  you  also  have  an  easier  way  to  handle  their  data  storage  needs. 

One  integrated  storage  system,  Versatile  Storage  Server  is  designed  to  simplify  the  consolidation  and 
management  of  various  types  of  data  from  different  file  servers  or  applications.  And  it  simultaneously  connects 
to  leading  Windows  NT®  and  UNIX®  platforms,  like  HP  Sun  and  IBM. 

As  needs  change,  you  can  increase  capacity  and  assign  unallocated  storage  space,  without  going  offline. 

With  all  this  openness,  you  also  get  excellent  RAID  5  performance,  because  Versatile 

Storage  Server  uses  serial  storage  technology  designed  to  give  users  faster  access  to  data  ===-—  — 

than  previous  SCSI  disk  systems. 

Visit  www.ibm.com/storage/versatile  to  see  how  easy  managing  users’  data  can  be.  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet” 


I 


IBM  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  US  and/or  otno  countries.  UNIX  s  a  roistered  trademaik  tn  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  licensed  eodusw*)'  ttvojgh  X/OPEN  Company  l  united  ftfesosdt  W-rdowr,  ard  Wii  h. 
NT  are  registered  irademarks  uf  Microsoft  Corporation  Other  company  product  arid  service  names  may  De  trademarks  or  service  marie  ot  others.  Pessonal  names  and  globe  con  are  fictitious  and  any  reference  to  actual  persons,  conipaaes  or  organtaicms  s  m»«y  csnodes  iai  &  1998  8M  Cap 
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Deal  struck  on  H-1B  visa  bill 

►  Foreign  worker  limit  to  rise;  companies  must  seek  U.S.  hires  first 


Consultancy  uses  MBA 
program  to  retain  talent 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

congressional  leaders  have 
struck  an  agreement  on  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  raise  the  number 
of  H-1B  visas  issued  annually  to 
foreign  workers. 

But  there  is  a  catch:  The  re¬ 
sulting  legislation  —  expected 
to  win  Senate  and  House  ap¬ 
proval  by  Aug.  7  —  is  likely  to 
make  it  harder  for  companies  to 
obtain  a  visa.  These  visas  allow 
highly  skilled  foreign  workers  to 
hold  U.S.  jobs  for  an  extended 
period  and  have  been  sought  by 
high-tech  companies  to  fill  open 
information  technology  jobs. 

Member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  struck  a  deal  last  week 
on  a  compromise  bill  that  will 
raise  the  cap  on  H-1B  visas  this 
year  from  65,000  to  85,000. 

THE  PROPOSAL 

The  Senate  in  May  passed  a  bill 
that  would  raise  the  number  of 
H-1B  visas  —  which  are  shared 
by  several  professional  cate¬ 
gories,  including  information 
systems  specialists  —  from 
65,000  to  105,000  during  the 
next  five  years. 

But  on  July  15,  the  White 
House  threatened  to  veto  any 
bill  that  didn’t  include  “mean¬ 
ingful  reform  to  the  H-1B  pro¬ 
gram  that  ensures  that  employ¬ 
ers  recruit  U.S.  workers  before 


applying  for  an  H-1B  worker 
and  not  lay  off  a  U.S.  worker  in 
order  to  hire  an  H-1B  worker.” 

Such  reforms  were  part  of  a 
House  bill,  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Lamar  Smith  (R-Texas),  that 
never  reached  a  vote. 

Observers  said  the  White 
House  statement  put  pressure 
on  Congress  to  produce  a  bill 
that  includes  the  reforms. 


ON  THE  RISE 


The  compromise  bill  expected 
to  win  support  in  the  Senate  and 
House  next  month  raises  the  cap 
on  the  number  of  H-1B  visas 
issued  annually  over  the  next 
five  years. 

Number  of  H-1B  visas  that  will 
be  available: 


1998 

1999 

2000 
2001 
2002 


85,000 

95,000 

105,000 

115,000 

115,000 


The  compromise  bill  adds 
190,000  H-1B  visas  over  the 
next  five  years,  a  move  that  was 
welcomed  by  hiring  managers. 
However,  it  will  require  compa¬ 
nies  that  are  heavy  users  of  for¬ 
eign  workers  —  those  with  at 
least  15%  of  their  employees 
working  on  H-1B  visas  —  to  at¬ 


test  that  they  have  not  laid  off 
an  American  worker  to  hire  a 
foreigner.  If  caught  replacing 
American  workers  with  H-1B 
visa  holders,  companies  will 
face  fines  and  be  unable  to  use 
the  H-1B  visa  program  for  one 
year. 

A  REAL  NIGHTMARE 

Requiring  companies  to  prove 
that  they  first  tried  to  fill  open 
positions  with  U.S.  workers, 
“could  become  a  real  nightmare 
for  H-1B  employers,”  said  Carl 
Shusterman,  an  immigration  at¬ 
torney  in  Los  Angeles.  He  said 
the  extra  paperwork  showing 
that  employers  tried  but  failed 
to  hire  domestic  workers  could 
cost  companies  a  lot  of  money. 

Eva  Fujan,  vice  president  of 
technical  recruiting  at  systems 
integrator  Inacom  Corp.  in  Om¬ 
aha,  agreed. 

“I  think  it’s  just  going  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  lot  of  red  tape,"  she  said. 
“If  you  wanted  to  hire  several 
hundred  foreign  workers,  how 
would  you  track  all  that  infor¬ 
mation?” 

But  supporters  of  the  com¬ 
promise  bill  said  that  without 
requiring  employers  to  certify 
that  they  have  first  tried  to  find 
domestic  workers,  it  would  be 
too  easy  for  firms  to  lay  off 
Americans  and  replace  them 
with  lower-paid  foreigners.  □ 


By  Julia  King 


LAVERNE  FRANKLIN  often 
thought  about  quitting  her  job 
to  earn  an  advanced  business 
degree.  Now  she  doesn’t  have 
to. 

Along  with  49  other  Price- 
waterhouseCoopers  consultants, 
Franklin,  30,  is  going  back  to 
school  —  and  getting  paid  for  it 
—  thanks  to  an  MBA  program 
announced  by  the  consultancy 
last  week. 

The  MBA  program  is  the  lat¬ 
est  in  a  long  tradition  of  innova¬ 
tive  training  programs  at  the 
consulting  company,  which  like 
its  competitors  is  constantly 
looking  for  new  ways  to  attract 
and  retain  top  talent. 

Developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  University  of  Georgia, 
the  two-year  program  consists 
of  classroom  and  computer- 
based  instruction  customized 
for  PricewaterhouseCoopers 
consultants,  who  will  spend  an 
average  of  12  to  15  hours  per 
week  on  their  studies. 

The  rest  of  the  time,  the  con¬ 
sultant/students  will  continue 
working  in  their  full-time  jobs, 
which  will  be  modified  to 
accommodate  their  academic 
responsibilities. 

“People  are  looking  for  op¬ 
portunities  to  work  and  learn 
and  not  have  to  quit  their  job,” 


Weak  E-mail  policy  doesn't  fly  in  Dallas 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


dallas/fort  worth  Interna¬ 
tional  Airport  learned  the  hard 
way  the  consequences  of  having 
a  weak  corporate  E-mail  policy. 

On  July  14,  the  airport’s  in¬ 
formation  technology  depart¬ 
ment  responded  to  an  employ¬ 
ee’s  complaint  about  a  sexually 
explicit  graphic  that  was  circu¬ 
lated  via  E-mail.  That  incident 
led  to  the  discovery  of  several 
other  offensive  messages. 

Eventually,  the  dozen  or  so 
employees  involved  —  includ¬ 
ing  a  department  director  — 
were  identified  and  counseled; 
none  were  fired. 

LOOPHOLE  TRAP 

Bob  Hendricks,  the  airport’s 
acting  chief  information  officer, 
said  the  IT  group  got  caught  in 
a  policy  loophole:  Officials  are 
supposed  to  notify  employees 
and  their  managers  before 
monitoring  E-mail  traffic  —  but 


in  this  case,  the  IT  group  could¬ 
n’t  do  that  because  one  of  the 
managers  was  under  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Because  the  investigation  ran 
afoul  of  company  rules,  repri¬ 
mands  were  revoked,  and  em¬ 
ployees  received  only  stern 
warnings. 

VAGUE  POLICY 

Officials  acknowledged  that 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  International, 
which  has  1,100  users  on  its  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Exchange  system,  has  a 
vague  E-mail  policy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  policy  states  that  in¬ 
appropriate  E-mail  use  is  any¬ 
thing  that  could  offend  the 
board  of  directors. 

Because  of  the  recent  inci¬ 
dents,  “We’ll  probably  go  back 
and  modify  the  policy,”  which 
was  created  before  E-mail  use 
was  very  widespread,  said  Jeff 
Fegan,  executive  director  at  the 
airport. 

By  contrast,  Chicago-based 


United  Air  Lines,  Inc.  requires 
employees  to  read  and  sign  a 
policy  that  restricts  E-mail  use 
to  business  purposes.  A  policy 
reminder  is  sent  at  least  once  a 
year  to  all  employ¬ 
ees,  and  it  is  avail¬ 
able  on  the  compa¬ 
ny  intranet. 

There  are  now 
13,000  employees 
on  the  airline’s  E- 
mail  system. 

“There  have 
been  instances  of 
forwarding  of  chain 
letters,  and  those 
employees  had 
their  E-mail  ac¬ 
counts  suspended 
for  a  period  of 
time,”  said  Greg 
Barrons,  a  project 
manager  at  the  air¬ 
line. 

United’s  corporate  security 
department  also  sends  letters  to 
employees’  managers  indicating 


Gordon  &  Glick- 
son’s  Marcelo 
Halpern;  The  best 
E-mail  policies  are 
clearly  written  and 
widely  accessible 


Top  5  tactics  for  keeping 
consultants  happy 

O  Improve  compensation 
and  benefits 

o  Offer  training  and 
education 

©  Improve  working 

environment  and  hours 


why  they  have  been  bumped  off 
E-mail,  he  said. 

The  best  E-mail  policies  are 
clearly  written,  widely  accessible 
to  everyone  in  a  company  and 
definitive  about  what  the  E-mail 
system  can  be  used  for,  said 
Marcelo  Halpern,  an  attorney  at 
Gordon  &  Glick- 
son,  a  Chicago- 
based  law  firm  that 
specializes  in  com¬ 
puter  law. 

Two  Supreme 
Court  rulings  in 
sexual  harassment 
cases  earlier  this 
month  may  contain 
a  lesson  for  E-mail 
and  business  man¬ 
agers,  Halpern  said. 
The  rulings  sug¬ 
gested  a  company 
can  protect  itself 
against  liability  or 
monetary  damages 
if  it  has  a  well-con¬ 
structed  policy  against  sexual 
harassment  and  a  mechanism 
for  enforcement.  That  applies  to 
E-mail  as  well,  Halpern  said.  □ 


©  Improve  job  content 
or  offer  challenges 

©  Offer  a  change  of 
location 

Base:  Survey  of  200  senior 

consultants 

said  Sandy  Kinsey,  director  of 
professional  development  at  the 
consulting  company  based  in 
New  York. 

PICKING  UP  THE  TAB 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  will 
pick  up  all  academic  and  travel 
expenses  for  the  employees, 
which  Kinsey  estimated  will 
total  more  than  $50,000  per 
student. 

In  return,  Franklin  and  the 
other  MBA  candidates  have 
agreed  to  remain  with  the  con¬ 
sultancy  for  three  years.  If  they 
leave  before  that  time,  they  will 
be  required  to  reimburse  the 
consultancy  on  a  pro-rated 
basis. 

PricewaterhouseCoopers  isn’t 
the  first  company  to  offer  em¬ 
ployees  a  customized  advanced 
business  degree.  Merrill  Lynch 
&  Co.  and  PaineWebber  both 
sponsor  programs  for  employ¬ 
ees  in  conjunction  with  Rut¬ 
gers  University  in  New  Jersey. 

EVERYBODY  WINS 

One  of  the  key  benefits  of  such 
programs  is  that  students  grad¬ 
uate  with  the  specific  skills  and 
knowledge  their  companies  re¬ 
quire,  said  George  Benson,  for¬ 
mer  dean  of  the  business  school 
at  Rutgers  and  now  business 
school  dean  at  the  University  of 
Georgia. 

Michael  Norris,  an  analyst  at 
Kennedy  Information  Research 
Group  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.H., 
agreed. 

“What  better  way  to  train  a 
workforce  than  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  their  own  printing 
press,”  Norris  said. 

Another  advantage  for  Price¬ 
waterhouseCoopers  is  that  “with 
a  business  degree,  consultants 
are  more  valuable,  which  allows 
them  to  charge  a  higher  rate,” 
Norris  said.  □ 


It's  deja  vu  all  over  again: 
The  new  COBOL. 


"Relational  DBMS  and  COBOL" 
may  sound  like  an  oxymoron  but 

the  Tatung  Company,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Republic  of  China,  is  using  both  in  a  hospital 
client/server  system  that  delivers  better  patient 
care  more  efficiently.  ACUCOBOL™-GT  applications 
seamlessly  send  SQL  queries  to  a  Sybase  DBMS  and 
instantly  retrieve  patient  histories,  as  well  as 
providing  easy  access  to  portions  of  the  database 
to  accountants,  purchasing  agents  and  other 
employees.  The  prognosis  is  very  healthy. 


It's  not  your  father's  COBOL  any  more. 

If  you’re  still  thinking  of  COBOL  as  the  “green  screen 
machine,”  wait  till  you  see  what’s  being  done  around 
the  world  with  ACUCOBOL™-GT. 

And  if  you’ve  been  thinking  of  enhancing  your 
COBOL  applications,  you’ll  find  you  can  do  it  best 
without  even  thinking  about  C/C++  or  VB,  and  make 
incredible  strides  without  changing  a  line  of  your 
current  application  code. 

Want  a  modern  GUI? 


The  real  scoop  on 
cross-platform  compatibility 
isn't  Java,  it's  ACUCOBOL-GT. 

DIGATEX,  a  food  industry  VAR  in  Texas  , 
moved  460  programs  and  1 ,000  screen  com¬ 
ponents  from  a  Novell  Network  on  PCs 
to  ACUCOBOL  on  a  new  computer  over  a 
weekend  for  a  major  ice-cream  company. 

It  was  the  clear  choice  because  it  runs  on 
over  600  platforms.  The  fact  that  its 
native  COBOL  screen  painter,  relational 

DBMS  access  and  Web  publishing  also  make 
ACUCOBOL  a  great  environment  for  new 
applications  was  the  cherry  on  top. 


Just  add  it  to  your  existing  applications  with  our 
ACUCOBOL-GT  WYSIWYG  screen  painter,  using  the 
same  “widgets”  you  find  in  VB  and  other  front-ends. 

Web  publishing? 

It’s  easiest  with  ACUCOBOL-GT.  Just  add  a 
hyperlink  to  your  application  or  embed  it  in  your 
page,  then  have  your  clients  install  our  plug-in  for 
their  Netscape  or  Microsoft  browser  and  you’re  done. 

Relational  DBMS  access? 

Utterly  seamless  with  Acu4GL’M.  It  executes  COBOL 
I/O  operations  by  invisibly  generating  SQL  to  get  the 
answers  you  need,  and  supports  identical  source  code 
across  hardware  platforms  and  RDBMSs  including 
Oracle,  Informix,  Sybase  and  SQL  Server. 


The  "Next  Big  Thing"  for  Web 
publishing  is  COBOL,  and  in  fact, 

our  ACUCOBOL-GT  plug-in.  Clients  just  install 
it  in  their  Netscape  or  Microsoft  browser, 
then  can  run  your  ACUCOBOL-GT  applications 
from  a  hyperlink  or  embedded  in  your  page 
without  a  single  line  of  new  application 
code.  It's  an  incredibly  fast  and  effi¬ 
cient  way  to  provide  your  employ¬ 
ees,  distributors  and  customers  with  access 
to  order  entry,  inventory  or  other  data¬ 
bases.  Getting  on  the  Web  doesn't  have  to  get  hairy. 


Which  came  first? 


Cross-platform  capabilities? 

We  were  cross-platform  when  Java  was  still  a  bean, 
and  today  ACUCOBOL-GT  runs  applications  unchanged 
on  over  600  UNIX  and  Windows  platforms. 

Which  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that  you  can  enhance 
your  users’  interaction  while  reusing  code  you  know  is 
reliable  because  it’s  been  running  for  years  —  your 
COBOL  code,  the  ultimate  reusable  resource.  Everyone 
from  your  maintenance  staff  to  your  CEO  will  love  it. 

There’s  more,  so  check  out  the  details  on  our  Web 
site  or  call  today  and  let  us  give  you  the  whole  story. 


Ask  CSD  (UK)  and 


they'll  tell  you  exactly 
when  the  chickens  and 
the  eggs  (not  to  mention 
the  kippers,  frozen  peas  and 
other  products  in  our  food 
chain)  got  to  or  will  arrive  at 
your  favorite  supermarket  or 
bistro.  When  it  came  time  to 
update  their  distribution 
software,  they  switched  to 
ACUCOBOL-GT  because  it  provided 
open  access  to  relational  DBMSs  from 
Oracle  and  Informix,  and  made  it  easy  to 
create  the  more  than  500  GUI  screens  their 
users  required.  And  now  everything  is 
sunny-side  up. 


It's  the  new  COBOL.  ACUCOBOL-GT. 

ACUCORP 


(800)  262-6585  •  (619)  689-4450 
http://www.acucorp.com 
theNewCobol@acucorp.com 


Acucorp,  ACUCOBOL-GT.  Acu4GL,  AcuODBC  are  trademarks  of  Acucorp.  Inc. 
Other  products  and  services  mentioned  are  not.  ©  Acucorp,  Inc.  1998 
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ESP  failure 
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on  common  problems. 

MERIT  user  members  in¬ 
clude  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 
and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

The  survey  results,  tabulated 
by  Arthur  Andersen,  calculated 
losses  based  on  an  outage’s  im¬ 
pact  on  productivity,  revenue 
and  customer  retention.  One- 
fourth  of  respondents  reported 
significant  lost  productivity  dur¬ 
ing  outages  of  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware,  and  nearly  half  said  out¬ 
ages  caused  significant  revenue 
loss  or  the  loss  of  potential  cus¬ 
tomers. 

“The  distributed  environment 
is  nowhere  near  as  stable  as  the 
mainframe  environment,  so  you 
must  take  every  precaution  to 


Sun  delays 
UltraSPARC  III 

By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


it  looks  like  there  are  some 
clouds  over  Sun  Microsystems, 
Inc.’s  plans  to  ship  its  next- 
generation  UltraSPARC  III  mi¬ 
croprocessor. 

The  Mountain  View,  Calif.  - 
based  company  last  week  con¬ 
firmed  that  it  is  delaying  ship¬ 
ment  of  the  64-bit  chip  family, 
but  it  refused  to  specify  any  rea¬ 
son  for  the  delay. 

UltraSPARC  III,  the  third 
generation  of  Sun’s  Ultra¬ 
SPARC  line  of  RISC  chips,  was 
announced  last  October.  At  that 
time,  Sun  said  it  expected  the 
first  UltraSPARC  III  chip  to 
start  shipping  by  this  summer. 

A  spokesman  said  Sun  has 
pushed  back  the  original  launch 
estimate  by  a  few  months,  and 
it  will  ship  sometime  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  “There  really  is 
no  problem  with  the  technology. 
. . .  It  is  just  that  the  time 
frames  we  targeted  were  a  bit 
too  aggressive,”  he  said. 

The  delay  means  that  users 
will  have  to  wait  at  least  until 
the  early  part  or  middle  of  next 
year  for  servers  based  on  the 
new  chip  to  become  available, 
said  James  Garden,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Technology  Business  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Hampton,  N.H. 

The  delay  isn’t  yet  a  problem 
for  Sun  customers  such  as  Terry 
Cu  siak,  chief  technology  officer 
a'  May  &  Speh,  Inc.,  a  provider 
of  database  and  management 
services  in  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 
Sun’s  current  architecture  “defi¬ 
nitely  has  the  headroom  we 
need  for  growth.”  he  said.  □ 


(www.computerworld.com) 


lessen  the  impact  of  outages,” 
said  Kathy  White,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  Allegiance 
Healthcare  Corp.  in  McGaw,  Ill. 

The  medical  supplies  distrib¬ 
utor  adopted  CA’s  Unicenter 
management  suite  as  part  of  a 
$100  million  overhaul  of  its  sys¬ 
tems,  network  and  applications. 
After  users  started  noticing  dis¬ 
ruptions  before  IS  staff  did,  “we 
had  to  really  beef  up  monitor¬ 
ing  and  messaging  systems  so 
we  can  correct  problems  quick¬ 
ly,”  White  said. 

That's  because  hospital  cus¬ 
tomers  depend  on  just-in-time 
delivery  for  scheduled  surgery. 
Outages  can  mean  more  than 
lost  business  quantified  by  the 
survey  results,  she  said.  “We 
stand  to  lose  credibility  if  a  pa¬ 
tient  is  kept  waiting  for  a  hip-re- 
placement  kit.” 

PASS  THE  AMMO 

The  dollar  impact  of  the  find¬ 
ings  (posted  at  www.meritproject. 
com)  seem  low,  analysts  said, 
possibly  because  only  one-third 
of  the  respondents  have  fully 
implemented  enterprise  soft¬ 
ware.  Still,  they  said,  the  survey 
provides  ammunition  that  could 
help  IS  managers  justify  a  big¬ 
ger  budget  for  staff,  tools  and 
training  to  maintain  distributed 
systems. 

“An  automobile  assembly  line 
depending  on  ERP  software 
could  lose  millions,  not  thou¬ 
sands,  per  hour  from  an  out¬ 
age,”  said  Chip  Gliedman,  an 
analyst  at  Giga  Information 
Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  results  of  the  MERIT 
survey  validate  the  extra  steps 
designers  are  taking  to  protect 
ERP  applications  at  Ocean 
Spray  Cranberries,  Inc.,  said 
Tivoli  user  Rick  Veno,  data  ser¬ 
vices  supervisor  at  headquarters 
in  Lakeville,  Mass. 

Each  ERP  function  must  be 
able  to  continue  working  by  col¬ 
lecting  data  off-line  and  then  re¬ 
sume  interactions  when  a  con¬ 
nection  or  server  returns. 

“We  can  let  corporate  systems 
lag  up  to  four  hours,  but  the 
shop  floor  must  be  able  to  push 
out  the  juice,”  he  said. 

Even  though  the  board  of 
directors  that  approved  the  ERP 
investment  “hates  these  doom- 
and-gloom  scenarios,”  he  said, 
the  numbers  can  help  IS  make 
a  business  case  for  a  costly 
management  project. 

It  is  a  hard-sell  situation  be¬ 
cause  businesses  typically  don’t 
plan  ahead  to  support  these  ap¬ 
plications,  even  though  they  are 
critical,  said  Sue  Aldrich,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  Patricia  Seybold  Group 
in  Boston. 

“The  strategic  planners  often 
don’t  warn  the  operations  group 


until  the  last  minute  —  at  one 
company,  just  six  weeks  before 
planned  rollout  of  SAP’s  R/3,” 
Aldrich  said.  “They  may  get 
caught  without  the  physical  and 
management  infrastructure  in 
place.” 

So  after  spending  millions  of 
dollars  and  many  months 
rolling  out  ERP  applications, 
the  company  faces  additional 
cost  and  effort  to  insure  that  in¬ 
vestment  with  management 
software,  said  Ray  Paquet,  an 


Leader 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

working  20  years  in  manufac¬ 
turing  and  operations.  “I 
screamed  so  much  about  the 
lack  of  information  that  they  de¬ 
cided  to  give  me  information 
systems,”  he  said  last  week. 

Hanchett  swapped  his  busi¬ 
ness  suit  for  the  role  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  director  two 
years  ago  this  month.  Now  he  is 
leading  Minerals  Technology  on 
an  upcoming  installation  of 
Windows  NT-based  manufactur¬ 
ing,  production  planning  and 
order  processing  software. 

But  his  focus  is  more  on  the 
business  impact  of  technology 
than  the  technology  itself.  “I’m 
spending  very  little  time  on 
pure  IT  management,”  he  said. 
“The  bulk  of  my  time  is  within 
this  project,  and  it’s  a  business- 
driven  project.” 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELVES 

Hanchett  said  his  strategy  has 
been  to  lead  the  business  users 
working  on  the  installation  “by 
letting  them  see  the  potential 
benefit  for  themselves  rather 
than  telling  them  what  it  is.” 

He  first  added  a  five-member 
team  of  business  users  to  the  IT 
department  to  help  analyze 
Minerals  Technology’s  opera¬ 
tions  and  select  the  new  soft¬ 
ware,  which  was  developed  by 
Marcam  Solutions,  Inc.  in  New¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Then  a  larger  group  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  business 
side  spent  nearly  six  months 
defining  new  business  process- 


analyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

“ERP  is  the  Ferrari  you  crave, 
but  it  comes  without  a  throttle 
and  brakes,”  Paquet  said.  Before 
such  information  technology 
can  become  a  competitive  busi¬ 
ness  weapon,  the  IS  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  able  to  manage  it 
properly,  he  said. 

However,  adopting  an  inte¬ 
grated  management  suite  to 
support  ERP  applications  may 
not  be  the  answer,  analysts  said. 


es  and  learning  the  chosen  soft¬ 
ware  with  only  limited  help 
from  technical  staffers  in  the  IT 
department. 

Hanchett  said  he  looked  for 
business  users  “who  can  see  the 
big  picture  without  having  a  lot 
of  detail  up  front.”  And  last 
month,  he  started  holding  town 
meeting  sessions  at  Minerals 
Technology’s  plants,  aiming  “to 
generate  more  questions,  not 
answer  any,”  he  said. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  to  this 
day  Keith  could  write  a  line  of 
code,  but  he  has  mastered  the 
applications  as  well  as  anyone 
on  the  business  side  has,”  said 
Mike  Hamme,  director  of  cus¬ 
tomer  service  at  Minerals  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Specialty  Minerals,  Inc. 
division.  “He’s  right  in  there 
with  the  rest  of  us." 

And  Hanchett  has  helped 
bridge  the  gap  between  IT  and 
the  company’s  business  units 
while  “going  through  great 
pains  to  drill  into  everyone  that 
this  is  not  an  IT  project,”  added 
Hamme,  who  is  one  of  the 
business  users  working  with  the 
Marcam  software. 

The  new  applications  are  due 
to  roll  out  beginning  next 
month  at  a  Specialty  Minerals 
limestone  plant  in  Canaan, 
Conn.,  and  will  be  extended  to 
other  facilities  later  this  year 
and  next  [CW,  July  20]. 

One  part  of  Minerals  Tech¬ 
nology  that  remains  in  a  state  of 
flux  as  the  rollout  nears  is  its 
26-employee  IT  department. 
Hanchett  revamped  it  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  technology  transi¬ 
tion,  “but  there’s  not  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  yet  of  what  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  look  like  on  the  other 


despite  the  hype  by  vendors 
such  as  CA,  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  and  Tivoli  Systems,  Inc. 

Users  presume  that  big  man¬ 
agement  frameworks  will  solve 
their  ERP  problems,  but  they 
are  very  costly  and  very  difficult 
to  implement,  Paquet  said.  “If 
you  ever  succeed  in  getting 
them  to  work,  you  may  spend 
more  than  you  save  by  prevent¬ 
ing  outages.” 

Focused  products  can  offer 
quicker  payback,  analysts  said. 
Tools  that  specifically  monitor 
the  ERP  servers,  databases  and 
modules,  such  as  Patrol  from 
BMC  Software,  Inc.,  can  safe¬ 
guard  the  new  business  soft¬ 
ware  now  and  integrate  later 
with  a  strategic  management 
framework. 

“Whether  you  pick  point 
products  or  a  platform,  properly 
implementing  this  management 
software  is  just  as  difficult  as 
properly  implementing  the  ERP 
software,”  Gliedman  said.  □ 


Minerals  Technology’s 
Keith  Hanchett: 


“I  screamed  so  much  about 
the  lack  of  information  that 
they  decided  to  give  me 
information  systems" 

side  of  the  project,”  he  said. 
That  depends  in  part  on  how 
much  of  the  support  workload 
will  be  handled  directly  by  the 
company’s  business  units. 

Hanchett  wants  to  further 
tighten  IT’s  links  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  units  and  keep  his  eyes  fo¬ 
cused  on  business  needs.  “I’m 
not  envisioning  retiring  as  a 
member  of  the  IT  organiza¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “But  this  is  a 
project  that  encompasses  every¬ 
thing  in  the  company.  I’m  get¬ 
ting  a  pretty  broad  exposure  to 
how  the  business  runs.” 

That  can  be  a  useful  educa¬ 
tion  for  business  managers  to 
have,  said  David  Caruso,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  AMR  Research,  Inc.  in 
Boston. 

“The  more  businesspeople 
know  about  the  systems  that 
surround  them,  the  more  valu¬ 
able  they  are,”  Caruso  said.  And 
on  corporate  application  proj¬ 
ects,  “you’re  going  to  get  your 
finger  on  the  pulse  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  across  the  board,”  he 
added.  □ 


Fill  it  out. 
Mail  it  in. 
Save  over  80% 


That’s  why  you  need  the  SAS  Solution 

Who  are  your  most  profitable  customers. .  .and  why?  How  many  customers  are  you  losing. . . 
and  why?  What  value  do  your  customers  see  in  your  products  and  services. .  .or  those  of 
your  competitors ?  Instead  of  just  storing  your  customer  data,  explore  all  the  possibilities 
with  the  SAS  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management. 


It’s  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing  customer  relationships. 
Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points. .  .then  analyze  data  to  better  understand 
customer  needs.  Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  profitable  customers.  Determine 
lifetime  customer  value.  All  by  just  pointing  and  clicking. 

To  find  out  more,  and  request  a  free  Guide  to  Customer  Relationship  Management  with  the 
SAS  Solution,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/crm 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/crm  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  Phone  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Armageddon  -  or  millennial 

►  Year  2000  experts  aren’t  building  arks,  but  they  will  be  prepared 


By  Kathleen  Melymuka 
and  Thomas  Hoffman 

year  2000  isn’t  your  father’s 
computer  glitch  anymore.  It’s 
become  the  darling  of  doomsay- 
ers  who  are  billing  it  as  a  disas¬ 
ter  of  ark-building  proportions. 

You  don’t  have  to  be  crazy  to 
be  worried.  Deutsche  Bank  Se¬ 
curities  analyst  Edward  Yardeni 
has  upped  the  probability  of  a 
severe  global  year  2000-initiat- 
ed  recession  to  70%.  Govern¬ 
ment  year  2000  czar  John 
Koskinen  countered  that  there’s 
“not  enough 
hard  data  yet 
to  make  esti¬ 
mates”  of 
problems  aris¬ 
ing  from  the 
millennium 
bug. 

Is  it  any 
wonder  that 
year  2000 
survivalists 
are  buying  up 
cabins  in  the 
north  woods 
of  Minnesota 
and  zealots 
are  claiming 
Nostradamus 
saw  it  all  com¬ 
ing?  Will  the 
crashing  of 
code  lead  to 
the  collapse  of. 
civilization? 

We  asked 
some  people 


who  should  know  what  they 
think  of  all  the  hype  and  what 
they  plan  to  do  about  it. 

"I’ve  heard  it  all,”  said  Rina 
Delmonico,  chief  information 
officer  at  Scott  Sports  Group 
/Schwinn  Bicycling  and  Fitness 
in  Boulder,  Colo.  “Things  will 
blow  up,  the  world  will  come  to 
an  end,  God  is  getting  back  at 
all  of  us.  Stuff  like  that.” 

But  Delmonico  said  her  wor¬ 
ries  are  less  cosmic.  “If  I’m 
worrying  about  anything,  it’s 
electrical  outages,”  she  said.  “I 
may  be  getting  a  generator.” 


Delmonico  is  confident  that 
her  systems  will  be  OK,  but  she 
is  concerned  about  the  econom¬ 
ic  impact  of  year  2000.  “I  think 
we’ll  see  a  stock  dip,”  she  said. 
“It  won’t  come  crashing  down 
around  our  knees,  but  I’m 
afraid  that  a  few 
glitches  could 
cause  people  to 
panic.” 

Roger  Buck, 
year  2000  man¬ 
ager  at  Chrysler 
Corp.  in  Detroit, 
gets  a  charge  out 
of  survivalist  sce¬ 
narios,  but  he  is 
not  planning  to 
ring  in  2000  without  being  pre¬ 
pared.  “There  are  things  you 
can  do  to  prepare  personally, 
but  it’s  a  long  way  from  sur¬ 
vivalist  camp,”  he  said. 

EARLY  PREPARATION 

For  example.  Buck  is  going  to 
pay  all  his  bills  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber  so  they  are  processed  early 
and  he  won’t  have  to  pay  any  to¬ 
ward  the  first  part  of  January. 
“If  they’re  having  problems  pro¬ 
cessing  payments,  they  won’t  be 
processing  my  payments,”  he 
said. 

Buck  said  he  is  keeping  a 
copy  of  his  last  1999  bank  state¬ 
ment  and  going  to  the  ATM 
well  before  Dec.  31  in  case  there 
is  a  run  on  cash  reserves.  Then 
he  won’t  be  using  the  ATM 
again  for  awhile. 

He  will  also  check  every  bill 


panic? 

closely  in  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary  and  do  a  little  hoarding  of 
flashlights  and  batteries  —  all 
“just  in  case,”  he  said. 

Finally,  he  said,  “If  someone 
I  care  about  is  in  the  hospital, 
I’ll  be  there  to  make  sure  that 
the  equipment  keeps  working.” 

Dominick  Maio  worries  a  lit¬ 
tle  about  what 
keeps  most  year 
2000  managers 
awake:  “That  we 
may  have  over¬ 
looked  some¬ 
thing  important.” 
But  the  CIO  of 
the  California 
Housing  Finance 
Agency  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  called  that 
“a  pretty  small  possibility”  con¬ 
sidering  the  rigor  of  his  year 
2000  program. 

Maio  said  he  thinks  the  same 
is  probably  true  for  year  2000 
across  the  board. 

“If  everybody’s  doing  his  job, 
it’ll  be  the  biggest  nonevent  in 
history,”  he  said.  “I  hope  to  be 
hearing  the  deafening  silence  of 
our  success.” 

In  fact,  he  is  so  confident  that 
he  plans  to  be  nowhere  near 
work  on  the  big  day.  “Most  like¬ 
ly,  I’ll  be  at  some  party  that  my 
wife  wants  to  go  to.  It  won’t  be 
computer-related,”  he  said. 

Year  2000  project  manager 
Tony  Del  Duca  at  Nabisco,  Inc. 
in  East  Hanover,  N.J.,  is  so  con¬ 
fident  that  he  is  taking  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  Disney  World  for  a  big 
New  Year  celebration  —  even  if 
there  is  a  power  outage.  “It’ll  be 


great  to  see  the  light  parade  if 
there  are  no  lights  there,”  he 
said. 

Delmonico  also  will  be  on  va¬ 
cation.  “I’ll  be  on  a  cruise  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  ocean 
nowhere  near  computers,”  she 
said.  And  if  an  errant  embed¬ 
ded  chip  should  scuttle  the 
ship?  “If  I  drown,  that’s  OK,” 
she  said.  “At  least  if  the  world’s 
crashing  around  me,  I  won’t  be 
here.”D 


IBM  continues 
with  channel 
assembly 

By  April  Jacobs 


ibm  last  week  said  it  will  begin 
to  roll  out  the  latest  phase  in 
its  channel  assembly  pro¬ 
gram  aimed  at  getting  cus¬ 
tomized  desktops  to  users  more 
quickly. 

The  program  essentially  al¬ 
lows  IBM  computers  to  be  built 
with  plug-in  microprocessors 
and  memory  components. 

IBM  will  expand  the  program 
across  all  commercial  desktops 
in  coming  months. 

The  Armonk,  N.Y. -based 
company  said  it  has  begun  to 
ship  IntelliStation  Workstations 
with  components  plugged  in  by 
authorized  resellers  participat¬ 
ing  in  its  Assembler  Program. 

Microprocessor  and  memory 
plug-in  components  let  resellers 
customize  desktop  systems  that 
don’t  have  a  preloaded  operat¬ 
ing  system,  processor,  CD-ROM 
drives,  extensive  memory  and 
other  parts.  □ 


Schoolkids  partake  in  a  duck-and-cover  drill 
in  the  1950s;  some  doomsayers  are  taking 
even  more  drastic  measures  to  survive  the 
year  2000  problem 


"I  hope  to  be  hearing 
the  deafening  silence 

of  our  success." 

-  Dominick  Maio, 
California  Housing 
Finance  Agency 


Sprint  leads  service  pacts  charge 

►  Offers  refunds  for  missed  benchmarks 


"Why  should  1  [hire]  two  guys 

ssmb  *  • . 

for  $180,000  a  year . . .  when 

1  can  get  this  service ...  for 

A.  -  M 

.  $2,000  to  $3,000  a  month?" 

7 

-  Roger  Nickie,  HebCom 

By  Matt  Hamblen 


roger  nickie  got  another  sign 
recently  that  outsourcing  his 
company’s  Internet  Protocol 
(IP)  network  security  needs  two 
years  ago  to  Sprint  Corp.  was  a 
good  move. 

Sprint,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
announced  it  is  adding  money- 
back  guarantees  to  its  managed 
firewall  security  services. 

To  Niclae,  director  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  wireless 
communications  firm  HebCom 
Corp.  in  Albuquerque,  N.M., 
that  means  he  won’t  pay  any 
more  than  his  current  monthly 
security  bill  of  up  to  $3,000  for 
the  guarantees.  Performance 


guarantees  underscore  the  value 
of  outsourcing,  Nickie  said.  “I 
don’t  have  the  resources  in- 
house  to  do  security.  Why 
should  1  bother  hiring  two  guys 
for  $180,000  a  year  and  have  to 
train  them,  when  I  can  get  this 
service,  with  guarantees,  from 
Sprint  for  $2,000  to  $3,000  a 
month?” 

Such  guarantees,  known  as 
service  level  agreements  (SLA), 
are  the  rage  of  the  past  six 
months  as  voice  and  data  carri¬ 
ers  seek  ways  to  outdo  one  an¬ 
other,  analysts  said. 

As  soon  as  Sprint  announced 
an  SLA  for  network  uptime  ear¬ 
lier  this  year,  others,  including 
MCI  Communications  Corp., 


AT&T  Corp.  and  GTE  Internet¬ 
working,  followed  and  then 
raced  off  to  find  something  else 
to  guarantee,  analysts  said. 
Those  and  other  vendors  also 
offer  guarantees  for  how  long  it 
takes  to  access  an  Internet  site. 

“Sprint  is  at  the  forefront  of 
SLAs,  and  certainly  they’re  the 
first  to  put  SLAs  on  a  managed 
firewall  service,"  said  Matthew 
Kovar,  an  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group  in  Boston. 

The  closest  thing  to  Sprint’s 
latest  SLA  comes  from  Carlisle, 
Pa. -based  International  Com¬ 
puter  Security  Association, 
which  offers  TruSecure,  a  secu¬ 
rity  service  characterized  as 
hacker’s  insurance,  Kovar  said. 
The  service  is  customized  for 
each  site  and  more  expensive 


than  Sprint’s  standard  ap¬ 
proach,  he  said. 

Of  Sprint’s  latest  SLAs,  Nick¬ 
ie  said  the  most  important  issue 
for  HebCom  is  that  Sprint 
promises  on-site  hardware 
maintenance  within  four  hours 
after  a  failure  is  detected. 

If  Sprint  misses  that  bench¬ 
mark,  it  refunds  10%  of  a 
monthly  bill. 

The  maximum  refund  on  the 
IP  security  performance  guar¬ 
antees  is  50%  of  a  monthly  bill, 


Sprint  officials  said. 

The  other  guarantees  Sprint 
announced  cover  100%  firewall 
availability,  except  in  cases  such 
as  natural  disasters;  up  to  25 
emergency  change-manage¬ 
ment  requests  per  month  com¬ 
pleted  within  two  hours  (for 
removing  a  terminated  employ¬ 
ee’s  access,  for  instance);  cus¬ 
tomer  notification  within  30 
minutes  if  an  IP  network  is 
hacked;  and  detailed  firewall 
performance  reports.  □ 
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YOUR  CUSTOMERS  WANT  NEW  WAYS  TO  ACCESS  YOUR  CALL  CENTER.  Now  you  can  give  them  what  they  want.  The 
Nortel  Meridian  Call  Center  Portfolio  introduces  Symposium  -  the  next  wave  of  call  center  solutions.  Symposium  not  only  provides 
fax,  e-mail  and  Internet  access,  it  integrates  simply  into  your  existing  network,  thanks  to  its  breakthrough  server-based  architecture 
and  industiystandard  platform.  And  Symposium  helps  transform  your  call  center  into  a  Power  Network,  allowing  it  to  adapt  to 
changing  demands  -  now  and  in  the  future  -  with  less  disruption  for  you  and  your  customers.  So  go  with  Symposium  and  send 
your  customers  a  whole  new  message:  welcome.  To  find  out  how,  visit  www.nortel.com/3Y9H  or  call  1-800-4  NORTEL,  dept.3Y9H 


NORTEL 

NORTHERN  TELECOM 


©1998  Northern  Telecom.  Nortel,  the  globemark,  Meridian,  Symposium  and  Power  Network  are  trademarks  of  Northern  Telecom. 
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Comfortable  is  a  word  not  often  associated  with  new  technology.  But  what  if  that  “new”  technology  had 
dyer  twenty-five  years  of  experience?  Introducing  the  rebirth  of  the  HP  3000.  The  HP  3000  offers  you 
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hp  3000  trustworthy 
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a  highly  available,  reliable  and  easy-to-integrate  platform  for  your  mission-critical  applications, 
To  learn  more  about  Worry-Free  Business-Critical  Computing,  contact  us  at  www.hp.com/go/3000servers, 
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The  euro  upside 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


billions  in  fees  for  the  bank. 

“Our  board  has  made  success 
in  the  euro  the  most  important 
strategic  issue  for  the  bank,” 
said  Scott  Moeller,  director  of 
corporate  planning  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Deutsche  Bank  AG 
London. 

Some  companies  may  adopt  a 
very  aggressive  approach  to 
euro  conversion  by  fielding  a 
wide  array  of  euro-enabled 
products  or  services  as  quickly 
as  possible.  “Companies  might 
elect  this  route  to  demonstrate 
technical  sophistication  [or]  to 
gain  early  market  share  over 


Because  of  the  wide-ranging  business 
implications,  euro  projects  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  a  cross-functional 
steering  committee  that  includes  IT, 
finance,  accounting,  human  resources, 
logistics,  purchasing,  marketing,  sales 
and  legal  departments,  according  to 
Forrester  Research. 


competitors,”  according  to  a 
white  paper  by  the  Information 
Technology  Association  of 
America  in  Arlington,  Va. 

Although  many  businesses 
still  view  the  euro  project 
as  merely  fixing  some  tech¬ 
nical  plumbing,  CEOs  are  tak¬ 


ing  a  broader  view. 

An  Andersen  Consulting  sur¬ 
vey  of  CEOs  at  232  medium- 
size  to  large  corporations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  found  that  more  than  half 
agreed  that  the  challenges  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  euro  are  ultimate¬ 
ly  strategic  in  nature,  covering 
pricing,  purchasing,  marketing, 
sales  and  financing. 

The  most  obvious  benefit  is 
that  companies  won’t  have  to 
deal  with  n  different  currencies 
and  the  inherent  risk  of  curren¬ 
cy  fluctuations. 

But  consultants  said  other 
strategic  business  issues  will 
have  ripple  ef¬ 
fects  on  IT  de¬ 
partments,  in¬ 
cluding  the 
following: 

■  Products  and 
catalogs  must  be 
repriced.  All  cash 
registers,  auto¬ 
mated  teller  ma¬ 
chines  and  vend¬ 
ing  machines  will  have  to  be 
converted  to  euros. 

■  Customers  will  be  able  to  eas¬ 
ily  compare  prices  across  bor¬ 
ders  —  which  is  called  “price 
transparency”  —  so  companies 
must  focus  on  differentiation 
and  service  to  succeed. 


■There  may  be  a  surge  in 
merger  and  acquisition  activity. 
And  some  large  companies  are 
expected  to  consolidate  data 
centers  and  accounting  func¬ 
tions  now  scattered  across 
France,  Germany  and  elsewhere 
into  central  sites. 

■  Call  centers  and  help  desks 
will  be  swamped,  starting  in 
January  1999,  by  a  flood  of  in¬ 
quiries  about  invoices,  policies 
and  paychecks. 

■  Marketing  will  become  pan- 
European  —  a  boon  for  tele¬ 
marketing,  home  TV  shopping 
and  Internet  shopping. 

“The  euro  will  drive  business 
strategy  changes,  which  will  put 
new  demands  on  IT  [depart¬ 
ments],”  according  to  a  report 
by  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  In  other 
words,  IT  departments  will  have 
to  develop  or  modify  systems  to 
support  euro-related  business 
initiatives. 

“CIOs  need  to  rise  above  con¬ 
version  details  and  help  their 
companies  deal  with  larger  is¬ 
sues  such  as  new  price  pres¬ 
sures  and  accelerated  E-com- 
merce,"  the  Forrester  report 
said. 

The  aggressive  firms  will  try 
to  convert  to  the  new  currency 
by  Jan.  1,  1999,  when  the  euro 
becomes  viable  for  noncash 
transactions.  The  laggards  will 
wait  until  the  three-year  transi¬ 
tion  period  is  over  and  only  the 
euro  remains  in  2002. 


Multinationals  “will  probably 
operate  exclusively  in  euros 
from  the  beginning,  for  com¬ 
petitive  and  operational  rea¬ 
sons,”  said  Barbara  Blesio,  a  se¬ 
nior  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Lon¬ 
don.  “Banks  and 
government  institu¬ 
tions  will  also 
change  over  imme¬ 
diately  and  are 
geared  to  promot¬ 
ing  the  euro,”  she 
said. 

Naturally,  the  sec¬ 
tor  most  affected  by 
the  euro  is  financial 
services.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Europe’s  rela¬ 
tively  small  corpo¬ 
rate  bond  market 
could  grow  from 
$160  billion  to  $800  billion 
over  the  next  few  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Goldman,  Sachs  &  Co.  in 
New  York.  If  Deutsche  Bank 
grabs  10%  of  that  market,  that 
could  mean  $4  billion  in  fee 
revenue  over  the  next  decade, 
said  James  Hyde,  an  analyst  at 
Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.’s  London 
office. 

Other  major  euro  banking 
players  will  include  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston  Corp.  in 
New  York,  Zurich-based  Union 
Bank  of  Switzerland  and,  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Amsterdam-based 
ABN  Amro  Bank  N.V.  and 
Dresdner  Bank  in  Frankfurt, 
Hyde  said. 


Another  company  looking  to 
capitalize  on  the  emerging  bond 
market  is  Reuters  Ltd.,  the  fi¬ 
nancial  information  giant  based 
in  London.  In  May,  Reuters 
launched  what  analysts  said 
they  believe  is 
the  first  European 
bond  index,  based 
on  325  contributors 
of  information 
across  all  n  euro 
countries. 

Europe’s  capital 
markets  “are  likely 
to  grow  faster 
once  the  euro  is 
launched,  and  we 
believe  the  bond 
market  is  likely  to 
attract  more  in¬ 
vestors  outside  the 
euro  zone”  once 
the  currency  is  launched,  said 
Geoffrey  Sanderson,  director  of 
the  euro  program  at  Reuters. 

NOT  JUST  FOR  BANKERS 

The  retail  sector  also  will  be 
greatly  affected  by  the  euro,  and 
not  only  because  products  must 
be  repriced  and  repackaged.  To¬ 
day’s  price  disparities  for  the 
same  product  in  neighboring 
countries  —  disparities  camou¬ 
flaged  by  different  currencies  — 
will  be  hard  to  sustain  when  all 
prices  are  listed  in  euros. 

The  retail  industry  “will  be¬ 
come  more  transparent”  as 
cross-border  shopping  fuels 
competition,  said  Pedro  Prat, 


Scott  Moeller  says 
success  in  the  euro 
is  Deutsche  Bank's 
highest  priority 


A  EURO  PRIMER 


MBplSU' 


Euro 

defined 


EMU  member  countries 


Europe's 
Economic  and 
Monetary  Union 
(EMU)  establish¬ 
es  the  euro 
as  a  single 
European 
currency  that 
will  replace 
member 
countries' 
existing 
currencies  by 
July  1,  2002. 
The  Maastricht 
Treaty  of  1992 
establishes  the 
ground  rules. 


J  Member  countries 

□  Possible  future 
members 


Sweden 


Finland 


Ireland 


Belgium 

• - Denmark 

U.K.  i — The  Netherlands 

Germany 

— — - Luxembourg 


Portugal  France  Austria 

L 

Spain  Italy 


Greece 


Key  issues  for  accounting  software 

1.  The  conversion  rate  from  a  national  currency  to  the 
euro  will  be  fixed  and  expressed  in  six  digits.  For  example: 

1  euro  =  1  French  franc  x  6.63186 
1  euro  =  1  German  deutsche  mark  x  1.97738 

2.  Systems  must  follow  the  official  rounding  rules. 

3.  Under  EMU 
rules,  converting 
from  one  national 
currency  to 
another  must  be 
done  via 
"triangulation," 
which  requires 
an  intermediate 
conversion  to 
the  euro. 

For  example:  ► 

4.  Some  countries, 
such  as  Italy  and  Spain, 

don't  use  monetary  fractions,  so  systems  there  must 
be  changed  to  handle  the  euro's  decimals. 


U.S.  dollar 


German  deutsche  mark 


Euro  time  line 


Dec.  31,  1998: 

“Le  weekend" 
begins  for 
preparing  fin¬ 
ancial  systems 
to  trade  in 
euros  on  Monday, 
Jan.  4, 1999. 


Jan.  1,  1999: 

The  euro  becomes 
a  legal,  wholesale 
currency  used  in 
bookkeeping  and 
noncash  transactions. 
Conversion  rates  are 
permanently  fixed. 


Jan.  1,  1999 
to  Dec.  31 
2001: 

Transition 
period  in 
which  the 
euro  and 
local  currencies  are 
used  concurrently. 


Jan.  1,  2002: 

Euro  coins  and 
bank  notes  go 
into  circulation 
and  become  the 
only  valid  cur¬ 
rency  in  participating 
countries.  Mass  cutover  of 
retail  activity  to  the  euro. 


June  30, 
2002: 

Deadline  for 
withdrawing 
old  national 
coins  and 
bank  notes 
from 

circulation. 


Sources  Information  Technology  Association  of  America,  Arlington,  Va.;  Ovum,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Mass.;  Euroinformation.com  (www.euroinformation.com): 
Association  tor  the  Monetary  Union  of  Europe  (http://amue.LF.net);  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  IBM  (www.europe.ibm.com) 


©System  conversion 
approaches 

Big  bang:  Complete  conversion 
to  the  euro  on  a  certain  date, 
such  as  at  the  end  of  a  calendar 
or  fiscal  year 

Phased-in:  Build  and  test 
converted  systems  on  an  incre¬ 
mental  basis,  while  creating  a 
“bridge"  between  converted 
and  nonconverted  systems 

Parallel:  Legacy  system 
handles  pre-euro  transactions 
and  a  new  system  handles  euro 
transactions 

New  system:  Switch  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  system,  and  migrate 
historic  data  to  the  new  system 


^  Euro  Web  sites 

European  Community 

(http://europa.eu.int/euro) 

Euroinformation.com 

(www.euroinformation.com) 

EU  Business  (www.eubusiness.com) 

EmuNet  (www.euro-emu.co.uk) 

Association  for  the  Monetary  Union 
of  Europe  (http://amue.LF.net) 
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president  and  CEO  of  Vives  Vidal, 
an  Igualada,  Spain-based  division  of 
Wyomissing,  Pa.-based  apparel  giant  VF 
Corp. 

With  the  advent  of  price  transparency, 
“everyone  must  work  to  become  more  ef¬ 
ficient,  and  consequently,  prices  will  be¬ 
come  lower,”  Prat  said. 

To  help  Vives  Vidal  become  more  effi¬ 
cient,  the  information  systems  division 
at  the  women’s  intimate  apparel  unit  is 
joining  other  functional  areas  such  as 
human  resources  to  form  a  shared  ser¬ 
vices  group.  Shared  services  groups  typi¬ 
cally  provide  centralized  IS,  human  re¬ 
sources  and  other  functional  services  to 
various  business  units. 

In  addition,  the  group  is  installing 
Prestige  Software  International’s  Master¬ 
piece/Net  financial  software  to  standard¬ 
ize  its  European  manufacturing  sites 
around  a  single  accounting  system  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  euro,  Prat  said. 

Other  companies  are  approaching  the 

A  boost  for  the  Web 

The  emergence  of  a  single  European 
currency  and  pan-European  marketing 
is  expected  to  be  a  boon  for  cross- 
border  electronic  commerce  in  Europe, 
according  to  a  report  by  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 

“Business  managers  will  seek  com¬ 
mercial  advantage  in  this  new  homo¬ 
geneous  ‘single  market'  by  accelerat¬ 
ing  their  use  of  [online]  sales 
channels,”  the  report  said. 

A  variety  of  goods  and  services  lend 
themselves  to  World  Wide  Web-based 
sales  in  Europe,  either  because  they 
are  language-neutral  or  because  of 
their  multicountry  packaging,  the  re¬ 
port  said.  The  most  likely  candidates 
include  information  technology  equip¬ 
ment  and  services,  financial  services, 
clothing  and  fashion  accessories,  con¬ 
sumer  electronics,  household  goods 
and  travel  services. 

If  at  least  20%  of  large  enterprises 
selling  in  Europe  use  the  Internet  as 
a  sales  channel,  the  number  of 
cross-border  business-to-business  Web 
transactions  will  grow  60%  to  ioo% 
by  2001,  according  to  the  Gartner 
report. 

The  same  assumptions  would  gen¬ 
erate  25%  to  50%  growth  in  the  busi- 
ness-to-consumer  markets,  the  report 
concluded. 

—  Thomas  Hoffman  and  Mitch  Betts 
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euro  from  more  of  a  tactical  standpoint. 
“We’ve  not  really  identified  anything 
where  we  can  take  great  leaps  above  the 
competition  for  competitive  advantage,” 
said  Brian  Spiller,  director  of  business 
information  systems  at  Avis  Europe  in 
Bracknell,  England,  which  is  spending 
about  $5.2  million  to  make  its  systems 
euro-ready. 

Like  its  competitors,  Avis  plans  to  of¬ 
fer  its  European  customers  the  option  of 


paying  for  a  rental  car  in  euros  or  their 
local  currency  once  the  three-year  transi¬ 
tion  period  begins  next  year. 

But  rental  car  prices  will  continue  to 
fluctuate  from  one  place  to  another  be¬ 
cause  “vehicle  costs,  taxes  and  labor  vary 
from  country  to  country,”  Spiller  said. 

Some  companies  already  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  defensive  position.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  executives  at  Toys  R  Us,  Inc. 
are  concerned  that  one  of  the  company’s 


biggest  European  competitors  — 
Carrefour  SA,  a  Wal-Mart-type  retailer  in 
Paris  —  may  begin  advertising  some  of 
its  toys  in  euros  next  year. 

“It’s  conceivable  that  beginning  next 
year,  we  may  need  to  start  pricing  [mer¬ 
chandise]  in  euros,"  said  Joseph  Giamel- 
li,  vice  president  and  chief  information 
officer  at  the  Paramus,  N.J.-based  retail¬ 
er.  “It’s  not  a  regulatory  issue,  but  a  com¬ 
petitive  issue.”  □ 
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Words  We  Live  By.  Words  You  Work  By. 


When  you  pick  up  a  copy  of  Computerworld,  you 
know  you’re  getting  the  most  objective,  unbiased 
news  and  information  in  IS.  Our  code  of  ethics 
guarantees  it. 

Why  do  we  make  such  a  big  deal  out  of  editorial 
integrity? 

Because  the  words  you  read  in  Computerworld 
often  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  your  business, 
your  career,  and  your  future. 

You  use  this  information  to  evaluate  new  products. 
To  get  a  candid  view  of  emerging  technologies. 

To  find  out  the  inside  story  on  corporate  strategies. 
To  decide  whether  to  jump  ship  or  stay  in  your 
current  job.  To  get  the  edge  on  your  competition. 

In  short,  Computerworld  is  filled  with  the  words 
IS  professionals  like  you  live  by. 


Week  in  and  week  out,  our  editors  and  reporters  call  it 
the  way  they  see  it  -  on  issues  ranging  from  network 
management  to  reengineering.  They  dig  deeply  to  bring 
you  the  most  accurate,  comprehensive  news  in  IS. 

It’s  no  wonder  over  153,000  IS  professionals  pay  to 
subscribe  to  Computemorld.  Shouldn’t  you? 

Order  today  and  you’ll  receive  51  information-packed 
issues.  Plus,  you’ll  get  our  special  bonus  publication. 

The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the  leading 
companies  using  IS  technology. 

Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription  card 
bound  into  this  issue. 

You'll  get  the  kind  of  straightforward,  impartial 
reporting  you  can  work  by.  You  have  our  word  on  it. 
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HOT  TRENDS  &  TECHNOLOGIES  IN  BRIEF 

Check  out  www.computerworld.com/inore  for  more 
resources,  Computerworld  articles  and  links. 


Peter  Yorke,  senior  Web  tech- 
g  Bjg  nologist  at  Seattle-based  aircraft 
manufacturer,  The  Boeing  Co., 

^  talks  about  the  company’s  use 

m  1  of  streaming  video.  More  than 
160,000  employees  worldwide  use  the  tool  via 
the  company’s  intranet. 


How  are  you  using  stream¬ 
ing  technology  at  Boeing? 

We’ve  been  doing  streaming 
technology  for  about  the  last 
two  years  for  marketing,  com¬ 
munication  and  training 
purposes. 

What  are  the  pitfalls  you 
have  to  plan  for  when 
deploying  streaming  tech¬ 
nology? 

For  us,  there  were  a  lot  of 
folks  with  legitimate  concerns. 
We  spent  a  lot  of  time  allaying 
their  concerns.  For  example: 
What  it  was  going  to  do  to  the 
network,  what  kind  of  addi¬ 
tional  infrastructure  was  the 
workstation  going  to  require 
and  even  some  environmental 
things  to  make  sure  that 
people  had  headphones 
vs.  speakers. 

How  have  users  adapted 
to  the  technology?  Are  they 
happy  with  the  quality  of 
streamed  video,  or  are  some 
turned  off  by  it? 

Most  folks  are  willing  to  live 
with  a  lower  image  quality  and 
frame  rate  just  to  have  this 
information  on  their  desktops. 

think  we’re  looking  at  an  evo¬ 
lutionary  process.  We  know 
rl  .  t  it  s  no:  going  to  be  as  per¬ 
fect  as  television,  but  1  think 
•we  .•>  •*:  committed  to  embrac¬ 


ing  the  technology  and  know¬ 
ing  that  it  will  improve  over 
time. 

If  you  offer  video-on- 
demand,  you  run  the  risk  of 
overloading  your  network  if 
a  lot  of  users  begin  stream¬ 
ing  simultaneously.  Was 
that  an  issue? 

It  was  a  consideration  when 
we  first  started.  But  we  found 
it’s  extremely  unlikely,  just 
given  the  nature  of  people 
being  in  different  time  zones, 
with  different  learning  styles, 
different  time  management 
practices.  ...  We  have  gover¬ 
nors  in  place  that  will  not  [let 
us]  exceed  a  number  of  concur¬ 
rent  users. 

What  is  the  business 
value  of  this  technology? 

First  and  foremost,  consis¬ 
tency  of  message.  I  think  prior 
to  [streaming],  you  would  hear 
something  on-high,  and  it  was 
filtered  down  to  your  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  to  your  director.  And  by 
the  time  it  got  to  your  first-line 
supervisor  and  you,  the  mes¬ 
sage  sort  of  had  spin  control 
and  people’s  own  perceptions 
of  what  the  message  meant. 

This  technology  short- 
circuits  that  entire  process. 

You  see  the  person;  you  sense 
the  genuineness  of  the  speaker. 


Streaming  technology 


DEFINITION:  Streaming  technology,  also  known  as  streaming  media,  lets  a  user 
view  and  hear  digitized  content  -  video,  sound  and  animation  -  as  it  is  being  down¬ 
loaded.  Streamed  sound  and  images  usually  appear  via  a  World  Wide  Web  browser 
plug-in  within  seconds  of  a  user's  click.  But  the  price  of  that  convenience  is  guality. 
The  compression  technologies  used  to  transport  the  bandwidth-intensive  content  over 
the  Internet  can  produce  less-than-satisfactory  images,  particularly  when  used  at 
28. 8K  bit/sec.  transmission  rates. 


Masses  won’t  soon  stream 
to  PCs  to  watch  TV 


By  Patrick  Thibodeau 

streaming  media  makes  it  possible  for  a  PC 
to  function  like  a  television.  But  don’t  expect 
the  same  image  quality. 

A  streamed  image  —  especially  one  viewed 
at  slower  modem  speeds  over  the  Internet  — 
is  far  from  television-like. 

The  compressed  image  received  by 
a  28. 8K  bit/sec.  modem,  for  instance, 
typically  arrives  at  a  jerky  four  to  five 
frames  per  second  vs.  television’s  30 
frames  per  second.  And  the  credit- 
card-size  image  that  appears  on  the  PC  is  no 
fun  to  look  at  (see  screen  shot). 

“I’m  excited  about  the  potential  of  the  tech¬ 
nology,  but  right  now  video  is  pretty  brutal,” 
says  David  Card,  an  analyst  at  Jupiter  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  in  New  York. 

It’s  a  different  picture  on  corporate  networks. 
Wider  networks  allow  larger  streams  with  sub¬ 
sequent  improvement  in  quality. 

But  the  improvements  in  clarity  and  sound 
of  images  sent  over  a  corporate  network  can  be 
offset  by  bandwidth  requirements.  Streaming 
media  needs  a  lot  of  bandwidth. 

For  example,  if  100  users  are  watching  full¬ 
screen  video  at  a  300K  bit/sec.  stream  rate,  or 
about  10  to  12  frames  per  second,  they  are 
using  a  total  of  30M  bytes  of  bandwidth. 

A  large  company  could  easily  swamp  its  net¬ 
works  if  thousands  of  users  sign  on  to  hear  a 
CEO’s  pep  talk.  “You  can’t  risk  everybody  get¬ 
ting  on,”  says  Joan-Carol  Brigham,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “You’ve  got  to  control  [use  of  the  net¬ 
work],  or  you  will  end  up  losing  control.” 

Despite  that  issue,  analysts  say  a  strong  busi¬ 
ness  case  can  be  made  for  using  streaming 
sound  and  images,  especially  for  training. 

“If  you’re  talking  about  training  videos  [for] 


a  highly  dispersed  sales  force  .  .  .  then,  yes,  it’s 
absolutely  worth  the  trouble,"  says  Seema 
Williams,  an  analyst  at  Forrester  Research,  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “It  means  you’re  trading 
off  bandwidth  for  an  airplane  ticket  to  some 
training  facility.” 

Video  files  and  sound  files  can  come  in 
a  variety  of  formats,  and  the  trend  among  ven¬ 
dors  is  to  support  as  many  formats 
as  possible. 

Leading  streaming  technology  ven¬ 
dors  include  Real  Networks,  Inc.  in 
Seattle,  which  set  a  de  facto  standard 
on  audio  streaming  with  its  RealAudio  and  also 
makes  RealVideo.  Microsoft  Corp.’s  NetShow 
streaming  technology  also  is  widely  used,  and 
Microsoft  has  a  stake  in  Real  Networks.  Apple 
Computer,  Inc.’s  QuickTime  is  a  front-runner, 
too.D 

Streaming  video  appears  small  on  a  screen. 
This  example,  showing  Robert  Redford  in  The 
Horse  Whisperer,  is  from  www.movies.com. 
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Low  quality,  but 
has  potential 


■  Arc  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 


The  Framework  Is  FEE. 

me  Benefits  Are  invafaiUe. 


Time  is  money. 

And,  in  today’s  competitive  market,  pro¬ 
ducing  more  with  less  has  become  something 
of  a  chorus  for  IT  managers.  But  now  there’s 
an  amazing  new  product  that  can  solve  your 
integration  issues  in  a  matter  of  days,  rather 
than  years,  A  state-of-the-art  framework  that 
manages  your  entire  heterogeneous  environ¬ 
ment  from  a  cross-platform  perspective. 

The  llnicenter  TNG 
Framework  Saves 
YOu  Time  And 
Costs  You  Nothing. 

The  Unicenter®  TNG™  Framework™ 
provides  all  the  features  you’ll  ever  need  to 
ensure  a  complete  and  robust  enterprise 
solution.  Distributed  services,  like  an  object 
repository,  auto  discovery,  event  and  calendar 
management,  reporting,  and  virus  detection,  as 


Unicenter ®  TNG™  uses  virtual  reality  to  create  a  3-D  environment 
representing  objects  in  the  real  world. 

well  as  the  revolutionary  3-D  Real  World 
Interface™  that  incorporates  virtual  reality  to  help 
you  navigate  through  your  entire  enterprise. 


The  Framework,  in  conjunction  with 
Unicenter  TNG,  the  world-class  enterprise 
management  solution,  brings  you  a  completely 
extensible  infrastructure  with  more  than  50 
additional  management  functions. 

And,  with  literally  hundreds  of  third-party 
solutions  available  for  the  Framework,  time  is  no 
longer  a  commodity.  Plug  your  own  management 
applications  into  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  world’s  most  reliable 
and  widely  used  core  support  service  available. 

Enhanced  Enterprise  Management 
Across  Any  Platform. 

Why  ask  your  development  team  to  spend  the  next 
five  years  building  new  solutions  from  scratch,  when 
you  can  use  the  Framework  as  your  foundation? 

With  the  Framework,  out-of-the-box  integration 
is  a  reality.  Today,  more  than  1 5  companies  are  ship¬ 
ping  the  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  with  their  systems. 


llnicenter  TNG  Is  Widely 
Recognized  As  The  Industry 
Standard  For  Network  And 
Systems  Management. 

Unicenter  TNG  is  the  most  open, 
interoperable  and  scalable  manage¬ 
ment  solution  available.  It  has  been 
supported  by  virtually  every  major 
hardware  and  software  company, 
including  Microsoft,  Sun,  SAP,  Intel,  HP, 
DIGITAL,  Tandem,  NCR,  SGI,  and  Data 
General.  Peter  Kastner  from  the 
Aberdeen  Group  recently  summed  it 
up  when  he  said,  “Aberdeen  positions 
the  Framework  as  the  enterprise 
management  entry-level  user  choice 
and  de  facto  IS V  platform  choice.” 


#  Of  Develop 

Developers  Time  (mos.) 

Person 

Mos. 

With  TNG  Framework 

2-D  and  3-D 
User  Interface 

5 

8 

40 

Available  Now 

Object 

Repository 

8 

12 

96 

Available  Now 

Auto  Discovery 

6 

9 

54 

Available  Now 

Calendar 

Management 

5 

8 

40 

Available  Now 

Virus  Detection 

3 

7 

21 

Available  Now 

Reporting 

4 

5 

20 

Available  Now 

Business 
Process  Views'” 

6 

7 

42 

Available  Now 

Event 

Management 

15 

18 

270 

Available  Now 

Delivery 

Timeframe 

583 

SHIP  Today 

■ 

Why  waste  time?  Unicenter  TNG  Framework  can 
save  you  countless  months. 


Call  1-888-UNICENTER  Today  For 
Your  FREE  Unicenler  TNG  Framework 
or  visit  www.tlieframework.com. 

Why  not  call  today  and  give  yourself  a  FREE  head 
start  on  your  development  schedule? 
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Y2K  is  a  complete  pain. 

It’s  also  an  opportunity  to  improve  your  network. 


"For  more  information  about  Windows  NT  Server  and  Year  2000  see  www.microsoft.com/ntserver/y2k. 

t?nr>  reduction  applies  to  version  upgrades  from  any  previous  version  of  Windows  NT  Server  and  competitive  upgrades — consult  your  reseller  for  a  complete  list  of  qualifying  competitive  products.  Discount  is  up  to  20%  off  estimated 
u  wn  pore  of  Windows  NT  Server  4.0.  Reseller  prices  may  vary.  Promotion  does  not  apply  to  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  Academic  product.  All  price  reductions  effective  through  11/15/98.  Offer  good  in  U.S.  and  Canada  only. 

1  awS  Mi  !•  oft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved  Microsoft.  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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Upgrade  to  Microsoft  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  today. 


Get  one  step  closer  to  the  next  millennium. 

Get  a  great  file/print  server. 

Get  an  outstanding  application  server. 

Get  them  unified  on  one  platform. 

Get  up  to  20%  off  and  a  free  Services  for  NetWare  CD-ROM. 

Ironic,  isn’t  it?  That  an  inconvenience  of  Y2K’s*  immensity  might  actually  do  your  network  some  good  after  all.  But  consider  it 
this  way:  since  there’s  no  getting  away  from  that  major  network  upgrade,  maybe  there’s  something  you  can  get  out  of  it.  For 
instance,  here’s  what  happens  when  you  upgrade  to  Microsoft®  Windows  NT®  Server  4.0: 

Windows  NT  Server  4.0  delivers  proven  file/print  performance.  Using  the  industry-standard  Netbench  performance  tool, 
Windows  NT  Server  4.0  outperforms  Novell  NetWare  4.11  by  nearly  17%  in  file/print  throughput  tests. 

Windows  NT  Server  4.0  unifies  file/print  and  applications  on  one  platform.  It’s  the  ideal  choice  for  supporting  key  business 
applications,  including  groupware  like  Microsoft  Exchange  Server.  There  are  already  over  4,000  applications  for  Windows  NT 
Server  available  today.  And,  of  course,  running  your  applications  and  file/print  on  a  common  platform  simplifies  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  your  network — giving  you  more  time  to  focus  on  achieving  your  long-term  goals. 

Windows  NT  Server  4.0  is  the  easy  way  to  prepare  for  the  future.  It’s  already  the  leading  intranet  platform— in  fact,  according 
to  IntelliQuest,  it’s  the  platform  that  56%  of  corporate  Web  applications  are  being  built  on.  And  with  features  like  remote 
access  services,  virtual  private  networking  and  out-of-the-box  integration  with  Microsoft  Proxy  Server,  you  can  enable  cost- 
effective,  secure  communication  across  the  Internet  among  employees,  customers  and  partners.  It’s  an  exceptional  Web  server 
too — according  to  NetCraft,  more  than  half  a  million  Internet  sites  are  currently  running  on  Windows  NT  Server. 

Windows  NT  Server  4.0  reduces  total  cost  of  ownership.  A  recent  study  by  the  Business  Research  Group  compared  it  to 
NetWare  in  a  mixed  environment,  and  revealed  that,  as  a  unified  platform,  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  lowers  the  costs  of  providing 
file/print  sharing  and  application  support  by  nearly  20%. 

And  if  you  upgrade  now  you’ll  save  up  to  20%  off  the  estimated  retail  priced  You’ll  also  qualify  for  a  free  Services  for  NetWare 
CD-ROM  (ERP  $149)  that  makes  it  easier  for  you  to  transition  your  NetWare-based  network  to  Windows  NT  Server  4.0. 

So  the  question  is  not:  How  can  I  minimize  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  upgrade  my  file/print?  The  question  is:  How  can  I 
maximize  the  benefit  of  doing  so?  It  seems  that  Y2K  is  about  more  than  just  surviving  the  turn  of  the  millennium.  Windows  NT 
Server  proves  that  it’s  equally  about  making  the  most  of  what’s  left  of  the  1900s,  and  getting  the  2000s  off  to  a  flying  start. 


Upgrade  to  Windows  NT  Server  4.0  and  save  up  to  20%. 


Act  now  to  get  a  FREE  Services  for  NetWare  CD-ROM. 


Get  details  at:  www.microsoft.com/ntserver/upgrade/ 


Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?' 


Microsoft 
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Multimedia  fantasy . .  •  With  all  the 

countless  dollars  and  brain  cells  that  have  been  in¬ 
vested  in  making  the  Web  a  broadcast  medium,  it 
would  seem  natural  that  we’d  expect  to  see  some  re¬ 
turn  on  investment  by  now. 

So  why  is  it  that  the  big  media  companies  —  the 
ones  that  do  broadcast  best  —  are  busy  investing 
their  money  in  the  prosaic  "portal”  services?  Or  that 
of  the  20  most-visited  Web  sites  listed  by 
hotioo.com,  all  but  two  make  their  living  on  text- 
based  news,  search  or  chat.  I  don’t  see  ABC  quaking 
in  its  boots  over  this. 

Nor  should  it.  Because  interactive,  multimedia  Web 
entertainment  (with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
pornography)  isn’t  going  to  take  off  for  many  years. 
The  reason  has  nothing  to  do  with  technology  or  de¬ 
mand  but  everything  to  do  with  economics  and  de¬ 
mographics.  People  who 
want  to  watch  The  X-Files 
or  listen  to  Spice  Girls  on 
the  Internet  aren’t  the 
people  Web  sites  need  to 
attract  to  build  a  viable 
business. 

For  Web  sites  to  generate 
much  revenue,  they  must  attract  upwardly  mobile, 
high-income  professionals  who’ll  pay  money  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  information  services  or  respond  to  the  up¬ 
scale  ads  that  dominate  the  Web.  The  most  precious 
possession  most  of  those  people  have  is  time.  It’s  no 
wonder,  then,  that  they  are  flocking  to  online  travel 
agencies,  news  services,  stock  traders  and  book 
stores.  Those  sites  may  be  gray  and  text-heavy,  but 
they  are  fast,  timely  and  very  effective  at  saving  time. 

But  wait:  Fast,  cheap  bandwidth  will  be  the  spark 
that  sets  multimedia  afire,  right?  Don’t  bet  on  it.  My 
office  network  has  plenty  of  bandwidth,  and  I  don’t 
see  anyone  spending  much  time  with  videoconfer¬ 
ences  or  Webcasts.  I'm  sure  there  are  people  who  will 
want  to  download  CD  tracks  or  watch  concerts  on  the 
Internet.  Such  as  kids,  perhaps.  But  take  a  lesson 
from  the  PC  games  makers:  Just  because  a  lot  of 
people  want  to  use  your  product  doesn’t  mean  they 
want  to  pay  a  lot  of  money  for  it. 

Web-based  multimedia  entertainment  is  the  video¬ 
phone  of  the  latter  ’90s:  an  attractive  technology  that 
no  one  wants  to  pay  for. 


Internet:  paul_gillin@cw.com 


Mac  column  leads  to  charges  of  bigotry  and  simple  dismay 

A  rare  moment  of  lucidity  for  Apple 

Galen  Gruman 


Sometimes,  even  Apple  listens.  That  rare  event 
occurred  just  recently,  when  Apple’s  anything- 
but-interim  CEO  Steve  Jobs  told  Macintosh  de¬ 
velopers  he  was  abandoning  the  effort  to  replace  the 
Mac  OS  with  a  new  operating  system,  code-named 
Rhapsody. 


Instead,  the  company  will  revamp  the 
current  Mac  OS  and  offer  it  as  Mac  OS 
X  (the  "X’  is  for  xo;  there  will  be  no  Mac 
OS  9). 

Thus,  much  of  the  S425  million  that 
Jobs  received  for  Next,  Inc.  and  the  core 
Rhapsody  technology  when  he  sold  it  to 
Apple  17  months 
ago  will  be  thrown 
into  a  black  hole. 

The  same  black 
hole  as  Apple's 
near-decade  of  wast¬ 
ed  investment  on 
new  operating  sys¬ 
tems  —  from  Pink 
to  Copland,  from 
Taligcnt  to  Rhapsody  and  from  Pippin  fr 
Newton.  After  all.  it's  been 
Si. 2  bill’'*" 


It’s  good  that  Computerworld’ s 
Galen  Gruman  is  so  unbiased 
about  the  Apple  Macintosh  [“A 
rare  moment  of  lucidity  for  Ap¬ 
ple,”  CW,  June  15].  He  should 
really  just  avoid  all  newspapers, 
magazines  or  Web  sites  that  are 
produced  on  a  Mac.  That  way  he 
won’t  be  unduly  swayed  by  the 
facts. 

In  a  world  of  diversity,  it’s  good 
to  know  that  there  are  still  some 
bigots  around. 

Kori  Lessing 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 
lessing.j@osu.edu 


Still.  Jobs  made  the  only  realistic  deci¬ 
sion:  Developers  had  been  saying  for 
more  than  a  year  that  they  had  little  or 


Sticking  with  Mac  OS 
lets  business  users 
breathe  easy. 


The  surprise  is  that  Apple  heard  that 
advice  and  acted  on  it.  I’ve  covered  Ap¬ 
ple  for  seven  years  and  can't  remember 
the  last  time  that  happened  for  anything 
significant. 

Of  course,  what  Apple  docs  is  increas¬ 
ingly  irrelevant  for  business  users. 
The  Mac’s  market  share  —  even  with 
Apple's  increased  sales  and  its  two 
consecutive  quarters  of  negligible  profits 
—  hasn’t  matched  what  it  was  a  yr> 
aS° 

Sure,  Apple's  share  is  back 
but  the  licensed  Mac  Ho*- 
counted  for  another  ‘ 
ket  a  yeav 

■  READ 


ket  is  • 
A« 


no  interest  in  recreating  thch- 
programs  for  Rhapsody.  A.- 
Apple  promised  a  M’r 
box  in  Rhap?''-!’ 
to  taV'  •' 


■  Galen 

Gruman’ s  column 
with  dismay. 

Once  again,  the  facts 
as  presented  are  extremely 
misleading. 

I  am  an  Apple  developer  who 
welcomed  the  announcement.  We 
developers  and  users  gain  the  best 
of  both  worlds. 

The  foundation  of  the  Mac  OS 
has  been  retained  and  improved  so 
that  existing  applications  will  “just 
work.” 

Apple  didn’t  throw  the  Rhapsody 
technology  into  a  “black  hole”  but 
rather  it  modernized  the  existing 
Mac  OS  tool  box  and  stuck  it  on 
top  of  that  great  technology. 

The  end  result  in  Mac  OS  X  is 
arguably  the  fastest,  most  stable, 
most  user-friendly  desktop  and 
server  operating  system  on  the 
market  today. 

Jason  Engle 
New  Orleans 


At  least  we'll  be  prepared  for  the  REALLY  big  date  problem 


There  is  one  glimmer  of  com¬ 
fort  for  all  the  businesses 
swept  up  in  the  coming  tidal  wave 
of  year  2000  lawsuits. 

The  courts  will  be  so  over¬ 
whelmed  that  their  year  2000 


cases  will  probably  be  heard 
around  the  time  of  the  year  10000 
problem. 

Tom  Lion 
Great  Falls,  Va. 
tlion@wizard.net 


Why  wasn't  GroupWise 
tested  on  native  platform? 

I  found  it  disturbing  that  Com¬ 
puterworld  tested  Novell’s  Group- 
Wise  product  [“Clash  on  the  Inter¬ 
net,”  CW,  June  1]  on  Windows  NT 
Server,  rather  than  on  its  native 
platform:  IntranetWare  4.11.  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  Exchange  product  and  Lo¬ 
tus’  Domino  products  were  tested 
on  their  native  platforms  —  as  was 
Sun’s  Internet  Mail  Server  —  so 
GroupWise  should  have  been  also. 
Most  people  who  deploy  Group- 
Wise  will  do  so  on  IntranetWare. 

I  was  also  confused  as  to  why 
you  did  not  test  “native”  message 
exchanges  (i.e.  sending  Exchange 
messages  to  Exchange  users, 
GroupWise  messages  to  Group- 
Wise  users)  in  your  performance 
tests,  rather  than  solely  testing  the 
SMTP  gateways  of  these  products. 
Day-to-day,  I  would  think  that  most 
managers  are  interested  in  internal 
performance,  rather  than  “how  fast 
can  I  get  Internet  mail?” 

Thanks  for  an  interesting  article, 
nonetheless. 

Jonathan  Feldman 
Technical  systems  manager 
Chatham  County  ICS  Department 
Savannah,  Ga. 

More  letters,  page  38 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters@cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 


SECURITY 

Intranets  are  exposing 
corporate  networks  to 
increased  threat.  Pass¬ 
words  and  firewalls 
are  no  longer  enough. 


The  Hartford's 
Bob  McKee: 

'When  I  started, 
security  was 

much  simpler*  / 


INSIDE 


Halt.  Hackers! 


By  Laura  DiDio 

Officials  for  the  IJ.S. 

Coast  Guard  were 
incredulous.  Despite 
all  their  precautions  and  safe  secu¬ 
rity  policies,  the  security  of  their 
corporate  intranet  had  been 
breached,  and  breached  badly.  A 
savvy  former  network  administra¬ 
tor,  Shakunda  Devi  Singla.  had  per¬ 
suaded  a  fellow  Coast  Guard  work¬ 
er  to  loan  out  his  password  and  had 
then  dialed  into  the  intranet 
remotely  and  reportedly  (the  Coast 
Guard  still  isn’t  sure)  used  a  top 
secret  password  to  gain  access  to  a 
personnel  database. 

Once  in,  she  had  proceeded  to 


delete  personnel  information  from 
that  database. 

The  hack  itself  took  only  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  hours,  but  the  aftermath  was 
much  worse.  It  took  115  workers 
1 ,800  hours  to  restore  the  lost  data 
Total  cost:  $40,000. 

It’s  a  fact  that  corporate  networks, 
designed  to  share  and  transmit  data, 
are  inherendy  insecure. 

The  addition  of  intranets,  which 
incorporate  Web  browsers  for  Inter¬ 
net  access,  and  extranets,  which 
enable  outsiders  such  as  customers 
and  business  partners  to  access  the 
corporate  network,  as  well  as  the 
emergence  of  electronic  commerce 


"  : 


SECURITY  TIPS,  PAGE  2 


FOREWARNED,  PAGE  3 


MASTERCARD,  PAGE  7 
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Continued from  page  1 

can  make  the  enterprise  even  more 

porous  for  unwary  businesses. 

Sometimes  the  culprits  are  unwitting 
end  users  who  make  errors  that  com¬ 
promise  network  security  on  a  daily  basis. 
These  errors  range  from  the  arcane,  such 
as  dialing  into  forbidden  Internet  sites 
and  downloading  freeware  that  can  be 
riddled  with  viruses,  to  the  mundane, 
such  as  sharing  passwords  and  leaving 
systems  unattended.  These  actions  make 
the  intranet  easy  prey  for  hackers. 

So  what  can  be  done  to  combat  these 
threats?  Companies  need  to  start  with 
a  good  foundation.  That  means  imple¬ 
menting  strong  security  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  making  security  an  intrin¬ 
sic  part  of  network  operations  and  daily 
life.  We  talked  to  security  experts  and 
corporate  security  specialists,  asking  for 
their  suggestions  and  approaches.  Some 
of  their  recommendations:  Take  inven¬ 
tory  of  corporate  data,  use  more  than 
firewalls  for  security,  encrypt  sensitive 
corporate  data  and  conduct  audits  to 
assess  security  weaknesses.  Basically,  they 
say  companies  need  to  constandy  review 
security  procedures  and  practices. 

That’s  what  Bob  McKee  has  done  in 
response  to  the  growing  siege  of  intranets. 
McKee,  director  of  information  man¬ 
agement  security  at  The  Hartford  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  a  1 3- 
year  veteran,  has  26  people  in  his  security 
organization.  The  22  security  managers 
and  four  disaster  recovery  and  business 
contingency  planning  managers  use  a 
combination  of  education,  accountability, 
common  sense  and  good  security  prod¬ 
ucts  to  safeguard  the  firm’s  data. 

“When  I  started,  security  was  much 
simpler.  Our  biggest  worry  was  pass¬ 
words  and  IDs  for  the  mainframe,” 
McKee  recalls.  The  introduction  of 
intranets,  Web  browsers  and  Internet 
access  has  made  security  a  7  by  24  job. 
Education  starts  with  the  employee’s  first 
day  on  the  job.  Along  with  a  booklet 
on  benefits  and  corporate  policies, 
employees  are  given  handouts  of  com¬ 
pany  security  policies  governing  com¬ 


puter  usage,  good  security  practices  and 
all  the  no-no’s. 

And  for  the  past  three  years,  The  Hart¬ 
ford,  in  conjunction  with  the  Comput¬ 
er  Security  Institute,  has  also  published 
Frontline,  a  quarterly  security  publica¬ 
tion  distributed  to  all  25,000  worldwide 
employees.  It  contains  articles  on  secu¬ 
rity  issues,  Internet  threats  and  vulner¬ 
abilities,  and  hackers.  The  end  result, 
McKee  says,  is  heightened  awareness. 

“We  realize  people  will  be  reluctant  to 
rat  out  their  employees  and  to  report 
security  violations.  We’re  not  looking  to 
nail  individuals  to  the  cross  —  we  want 
to  educate  them  and  make  sure  securi¬ 
ty  is  never  far  from  their  minds  so  they 
turn  the  computer  off  at  night,  don’t  keep 
their  passwords  pasted  to  the  monitor 

Security  Tips 

Here’s  a  list  of  tips  for  securing  your 
intranet,  compiled  by  Peter  Shipley,  a 
security  architect  at  KPMG  Peat 
Marwick  in  San  Francisco. 

1  .  Don't  let  users  log  directly  on  to  an 
intranet  host  server. 

2.  Intranet  passwords  should  contain 
alpha  and  numeric  characters  in  both 
upper  and  lowercase  and  be  no  longer 
than  six  characters.  Limit  a  users 
invalid  log-in  attempts. 

3.  Encrypt  sensitive  data  during 
transmission. 

4.  Restrict  the  use  of  .rhost  and 
host.equiv  files  that  let  users  access 
intranet  hosts  without  a  password. 

5.  Install  intranet  detection  mecha¬ 
nisms  (i.e.,  intrusion  detection  and 
audit  trails). 

6.  Inventory  all  intranet  systems  and 
data,  and  have  an  intranet  disaster 
recovery  plan. 


and  don’t  download  freeware  from  the 
Internet,”  McKee  says.  “It’s  also  paid  off 
with  regard  to  the  increasing  number 
of  virus  hoaxes.  We  now  get  people  call¬ 
ing  us  immediately  when  they  suspect 
something,”  he  adds. 

McKees  biggest  intranet  security  con¬ 
cern  is  ensuring  that  he  has  the  right 
level  of  protection  for  all  the  servers. 
“I  determine  that  by  knowing  which 
departments  have  intranet  servers  up 
and  running  and  making  sure  that  we 
communicate  and  determine  if  the  data 
needs  to  be  protected,”  he  says.  So  far, 
he  adds,  the  proactive  measures  have 
helped  The  Hartford  avoid  a  serious  hit. 

FOOTING  THE  BILL 

Not  every  security  specialist  can  get  upper 
management  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  type 
of  intranet  security  The  Hartford  uses. 
“I  complain  and  complain  and  show  my 
managers  all  the  alarming  statistics  and 
clip  the  stories  about  the  hackers,  and 
it  still  does  no  good,”  says  the  security 
administrator  at  a  Fortune  1 ,000  firm  in 
the  Northeast  who  requested  anonymi¬ 
ty.  While  the  firm  does  have  firewalls  and 
antivirus  packages  installed,  the  securi¬ 
ty  manager  says  he  still  worries  because 
“the  virus  products  are  three  versions  old, 
and  we  don’t  have  the  latest  upgrades  for 
the  firewalls.  You  could  say  I  pray  a  lot.” 

Corporations  that  ignore  security  and 
fail  to  implement  security  policies  and 
procedures  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  says 
Mark  Gembicki,  president  of  Warroom 
Research,  Inc.,  a  security  consultancy  in 
Annapolis,  Md.  “If  you’re  not  proac¬ 
tive  about  safeguarding  your  data,  it’s  a 
question  of ‘when,’  not  ‘if’  you’ll  get 
hacked,”  he  says. 

With  such  bleak  prognostications, 
what  can  be  done  to  ward  off  disaster? 
Plenty,  security  administrators  and  ana¬ 
lysts  say. 

Warroom’s  Gembicki  advises  busi¬ 
nesses  to  take  inventory  of  all  data,  deter¬ 
mine  what  needs  protection,  pinpoint 
areas  of  vulnerability  and  add  appro¬ 
priate  security  devices  and  policy  mea¬ 
sures.  If  you  have  a  server  with  sensi- 
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Forewarned  and  Forearmed 


here’s  no  substitute  for 
thorough  planning. 

Mike  Anderson  is  a 
former  security  investi¬ 
gator  at  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
who  co-founded  New  Technology, 

Inc.,  a  security  consulting  firm  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  that  caters  to  Fortune 
500  accounts.  He  says  many  of  his 
clients  are  "astounded  to  find  that 
we  can  frequently  hack  into  systems 
and  networks  in  30  minutes  or  less,” 
despite  the  fact  that  they  think  they've 
done  all  the  right  things  to  secure 
their  intranets. 

One  of  Price  Waterhouse's  Tiger 
Team  customers,  a  Fortune  100  manu¬ 
facturing  business,  was  very  proactive 
about  installing  the  latest  firewall 
equipment  and  maintaining  good  secu¬ 
rity  policies,  says  Gary  Loveland,  a 

tive  financial  data  on  it,  limit  access  or 
physically  isolate  the  financial  network 
from  the  Web  server.  “Security  activities 
like  these  are  ongoing,  constant  process¬ 
es,  like  weeding  the  garden.  If  you  don’t 
do  it  regularly,  you  will  be  overrun  with 
weeds  —  or  hackers,”  Gembicki  says. 

Taking  inventory  of  all  corporate  data 
is  pragmatic  from  a  cost  savings  basis 
as  well,  says  Mark  Fabro,  director  of  risk 
assessment  at  Secure  Computing,  Inc. 
who  performs  ethical,  or  “white  hat,” 
hacks  for  his  business  clients.  Many  firms, 
he  notes,  have  limited  funds  and  can’t 
afford  the  latest  and  greatest  firewall  or 
antivirus  version.  “Taking  inventory  of 
all  corporate  data  helps  the  manager 
decide  which  data  most  needs  to  be 
secured.  If  you  have  people  who  rarely 
access  public  data  networks  or  do  a  lot 
of  messaging,  chances  are  they  can  get 
by  with  older  virus  packages.” 

Firewalls  have  become  something  of 
a  two-edged  sword.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  do  represent  a  good  first  line  of 
defense  and  a  necessary  component  in 
the  overall  intranet  security  infrastruc¬ 
ture.  But  they  can  also  lull  businesses  into 
a  false  sense  of  complacency. 


partner  in  Price  Waterhouse's  IS  risk 
management  group.  The  Tiger  Team's 
initial  attempts  to  defeat  the  firm's 
intranet  security  were  repulsed. 

However,  the  company  did  have  one 
glaring  weakness:  It 
had  recently  acquired  a 
subsidiary  and  attached 
that  firm's  network  to 
the  corporate  backbone. 

"Not  only  did  they  not 
check  for  that  but  the 
subsidiary  had  a  live 
connection  to  the 

Internet  and  the  company  didn't  real¬ 
ize  it,"  Loveland  says. 

And  then  there  are  just  some  busi¬ 
nesses  that,  despite  threats  and  warn¬ 
ings,  refuse  to  take  security  seriously. 

Anderson  relates  that  one  of  his 
clients  —  an  international  oil  com¬ 


pany  —  had  no  security  policies  or 
procedures  in  place.  "We  told  them 
their  laxity  meant  they  had  no  way  of 
even  knowing  if  their  networks  were 
hacked.  Needless  to  say,  they  quick¬ 
ly  rectified  the  matter,"  Anderson 
explains. 

Most  of  Anderson's  clients  though, 


IN  AN  EXCLUSIVE  Warroom  Research 
survey  due  out  next  month,  of  320  firms 
polled  on  the  likelihood  of  a  security 
crisis  hitting  them  by  the  Year  2000, 
100%  say  it  is  possible. 


are  doing  just  the  opposite.  "We  have 
an  increasing  number  of  businesses 
that  are  asking  us  for  'special'  ways  to 
encrypt  their  data,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  intranets  and  the  Internet 
and  electronic  commerce,"  he  says. 

—  LAURA  DIDIO 


“Firewalls  are  like  a  gate  around  your 
property:  They  guard  the  perimeter.  But 
they  can  also  be  like  France’s  Maginot 
line:  If  there’s  a  security  hole  in  your  net¬ 
work  operating  system,  operating  sys¬ 
tem  or  application,  the  hacker  will  sim¬ 
ply  bypass  the  firewall  and  get  right  to 
your  sensitive  data,”  Fabro  says. 

SCALING  THE  FIREWALL 

Peter  Shipley,  a  security  analyst  at  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  LLP  in  San  Francisco, 
ought  to  know.  In  his  former  incarna¬ 
tion  as  the  hacker  “Evil  Pete,”  he  regu¬ 
larly  and  easily  invaded  corporate  sys¬ 
tems  —  going  around  or  hacking  right 
through  firewalls.  His  experiences  pro¬ 
vide  valuable  insight  on  how  easy  it  is 
to  compromise  the  corporate  network  if 
users  are  unwary  or  unmindful  of  prop¬ 
erties  of  their  software  and  hardware. 

For  instance,  it  can  be  fairly  easy  to 
hack  the  firewall’s  host  hardware.  “If  the 
firewall  runs  on  a  Windows  NT  or  Unix 
box,  it  may  be  possible  to  break  into 
the  underlying  operating  system  by  hack¬ 
ing  into  the  TCP/IP  address  or  via  the 
dial-up  modem.  That’s  a  common 
method  hackers  use  to  bypass  the  fire¬ 


wall  and  gain  direct  access  to  intranet 
systems  and  servers,”  Shipley  says. 

To  further  compromise  an  already- 
hacked  network,  hackers  often  install  a 
common  network  sniffer.  Sniffers  are 
devices  used  for  network  diagnostics. 
“But  they  can  also  be  deployed  for  covert 
data  interception  on  intranet  and  HTTP, 
telnet  and  FTP  servers,  to  name  just  a 
few,”  Shipley  says.  The  solution  is  to 
do  thorough,  regular  inventory  checks 
of  every  device  on  the  network  and 
remove  suspicious  gear. 

Fabro  also  recommends  that  security 
managers  and  network  administrators 
thoroughly  check  and  test  their  firewall 
configurations  on  a  test  network  before 
installing  them  on  a  production  server. 
“Errors  in  firewall  configurations  are  very 
common.  Use  common  sense  —  don’t 
just  take  it  out  of  the  box  and  put  it  on 
your  network.  A  firewall  that’s  config¬ 
ured  improperly  is  use¬ 
less,”  he  says. 

Once  the  hackers  enter 
your  corporate  intranet  via 
firewalls,  software  or  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  they  can 
Continued  on  page  6 


WHAT'S  ONLINE 


To  learn  more  about  the 
risks  of  ignoring  security, 
visit  Intranets  online  at 

www.  computerworld.  com/intranets 
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SECURITY 


Continued from  page  3 
roam  at  will,  wreaking  havoc  and  then 
“gracefully  covering  their  tracks,”  Ship- 
ley  says.  Even  scarier,  using  tricks  of  the 
trade  such  as  log  modification  tools,  they 
can  cover  their  tracks  and  destroy  all  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  presence. 

“Hackers  can  cover  up  an  invasion  and 
make  an  attack  look  like  an  act  of  God, 


'WE'RE  NOT  LOOKING  TO  nail  individ¬ 
uals  to  the  cross  —  we  want  to 
educate  them  and  make  sure  secu¬ 
rity  is  never  far  from  their  minds." 

BOB  MCKEE,  THE  HARTFORD 


such  as  a  disk  crash.  And  that’s  not  the 
end  of  it —  they  often  thoughtfully  leave 
backdoors  for  themselves  to  gain  reentry,” 
Shipley  says. 

One  obvious  solution:  Encrypt  sen¬ 
sitive  corporate  data  to  make  it  harder 
for  prying  eyes  to  see.  This  usually  means 
two-factor  authentication  that  includes 
encrypted  data  and  user  PINs. 

KEEP  PACE  WITH  GROWTH 

That’s  what  Reliant  General  Insurance 
Services,  Inc.  did  to  batten  down  the 
hatches  on  its  corporate  intranet.  The 
San  Diego-based  firm,  which  insures 
high-risk  motorists,  has  seen  explosive 
growth  in  its  business  in  the  wake  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia  making  insurance  mandatory 
in  1 997.  But  with  that  growth,  Reliant 
had  to  find  new  ways  to  safeguard  its 
data  because  all  of  the  company’s  under¬ 
writers  worked  from  home  using  inse¬ 
cure,  dial-up  modems,  says  Cary  White, 
Reliant’s  director  of  MIS. 

“We  can’t  afford  a  hack.  There’s  too 
much  sensitive  customer  information 
being  transmitted  from  our  remote 
underwriters  to  our  intranet  via  the  Inter¬ 
net.  If  we  got  hacked,  there  would  be  big 
fallout.  I’d  expect  customers  to  go  to  our 
competitors  for  their  insurance,”  he  says. 

Reliant’s  solution  was  to  install  a  vir¬ 
tual  private  network  from  Axent  Tech¬ 
nologies,  Inc.,  which  provided  the  com¬ 


pany  with  encrypted  passwords  and  data, 
as  well  as  encryption  at  the  firewall. 

As  for  the  applications,  operating  sys¬ 
tems  and  network  operating  systems, 
they  too  should  be  thoroughly  tested. 
And  network  administrators  and  secu¬ 
rity  managers  need  to  familiarize  them¬ 
selves  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Windows  NT,  for  example,  has 
lately  become  a  favorite 
hacker  target.  But  NT  secu¬ 
rity  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  that  of  most  rivals. 

The  problem  is  that  NT 
comes  out  of  the  box  in  an 
inherently  “trusting”  man¬ 
ner.  It’s  up  to  the  network 
administrator  to  turn  on  the 
existing  security  controls.  NT  Server  does 
contain  things  such  as  intruder  account 
security,  which  lets  the  network  admin¬ 
istrator  lock  an  account  if  the  password 
is  entered  incorrectly  a  specified  num¬ 
ber  of  times. 

But  first  you  have  to  know  it’s  there, 
and  there’s  no  substitution  for  hands-on 
training.  Jeff  Dazell,  LAN  network  ser¬ 
vices  administrator  at  Dana  Corp.,  a 
$7  billion  automotive  parts  manufac¬ 
turer  with  45,000  employees  worldwide, 
says  his  network  administrators  took  “18 
months  to  get  fully  up  to  speed”  on  NT 
security.  Part  of  the  issue  was  that  NT 
4.0  was  a  new  operating  system  with 
1 6  million  lines  of  code.  And  as  with  any 
new  operating  system,  there  are  always 
issues  of  backward  compatibility  with 
older  operating  systems  and  applications. 

If  the  network  administrator  isn’t  savvy 
enough  to  implement  the  security  default 
parameters,  internal  and  external  hack¬ 
ers  could  get  carte  blanche  supervisory 
rights  to  access,  delete,  write  and  execute 
other  users’  files  that  share  the  same  Win¬ 
dows  NT  domain  directory. 

The  fix  for  this  is  simple  and  free.  The 
network  administrator  must  remove  the 
full  access  control  at  installation  and  then 
grant  users  more  appropriate  read/write 
access  privileges.  Another  smart  move  is 
to  disable  the  Guest  accounts  and  rename 
the  Administrator  accounts. 


Point  solutions  for  securing  the 
intranet  all  work  well,  but  to  really  min¬ 
imize  the  chances  of  a  successful  intranet 
hack,  experts  advise  businesses  to  get  a 
security  audit  or  risk  assessment  check. 
Prices  range  from  thousands  to  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  depending  on 
the  size  and  scope  of  the  organization. 
For  a  fee,  security  consulting  firms, 
including  all  Big  She  accounting  firms, 
will  come  in  and  perform  an  ethical  hack 
designed  to  pinpoint  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  organization. 

Gary  Loveland,  a  partner  in  Price 
Waterhouse’s  IS  risk  management  group, 
says  an  initial  sweep  of  a  user’s  premis¬ 
es  uncovers  no  lack  of  antivirus  software 
or  protective  devices,  such  as  router-  or 
Internet-based  firewalls.  “Users  have  gird¬ 
ed  for  battle  and  are  generally  armed  to 
the  teeth  with  the  latest  security  devices. 
The  biggest  vulnerability  we  see  is  that 
businesses  don’t  take  the  time  to  really 
assess  where  their  weaknesses  are.  They’re 
usually  tripped  up  by  some  silly  back¬ 
door  that’s  been  left  open,”  he  says. 

In  this  era  of  mergers  and  acquisitions, 
a  company  that  has  taken  all  the  right 
precautions  might  unwittingly  com¬ 
promise  its  entire  enterprise  network  by 
adding  a  newly  acquired  subsidiary  net¬ 
work  to  the  enterprise.  “A  newly  acquired 
company,  especially  if  it’s  small,  could 
have  big  gaps  in  its  network.  So  we  advise 
companies  to  scrutinize  security  before 
adding  new  networks  onto  the  enter¬ 
prise,”  he  says. 

Look  at  the  Coast  Guard:  They  took 
all  the  right  precautions  and  still  got 
attacked.  Sad  to  say,  the  Coast  Guard 
was  lucky,  according  to  Chris  Klaus,  chief 
technology  officer  at  Internet  Security 
Systems,  Inc.  in  Atlanta.  “Not  only  did 
they  get  off  cheap  —  $40,000  data  loss¬ 
es  from  intranet  hacks  are  nothing  these 
days  —  but  they  got  off  easy.  They  were 
able  to  identify  the  data  that  was  lost  and 
restore  it,”  he  says. 


Di Dio  is  a  Computerworld  senior 
editor,  security  and  network  operat¬ 
ing  systems. 
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PROJECT:  MASTERCARD  INTERN ATIOMAL.  INC. 

Going  Above  and  Beyond  the  Firewall 

By  Steve  Alexander 


Credit-card  firm  Master- 
Card  International,  Inc. 
has  gone  well  beyond  the 
use  of  firewalls  to  insure 
the  security  of  data  shared 
among  2,400  internal 
users  and  23,000  finan¬ 
cial  institutions  world¬ 
wide.  Purchase,  N.Y.- 
based  MasterCard  uses  a  variety  of 
security  approaches,  from  traditional 
passwords  to  secure  ID  cards  that  gen¬ 
erate  ever-changing  passwords.  Sam 
Alkhalaf,  St.  Louis-based  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  technology  and  strategic  archi¬ 
tecture,  explains  the  security  strategy. 

WHAT  THEY'RE  DOING 

MasterCard  uses  passwords  but  deals 
with  problems  such  as  people  forgetting 
them  or  using  obvious  passwords.  Some 
users  have  ID  cards  that  can  be  read  by 
card  readers.  In  addition,  about  2,000 
users  who  need  greater  security  use  secure 


MASTERCARD'S 
SAM  ALKHALAF: 
Users  may  not  use  a 
security  procedure  they 
perceive  as  too  difficult 


ID,  which  have  a  litde  window  with  pass¬ 
word  digits  that  change  every  two  min¬ 
utes.  Those  changes  are  synchronized  to 
an  algorithm  in  the  computer  system. 

The  firm  also  uses  an  internally  devel¬ 
oped  piece  of  security  software  called 
MasterCard  Online,  which  resides  on  its 
own  server  and  interacts  with  a  sepa¬ 
rate  secure  ID  server  and  Cisco  Systems, 
Inc.  routers.  The  firewall  comprises  all 
three  pieces.  All  extranet  applications 
ride  on  top  of  MasterCard  Online,  which 
provides  them  with  common  commu¬ 
nications,  security  and  encryption. 

Applications  servers  are  on  protect¬ 
ed  network  segments,  with  applications 
invoked  only  through  the  MasterCard 
Online  desktop  icon.  Users  must  be 
authenticated  to  gain  access  to  applica¬ 
tions,  and  additional  levels  of  security 
can  be  added  at  the  screen  or  field  level. 

BENEFITS 

Benefits  include  a  consistent  security  pol¬ 
icy  across  all  kinds  of  different  applica¬ 
tions;  applications  that  can  leverage  Mas¬ 
terCard  Onlines  security  strength  with 
little  or  no  incremental  investment;  and 
side  processes  such  as  managing  user  IDs, 
which  are  handled  for  the  user  and  are 
well-defined  and  proven. 

WHAT'S  AHEAD 

MasterCard  is  looking  at  new  ways  to 
use  passwords.  From  a  cost  perspective, 
the  combination  of  a  password  and  the 
secure  ID  card  is  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  for  the  level  of  secu¬ 
rity  it  provides.  It’s  like 
a  bank  ATM  machine. 
The  company  has 
looked  at  biometric  tech¬ 
nology,  which  recognizes 
fingerprints,  faces  or  the  iris 


of  the  eye.  The  trouble  is  that  those 
methods  are  expensive. 

MasterCard  has  also  taken  a  pre¬ 
liminary  look  at  the  adaptive  firewall, 
which  identifies  potential  threats  by 
looking  at  patterns  of  use. 

TECHNICAL  CHALLENGES 

Security  places  a  burden  on  users,  who 
may  not  use  an  application  if  they  per¬ 
ceive  the  security  procedures  as  too  dif¬ 
ficult.  As  a  result,  the 
secure  ID  cards  are  used 
only  for  very  sensitive 
applications. 


WHAT'S  ONLINE 


TOOLS 

Every  firewall  comes  with 

its  own  audit  trail  logs.  MasterCard  may 

add  its  own  alerts.  MasterCard  Online 

is  a  custom-developed  application.  The 

Secure  ID  cards  come  from  Security 

Dynamics  Technologies  in  Bedford, 

Mass. 

RETURN  ON  INVESTMENT 

The  firm  believes  MasterCard  Online 
allows  it  to  bring  new  applications  to 
market  more  quickly  by  answering  about 
90%  of  security  concerns. 

ADVICE 

Establish  a  group  dedicated  to  data  secu¬ 
rity  and  form  an  incident  response  team 
to  respond  to  security  breaches.  Also,  use 
independent  consultants  or  third  parties 
for  security  reviews  and  simulated  attacks 
on  your  firm’s  network.  Lastly,  be  sure 
your  extranet  users  have  a  clear  idea  of 
their  responsibility  to  keep  your  data  and 
network  data  confidential. 

Alexander  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Edina,  Minn. 


For  an  expanded  view  of 
this  project  with  RealAudio 
clips,  point  your  browser  to 

www.computerworld.com/intranets 
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DON'T  LET  THE  DESKTOP 
SLOW  YOU  DOWN. 
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The  PC  is  a  necessary  evil.  Buf  to  your  users  it  can  feel  like  more  trouble  than  it's  worth. 
They  wait  for  repairs.  They  wait  for  applications.  They  wait  for  upgrades. 

If  they  could  stop  waiting,  they  could  get  working. 

Introducing  Z.E.N.works”  from  Novell®. 


Z.E.N. works  allows  the  IS  department  to  manage  applications  and  upgrades  from  a  single  location. 
Users  click  on  an  icon  and  the  application  loads  itself. 

When  an  application  is  broken  it  locates  the  problem  and  repairs  itself  from  the  network  copy, 
often  without  the  user  being  aware  that  anything  was  wrong. 

If  the  user  has  a  problem  with  their  desktop,  they  can  click  on  an  icon  to  connect  to  the 
appropriate  person  and  demonstrate  the  problem  remotely. 

Z.E.N. works  leverages  the  power  of  Novell  Directory  Services™  so  that  users  have  a  digital  persona  with  their 
unique  combination  of  access,  preferences  and  applications,  regardless  of  which  desktop  they  use. 

In  other  words,  you  get  the  benefits  of  an  NC  from  your  PC. 

To  see  how  a  networked  desktop  can  end  the  waiting 
and  make  your  users  more  productive,  check  out  our  Z.E.N. works  trial  CD. 

Just  visit  us  at  www.novell.com/zencd 


Novell 


Z.  E.  N.  W  0  It  X  S 
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Are  people  ready  to  pay  for  good  info 

Tim  Andrews 


The  ongoing  debate  in  the  Web  world  is  whether 
services  that  provide  information  for  a  fee  can 
thrive  —  or  even  survive.  Will  people  pay  for 
information  when  so  many  sites  provide  it  free  of 
charge?  Should  they?  I’d  argue  yes  to  both  questions. 

Cyberspace  offers  too  many 
pseudo-answers  from  too 
many  dubious  sources. 


The  Web  has  opened  up  unprecedent¬ 
ed  opportunities  to  communicate  and 
share  ideas  and  information,  locally  and 
globally.  It  arrived  as 
the  great  equalizer  of 
access  —  giving  any¬ 
body  with  a  browser 
the  ability  to  reach 
an  unlimited  uni¬ 
verse  of  information 
and  giving  even  the 
borderline  technical¬ 
ly  literate  the  ability 
to  become  a  “publisher.” 

Seemed  like  a  great  deal  at  the  time, 
didn’t  it?  Just  pay  for  the  access  and  get 
lots  of  free  information.  But  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  21st  century,  that  model  has 
quickly  become  outdated.  Today,  the  Web 
is  a  macromedium  that  serves  serious 
business  professionals  as  well  as  general 
consumers.  It’s  time  to  re-evaluate  the 


Web  in  terms  of  what  it  actually  pro¬ 
vides  those  vastly  different  groups. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Web  of¬ 
fers  too  many  pseudo-answers  from 
too  many  dubious  sources.  Lots  of 
wanna-be  publishers  have  cluttered 
the  cyberscape  with  their  Web  sites. 

But  if  you  know  where  to  find  them, 
there  are  valuable  sites  that  offer  infor¬ 
mation  based  on  trusted  sources  and  re¬ 
liable  content  that  provides  context,  per¬ 
spective  and  analysis  that  can  be  used 
immediately  in  decision-making.  That’s 
intelligence,  not  just  facts.  And  intelli¬ 
gence  helps  people  make  wise  decisions. 


It  improves  efficiency,  productivity  and, 
in  the  end,  profitability. 

Shared  intelligence  commands  a  price, 
no  matter  what  form  it  takes.  Experts 
don’t  consult  for  free.  Authors  don’t 
write  books  for  free.  Intelligence  found 
on  the  Web  —  via  services  that  integrate 
a  variety  of  authoritative  content  or  sites 
where  content  is  based  on  a  particular 
publication  —  also 
should  carry  a  price. 
When  it  comes  to  intel¬ 
ligence,  you  get  what 
you  pay  for. 

Sure,  there  always 
will  be  people  who’ll 
plow  through  massive 
amounts  of  sometimes  moot  informa¬ 
tion  or  random  facts,  hoping  to  stumble 
across  what  they’re  looking  for.  But  busi¬ 
ness  professionals  must  make  smart  de¬ 
cisions  quickly.  Wasted  time  is  lost  rev¬ 
enue  and  missed  opportunity. 

Home  buyers  hire  real  estate  agents  to 
find  that  perfect  home.  Readers  buy 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  get  better 
informed.  In  the  same  way,  business 
professionals  are  paying  —  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  pay  —  for  valuable  information 
and  time  saved. 

Fascination  with  the  powerful  Web  is 
waning,  and  expectation  of  real  answers 


on  the  Web? 


to  crucial  business  questions  is  growing. 
Few  free  sites  will  have  the  resources  to 
respond  to  the  increasingly  complex  in¬ 
formation  requests  of  business  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  even  fewer  will  find  the 
right  business  model  to  guarantee  long¬ 
term  success. 

For  some  Web  sites,  just  as  with  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio,  advertisers  alone  will 
provide  the  capital  muscle  needed  to 
offer  valuable  content.  For  others,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  advertising  and  subscriber  fees  is 
working.  And  for  some  traditional  online 
information  services,  measured  experi¬ 
mentation  with  an  ad-supported  model 
—  as  an  alternative  to  the  all-subscrip¬ 
tion  one  —  is  just  beginning. 

By  itself,  Web  technology  carries  little 
marketable  value.  Access  to  a  world  of 
information  doesn’t  matter  if  the  content 
fails  to  satisfy.  If  television  is  guilty  of 
“57  channels  and  nothin’  on,”  as  Bruce 
Springsteen  has  strummed,  how  many 
wasted  channels  will  continue  to  occupy 
the  Web?  Stay  tuned.  □ 


Andrews  is  vice  president  and  editor  of  en¬ 
terprise  products  at  Dow  Jones  Interactive 
Publishing.  This  unit  of  Dow  Jones  ej  Co. 
produces  Dow  Jones  Interactive,  a  business 
intelligence  service  for  firms.  His  Internet 
address  is  tandrews@wsJ.dowjones.com. 


Bad  news  for  high-rent  consultants 

Michael  Schrage 


Wanna  radically  transform  your  hidebound  IT 
culture?  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  con¬ 
sultants  who’ll  cheerfully  play  change  agent 


for  a  not-so-tiny  fee. 

Of  course,  the  organizational  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  friction  might  be  high  and  the 
managerial  interactions  technically  trau¬ 
matic  —  but  hey,  you  can’t  make  an 
omelette  without  breaking  a  few  eggs, 
right? 

But  those  consultant-bites-organiza- 
tion  (and  organization-bites-back)  stories 
are  a  dime  a  dozen  in  the  lengthy  litera¬ 
ture  of  IS  management.  By  sheer  acci¬ 
dent,  I  stumbled  across  a  refreshingly 
provocative  new-and-improved  version  of 
how  computational  cultures  can  change 
and  change  fast.  And  no,  it  doesn’t  re¬ 
quire  a  multimillion-dollar  retainer. 

I  was  talking  with  the  vice  president  of 
advertising  at  Procter  &  Gamble  —  noth¬ 
ing  ess  than  the  world’s  largest  adver¬ 
tiser  -  about  the  current  and  future  im¬ 
pact  the  ’net  on  how  P&G  will  market 
itself  id  its  formidable  array  of  con- 
sum  >rands,  such  as  Tide,  Crest  and 
Pam  s.  We  talked  banners  and  click¬ 


throughs  and  digital  coupons.  But  when 
I  asked  the  executive  how  a  Cincinnati- 
based  global  company  had  to  change  to 
integrate  those  new  media  into  its 
thought  and  managerial  processes,  he 
gave  credit  to  —  believe  it  or  not  — 
P&G’s  summer  interns. 

P&G  puts  its  business  school  summer 
interns  (who  are  no  slouches  —  they 
come  from  tony  places  like  Harvard  and 
the  University  of  Chicago)  on  internal 
task  forces  to  evaluate  aspects  of  the 
company  that  might  stand  improvement. 
At  the  end  of  their  tours,  the  interns  pre¬ 
sent  their  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  company  chairman.  Appar¬ 
ently,  the  most  recent  intern  task  force 
recommended  that  P&G  dramatically  re¬ 
vamp  its  infostructure  and  make  Inter¬ 
net  access  available  to  everybody  in  the 
organization.  Everybody. 

To  its  credit,  P&G  top  management 
didn’t  opt  for  the  thanks-so-much-and- 


have-a-nice-life  response,  but  rather  rec¬ 
ognized  (as  smart  marketing  companies 
so  often  do)  that  demographics  matter. 
This  generation  of  future  managers  had 
grown  up  in  a  world  where  instant  ac¬ 
cess  to  information  via  E-mail  and  Web 
sites  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  In¬ 
deed,  the  advertising  executive  told  me, 
if  P&G  had  any  hope  of  attracting  and 
retaining  the  best  graduates  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  top  business  schools,  the  company 
had  to  rethink  its  investment  in  and 
management  of  digital  technology.  P&G 
treated  the  children’s-brigade  task  force 
as  a  window  to  the  future  — -  and  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  cost-ef¬ 
fective  introspection. 

To  be  sure,  other 
organizations  such 
as  Johnson  &  John¬ 
son  and  McKinsey  & 

Co.  have  discovered 
that  the  emergence 
of  these  new  “digital 


P&G's  new-media 
strategy  comes  from 
summer  interns. 


demographics”  requires  them  to  invest 
more  and  smarter  in  their  infostructures. 
That  has  little  to  do  with  issues  of  the 
Gen  X  work  ethic  (a  topic  for  another 
column)  and  more  to  do  with  the  reality 
that,  for  the  typical  25-year-old  college 
graduate,  an  organization  without  Inter¬ 
net  access  is  precisely  like  an  organiza¬ 
tion  without  telephone  access.  WTiile  45- 
year-old  general  managers  intellectually 
understand  that,  many  don’t  viscerally 
appreciate  it. 

In  fact,  too  many  of  them  don’t  appre¬ 
ciate  it  until  competition  and  a  blue-chip 
consulting  firm  aggressively  insist  that 
they  can’t  influence  tomorrow  unless 
and  until  they  start  to  five  in  it. 

The  fact  that  technical  transforma 
tion  of  that  sort  can  be  intern-driven 
rather  than  purchased  at  a  premium 
from  the  madding  crowd  of  consul¬ 
tants  reflects  a  powerful  and  im¬ 
portant  truth:  The  creative  manage¬ 
ment  of  digital  capital  depends  or? 
the  creative  appreciation  of  human 
capital.  □ 


Schrage  is  a  research  associate 
MIT  Media  Lab  and  authc  rJ  N 
More  Teams!  His  Internet  aadrt  •  1 
schrage@  media,  mit.edu. 
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Getting  buy-in  from  the  brass 

Bill  Laberis 


ecently,  IDG  Research  (which  shares  its  corpo¬ 
rate  parent  with  Computerworld)  conducted  a 
series  of  focus  groups  to  examine  critical  suc¬ 
cess  factors  in  building  and  deploying  successful  data 
warehouses. 


To  no  one’s  great  surprise,  a  leading 
success  factor  is  the  ability  to  get  project 
buy-in  from,  and  full  support  of,  senior 
management. 

How  often  have 
you  heard  that  stipu¬ 
lation  —  not  only  for 
data  warehouse  proj¬ 
ects  but  for  virtually 
any  large-scale,  cor¬ 
poratewide  IT  en¬ 
deavor?  Whether  for 
enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  projects,  intranet  devel¬ 
opment,  sales  force  automation  rollouts 
or  any  other  IT  plans  that  cut  a  broad 
corporate  swath,  you  need  senior  man¬ 
agement  buy-in. 

Sounds  great.  Except  there  probably 
aren’t  a  lot  of  senior  managers  out  there 
who  missed  the  front-page  story  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  in  April  that  docu- 


Sponsorship  and  support 
are  critical  to  projects. 
How  do  you  get  them? 


mented  the  pathetically  high  failure 
rate  of  large-scale  projects.  The  arti¬ 
cle  cited  data  from  a  360-company 
survey  by  The  Standish  Group  Inter¬ 
national  that  found  42%  of  corporate 
IT  projects  were  abandoned  before 
completion.  (Oddly  enough,  some  of  the 
biggest  IT  success  stories  from  a  return- 
on-investment  (ROI)  point  of  view  in¬ 
volve  data  warehouse  implementations.) 

Still,  in  the  face  of  grisly  data  such  as 
the  Standish  survey,  it’s  hardly  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  answer  from  management’s 
mouth  when  asked  about  getting  aboard 
a  companywide  IT  project  is,  “What  part 


of ‘no’  didn’t  you  understand?” 

Moreover,  managers  have  figured  out 
that  the  unprecedented  economic  expan¬ 
sion  in  the  U.S.  has  to  run  out  of  steam 
at  some  point,  making  them  even  more 
wary  of  long-term  projects. 

Given  that  executive  sponsorship  and 
support  is  critical  to  project  success,  how 
do  you  get  them? 

■  In  many  cases,  you  simply 
won’t.  There  really  are  people 
like  Dilbert’s  boss  who  run 
large  departments,  even  large 
companies.  Their  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  busi¬ 
ness-critical  nature  of  IT  is 
exceeded  only  by  their  paltry 
management  vision.  The  important 
thing  is  that  you  recognize  when  senior 
management  is  populated  by  such  peo¬ 
ple.  Then  either  hope  the  board  gives 
them  the  boot,  or  get  out  yourself. 

■  Managers  love  data  and  statistics.  Re¬ 
search  by  International  Data  Corp.  (I DC) 
and  SAS  Institute  has  shown  enormous 
ROI  realized  by  data  warehouse  clients 
that  undertake  large-scale  implementa¬ 
tions.  I  DC  also  named  names,  and  the 
list  of  users  included  several  venerable 
firms.  That  kind  of  background  provides 
psychic  support  to  get  management  on 
board  with  big,  expensive  projects. 


■  You  must  be  realistic  about  the  general 
image  of  the  IT  department  at  your  com¬ 
pany.  That  image  is  derived  mainly  from 
the  overall  satisfaction,  or  lack  thereof,  of 
the  great  unwashed:  end  users.  Their 
managers  report  directly  to  the  senior 
managers  whose  support  you’re  trying  to 
enlist.  If  that  image  is  neutral  or  worse, 
you  and  your  project  are  in  trouble. 

■  This  goes  without  saying,  but  if  you 
can’t  convey  the  value  of  your  requested 
IT  investment  in  concrete  business 
terms,  your  project  is  doomed.  A  few 
years  ago,  many  corporatewide  intranet 
projects  got  approved  on  the  strength  of 
a  justification  that  went  something  like, 
“We’ll  be  a  better  company  if  everyone  is 
connected  better.” 

With  the  whiz-bang  now  gone  from 
intranets  and  with  some  notable  ERP 
failures  documented,  managers  aren’t 
naive  anymore. 

If  a  major  IT  project  can’t  clearly  be 
shown  to  have  a  long-term  positive 
impact  on  revenue  and  profits,  it  should, 
and  will  be,  stillborn.  □ 


Editor  in  chief  at  Computerworld  from 
ig86  to  1996,  Laberis  is  now  president  of 
Bill  Laberis  Associates,  a  consulting  and 
publishing  company  in  Holliston,  Mass. 
His  Internet  address  is  bill@laberis.com. 


Why  Microsoft  competes  with  its  customers 

David  Moschella 


icrosoft’s  recent  launch  of  its  HomeAdvisor 
real  estate  buyer  service  raises  the  same 
questions  that  came  up  when  it  entered  the 
online  travel,  magazine  and  automobile  businesses: 


Does  it  make  sense  for  any  company  to 
compete  so  directly  with  its  customers? 
Why  is  Microsoft  doing  this? 

Microsoft  has  two  main  motivations. 
First,  the  business  world  has  entered  a 
once-in-a-lifetime  phase  in  which  indus¬ 
tries  are  being  entirely  reinvented  online. 
Surely,  every  company  should  take  a 
hard  look  at  how  it  can  best  get  in  on  the 
ground  floor  of  these  revolutionary 
developments.  That’s  especially  true  for 
Microsoft,  which  has  mountains  of  cash 
and  needs  strong  growth  to  keep  its 
stockholders  happy. 

More  prosaically,  even  if  Microsoft’s 
Web  businesses  achieve  only  modest 
success,  they  nevertheless  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  pushing  the  market  for¬ 
ward.  They  generate  enormous  publicity, 
they  demonstrate  concepts,  and  they 
force  existing  players  to  respond.  If  the 
online  magazine  Slate  weren't  funded  by 
Microsoft,  it  wouldn’t  enjoy  anywhere 


near  its  current  exposure  —  and  may 
well  have  already  been  shut  down. 

Of  course,  the  downside  is  that  com¬ 
peting  with  your  customers  can  damage 
your  efforts  in  other  areas.  When 
Microsoft  sits  down  to  negotiate  with  the 
airlines,  banks  or  various  media  and 
cable  TV  companies,  its  competitive  pos¬ 
ture  on  the  Web  can  never  be  totally  out 
of  mind.  IBM,  and  CEO  Lou  Gerstner  in 
particular,  has  been  pounding  away  on 
that  issue  for  a  couple  of  years  now,  so 
far  without  much  visible  effect. 

Fear  of  jeopardizing  existing  relation¬ 
ships  is  sufficient  to  prevent  most  com¬ 
panies  from  recklessly  stepping  on  cus¬ 
tomers’  toes.  But  Microsoft 
is  so  dominant  in  so  many 
software  markets  that  the 
company  apparently  believes  it 
can  get  away  with  almost  any¬ 
thing.  After  all,  will  large  num¬ 
bers  of  enterprises  really  shift 


to  Apple  or  ignore  Windows  NT?  No. 

But  if  Microsoft  is  seen  as  a  competi¬ 
tor  of  a  large  corporate  customer,  that 
might  tip  the  customer/competitor’s  bal¬ 
ance  against  Exchange,  SQL  Server  or 
Internet  Explorer.  That’s  the  main  risk 
Microsoft  is  taking. 

Given  the  wide  range  of  its  Web  busi¬ 
ness  initiatives,  however,  it’s  obvious  Mi¬ 
crosoft  believes  the  benefits  far  outweigh 
the  risks.  Thus,  the  only  real  issue  now 
is  how  successful  those  efforts  are  likely 
to  be.  This  boils  down  to  one  main,  but 
complex,  question:  Will  Microsoft’s 
unique  combination  of  money,  talent, 
technical  capability 
and  marketing  pow¬ 
er  overcome  its 
essentially  hostile, 
nonorganic  entry  in¬ 
to  these  markets? 

It’ll  be  a  close  call. 

Microsoft  brings  a 
great  deal  to  the 


Every  company  should  look 
at  joining  the  Internet 
business  revolution. 


table,  but  it  will  run  into  fierce  and  pow¬ 
erful  interests.  The  national  organiza¬ 
tions  for  travel,  real  estate,  stock  trading, 
credit  cards,  television  and  other  sectors 
are  unlikely  to  roll  over  as  easily  as  some 
of  Microsoft’s  software  competitors. 

Perhaps  more  important,  in  contrast 
to  the  software  industry,  these  Web  ser¬ 
vices  businesses  aren’t  winner-take-all 
competitions.  This  means  that  even  if 
Microsoft  is  successful,  it  probably  won’t 
be  able  to  establish  any  new  online  mo¬ 
nopolies.  With  Web  services,  there’s  no 
customer  lock-in  or  proprietary  APIs  to 
leverage. 

Thus,  the  net  effect  of  Microsoft’s 
Web  business  strategy  should  be  to 
accelerate  overall  online  competition. 
When  Microsoft  enters  any  new 
form  of  electronic  business,  it  serves 
as  a  wake-up  call  for  existing  players. 
It  might  even  generate  enough  of  a 
backlash  to  help  limit  Microsoft's 
existing  software  monopolies  —  or 
at  least  diminish  future  ones.  It  all 
sounds  pretty  good  to  me.  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  consultant  and  a  weekly  colum¬ 
nist  for  Computerworld.  His  Internet 
address  is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 


If  you’re  building  a  data  warehouse, 

BE  SURE  YOU  DON’T  BOX  YOURSELF  IN. 


Warehousing  projects  start  out  simple  enough,  but  they  never  stay  that  way.  Choose  the  wrong  tool  and  you 
could  find  yourself  trapped.  The  only  way  out  is  starting  over. 

With  DataStage,  your  warehouse  application  never  needs  rebuilding.  Its  visual  design  tool  lets  you  add  data 
sources,  targets  and  transformations  without  starting  over.  Modular  plug-in  stages  let  you  add  functionality  as  you  need  it.  Best 
of  all,  reusable  components  cut  development  time  dramatically.  The  result?  A  data  warehouse  that  grows  with  your  business. 

Backed  by  Ardent,  a  top  100  software  company  with  a  global  network  of  valued  partners,  DataStage  helps  you  work  smarter, 
not  harder.  Get  the  full  story  at  www.ardentsoffware.com  or  1-800-966-9875. 
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THE  ART  OF  DATA  MANAGEMENT 
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—  INTRODUCING  THE  DELL®  POWEREDGE®  6300  SERVER 


Here’s  a  novel  idea.  Not  only 


will  we  custom  build  your  Dell 
PowerEdge  6300  Intel  -based 
server  from  the  ground  up,  we 
will  continue  to  help  you  manage 


it  even  after  it’s  installed. 


The  PowerEdge  6300  features  a  hot-pluggable 
design  that  allows  you  to  replace  the  hard  drive, 

PCI  cards,  power  supply  and  redundant  CPU 
cooling  fans  without  ever  taking  the  server  down. 
That’s  availability. 

This  server  also  grows  with  you.  It  can  accommodate 
up  to  four  Pentium®  II  Xeon™  processors,  4GB  of  ECC 
memory  and  seven  hot-plug  ready  PCI  slots. 

That’s  scalability. 

And,  Hewlett  Packard’s  OpenView  Network  Node 
Manager  Special  Edition  and  our  optional  Dell  Remote 
Assistant  Card-2  help  you  keep  your  network  running 
smoothly,  both  remotely  and  locally.  That’s  manageability. 

So  now  you  know  the  PowerEdge  6300  is  more  than 
capable  of  handling  your  data  center  computing  needs, 


but  here's  the  best  feature.  Peace  of  mind.  Dell  wil 


be  there  to  back  up  this  server  24  hours  a  day  if 
anything  should  go  wrong.  And  that’s  our  promise. 


Call  Dell  today  and  we’ll  take  care  of  you.  1-888-893-1 733 


BE  DIRECT 


D3HLL 


www.dell.com 
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SEC  has  a  few  things 
of  its  own  to  disclose 

|’m  laughing  and  snorting 
■  over  the  headline  in  your  June 
22  issue,  which  begins  “SEC 
tightens  up.”  Imagine  my  sur¬ 
prise  and  dismay  at  finding  out 
that  the  SEC  will  issue  a  new  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  year  2000  dis¬ 
closure  rule  while  virtually  ig¬ 
noring  its  own  problems! 

I  work  for  a  public  company 
and  have  had  the  pleasure 
(cough,  cough)  of  using  the 
SEC’s  antiquated  SGML  tagging 
and  commu¬ 
nications 
software 
for  making 
document  fil¬ 
ings.  It  won’t 
even  work 
under  Win¬ 
dows  95  or 
NT.  We  have 
to  keep  DOS  machines  around 
just  to  make  SEC  filings.  It  is  a 
truly  horrid  piece  of  software. 

I  called  the  SEC  and  was  told 
that  no  project  timetables,  test¬ 
ing  plans  or  the  like  could  be  re¬ 
leased  to  me  because  they  were 
“confidential.”  Looks  like  we  just 
may  have  to  revert  to  filing  pa¬ 
per  documents. 

Come  on,  SEC.  Let’s  talk 
about  who  really  needs  to  ad¬ 
here  to  standards  of  disclosure. 

Marcy  Brown 
Greensburg,  Pa. 
mbrown@alleghenypower.com 


SEC  filing 
software 
won't  even 
work  under 
Windows  95. 


Here's  hoping  Digital  can 
teach  Compaq  new  tricks 

Editor  Paul  Gillin’s  recent 
editorial  [“R.I.P.  Digital,” 
CW,  June  15]  was  a  bit  heavy- 
handed  and  negative.  I  agree 
that  Digital  failed  to  enter  the 
PC  market  quickly  enough.  But 
I  think  Digital  has  become  very 
flexible  in  its  line  of  products 
and  support.  The  Alpha  chip  is 
far  from  a  loser.  It  was  the 
fastest  chip  supporting  64-bit 
applications  while  Intel  was  still 
trying  to  get  32-bit  chips  out 
there.  There  is  a  great  future  for 
the  next-generation  Alpha  chip 
if  a  larger  AlphaNT  or  Alpha- 
Linux  community  developed. 

Digital  is  a  great  company 
whose  products  and  support  I 
can  only  hope  won’t  become 
tainted  and  ugly  in  its  new  role 
within  Compaq.  Maybe  the  Dig¬ 
ital  tail  can  wag  the  Compaq 
dog  into  becoming  a  better  com¬ 
pany. 

Fred  Calef  III 
Data  and  GIS  specialist 
Ohio  Universit)’ 
Athens,  Ohio 
calef@ilgard.ilgard.ohiou.edu 


Microsoft  won't  answer 
year  2000  question . . . 

William  ulrich’s  com¬ 
ments  on  Microsoft’s  year 
2000  compliance  efforts  [“Mi¬ 
crosoft  offers  little  year  2000 
help,”  CW,  June  22]  reflect  my 
dealings  on  those  issues  with 
Microsoft. 

Year  2000  compliance,  like 
software,  is  a  binary  decision,  ei¬ 
ther  yes  or  no.  If  one  takes  this 
strict  view  of  year  2000  compli¬ 
ance,  then  Microsoft  products 
are  in  terrible  shape. 

An  issue  that  I  asked  about 
many  weeks  ago  and  still 
isn’t  resolved  is  whether  NT 
directly  assesses  the  real-time 
chip.  If  it  does,  then  those  using 
NT  on  most  PCs  are  in  really 
bad  shape,  as  most  PCs  do  not 
have  year  2000-compliant  real¬ 
time  chips. 

One  would  expect  to  face  un¬ 
resolved  issues  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Stuart  Greenfield,  analyst 
Comptroller  of  public  accounts 
State  of  Texas 
Austin 

stuart.greenfield@cpa.state.tx.us 


. . .  but  it  designed  a 
heck  of  a  user  interface 

I’m  writing  in  response  to 
David  Moschella’s  article  "The 
bright  side  of  monopoly”  [CW, 
June  8]. 

Computers  have  become  ubi¬ 
quitous,  and  with  them  came 
proprietary  operating  systems, 
the  by-products  of  corporate 
competition  and  oftentimes  in¬ 
fighting. 

Largely  because  of  the  strate¬ 
gic  genius  and  fiscal  where¬ 
withal  of  Bill  Gates,  this  futility 
ended  with  the  de  facto  stan¬ 
dardization  of  Windows.  Well- 
defined  interfaces  are  something 
we  couldn’t  have  without  Win¬ 
dows.  Developers  have  had  vir¬ 
tually  limitless  opportunities  to 
exploit  this  due  to  the  Microsoft 
monopoly.  Nothing  good  can 
stem  from  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  antitrust  action.  The 
more  government  regulates,  the 
less  freedom  there  is  for  innova¬ 
tion  and  intellectual  freedom. 

Jonathan  R.  Verlin 
W.  B.  Saunders  Co. 
Elkins  Park,  Pa. 
jverlin@wbsaunders.com 


Kids  at  trade  shows:  Let  'em  in  or  keep  'em  out? 


C*mp«t*r  v«H«  15.  19**  (w»w.*«a»9vt«< 

let  'em  in  No  naked  ladies.  No  beer.  Even 
lacking  those  two  major  attractions  for  M-year-old 
boys,  Richard  Cilder  still  wanted  to  get  Into  the  big 
networking  trade  show.  The  Tynngham,  Mass.,  teen¬ 
ager  wrote  to  us  (CW  letters  page,  June  f]  about  Ms 
escapades  with  trade  show  security  guards,  who 
wouldn’t  allow  anyone  younger  than  tl  to  enter  the 
show  Door  at  Networld/lnterop  '9!. 

Armed  with  a  free  pass  front  His  dad,  the  deter¬ 
mined  boy  stood  on  his  tippy-toes  to  look  taller  and 
tottered  by  most  of  the  guards.  “These  nerds  are  get¬ 
ting  smaller  all  the  time,"  they  must've  thought. 

Actually,  they're  right.  The  under-ai  set  is  totally 
Into  technology.  Author  Don  Tapscott,  one  of  our 
columnists,  points  out  that  there  are  to  million 
under-ais  out  there.  Most  of  them  are  no  doubt  busy 
tettng  their  parents  what  techno-toys  to  buy.  By  age 
9,  one  of  my  teen-agers 
was  asking  for  her  own  lap¬ 
top,  a  request  that  unfortu¬ 
nately  had  to  Join  the  “We’ll 
Think  About  It”  list  right 
under  “my  very  own  pony." 

But  now  that  she’s  as  tad 
as  I  am  and  perfecting  her 
own  Web  site  design,  taking  her  to  a  computer  trade 
show  would  count  as  a  trip  to  Disney  WorH 
And,  let’s  face  h.  most  trad*  ' 

Crowds  are  sparser  •" 

I  AGREE  WITH 

Executive  Edi¬ 
tor  Maryfran  Johnson’s  editorial 
on  allowing  "underage”  admis¬ 
sion  to  trade  shows  [“Let  ’em 
in,”  CW,  June  15]. 

My  son  had  his  first  computer 
at  age  11  and  was  marketing  his 
game  software  successfully  by 
age  13. 

I  took  him  with  me  to  Mac- 
World  (no  problem  gaining  ad¬ 
mittance  there),  and  when  he 
was  15,  he  attended  a  database 
seminar  with  me. 

Today,  he  is  27,  has  a  comput¬ 
er  science  degree,  does  software 
development  and  network  con¬ 
sulting  and  continues  his  own 
software  business. 


The  exposure  at  an  early  age 
has  provided  him  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  through  the  years.  I  of¬ 
ten  meet  business  contacts  who 
ask,  “Aren’t  you  Tad  Woods’  fa¬ 
ther?  I  remember  when  . . .” 

Ted  Woods 
IT  director 
Virginia  Housing 
Development  Authority 
woodstw@vhda.state.va.  us 

About  kids  at  trade  shows: 

Have  you  just  lost  all  touch 
with  reality  at  this  point?  Trade 
shows  do  not  exist  to  babysit 
your  children. 

Their  goal  is  to  sell  things. 
Unless  your  child  has  recently 
come  into  a  fortune  and  intends 
to  try  out  a  Cisco  router  or  dis¬ 
cuss  the  merits  of  Unix  vs.  NT 
in  preparation  for  upgrading  a 
building  full  of  servers,  I  really 
don’t  think  the  kid  belongs 
there. 

Remember  the  goals:  Busi¬ 
ness.  Buying.  Selling.  Maryfran 
Johnson’s  column  inches  would 
have  been  better  spent  shooting 
down  the  idiot  who  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  Microsoft  had  a 
secret  plot  to  use  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer  to  prevent  him  from 
downloading  the  latest  version 
of  Netscape  Navigator. 

Jon  McGuire 
Senior  development  manager 
Merrill  Lynch  a[  Co. 
jon@mcguire.net 


How  to  prosper  in  the  new  Internet  economy 

John  Gantz 


w 


I  ith  the  help  of  Computcrworld's  new  sister 
publication.  The  Industry  Standard,  which 
bills  itself  as  "The  Newsmagazine  of  the  In¬ 
ternet  Economy."  I  have  an  expanded  view  of  the  im¬ 
pact  the  Internet  will  have  on  all  our  careers. 


I'm  afraid  that  I  will  have  fewer  chal¬ 
lenge*  than  you. 

What  prompted  thii  new  visionary  fo¬ 
cal  setting  was  work  I  did  on  a  white  pa¬ 
per  sponsored  by  TV*  InduUry  Standard 


tur*  capitalist*.  Journalist*  management 
consultant*  —  and  yet.  even  Ctmpuiir- 
wo rid  columnist*.  fOptnion-makint’  is 
Internet  economy,  the  tide  of  a  growth  industry.) 
which  was  'Architects  of  the  Internet  The  second  eye-opener  is  the  makeup 
Economy.  Redesigning  the  Rules  of  of  the  Internet  economy  hself.  There  is. 
Business.*  Fust.  I  estimated  the  size  of  of  course,  spending  on  Web  technologies 
the  community  of  individuals  ‘ building'  —  computers,  services,  software,  web- 
and  "designing*  this  new  economy  Then  master  salaries,  application  developer* 
I  look  a  whack  at  forecasting  the  die  of  and  so  on  —  which  today  accounts  for 
,  the  economy  Itself  about  half  of  the  total  US.  Internet  scon- 

The  fits!  eye-opener  ii  who's  making  otny  of  Stag  blUfon.  The  other  half  is 
this  Internet  economy  happen.  Wc  ebs-  spent  on  marketing  and  advertising,  pro¬ 
sified  about  *0.000  individuals  in  the  fessional  services,  content  creation  and 
U.S.  as  true  architects  of  the  internet  packaging.  non-IT  education  and  train- 
economy.  Only  about  half  are  from  the  tng.  and  other  areas. 

[T  professional  community.  The  rest  are  But  by  aooi.  the  technology  dcploy- 
marketing  and  technical  people  from  men*  piece  of  the  economy  wilt  drop  to 
vendors  and  telephone  companies,  con-  59%  of  (he  Sji*  billion  pis.  Yes.  U.S. 


year's  figure  on  technology  —  moody 
from  their  IT  budgets  —  but  they1! 
spend  s  lot  more  elsewhere  bt  the 
organisation.  They'll  spend  Mg  bucks  on 
everything  from  inteQectoal  property 


professionals  won't  be  the 
center  of  this  new  universe. 

That  means  this.  Tbday  IT  profession- 


New  software  pack- 

IT  professionals  won't 
be  the  center  of  this 
universe. 


Readers  disagree  on  future  importance  of  IT  pros 


Reading  John  Gantz’s  col¬ 
umn  [“How  to  prosper  in 
the  new  Internet  economy,”  CW, 
June  22]  as  a  software  engineer, 
most  of  it  made  sense  to  me. 
But  I  have  a  major  disagree¬ 
ment  with  one  of  your  state¬ 
ments.  You  say  at  the  end,  “Ca¬ 
reer  options  for  IT  professionals 
will  bifurcate.”  Yes,  this  is  true, 
IT  people  will  have  other  op¬ 
tions,  but  the  technical  side  is 
not  going  to  reduce. 

Software  tools  of  any  kind 
make  software  people  more  pro¬ 
ductive.  There  is  an  unlimited 
amount  of  software  that  needs 
to  be  done  in  the  world. 

In  the  new  economy,  IT/ 
software  knowledge  is  power,  as 
in  money.  Software  is  starting  to 
rule  things  and  will  continue  to 
rule,  even  though  many  busi¬ 
nesspeople  can’t  stand  the  power 
we  computer  geeks  wield  in  to¬ 
day’s  society. 

The  power  of  IT/software 
knowledge  isn’t  going  away,  no 
matter  how  many  people  can’t 
stand  that.  Get  used  to  it. 

Butch  Shoemaker 
Software  engineer 
Fujitsu  Networking  Solutions 
Richardson,  Texas 

Get  rid  of  fed  meddling 
and  public  schools 

Thank  you  very  much,  Bill 
Laberis,  for  your  op-ed  piece 
on  federal  meddling  in  IT 
[“Memo  to  feds:  Scram!”  CW, 
June  1].  Right  on! 

Even  cable  TV  providers  with 
vision  and  plans  have  seen 
federal  regulations  stifle  im¬ 
plementation  of  their  intended 
offerings. 

As  for  public  schools,  they 
should  be  abolished.  There  is  no 
more  insidious  means  of  com¬ 
mandeering  the  minds  and  spir¬ 
its  of  a  free  people  than  monop¬ 
olizing  the  education  of  the 
young. 

David  A.  Nelson 
Information  Engineering 
Corvallis,  Ore. 
davenelson@aol.com 


Columnist  John  Gantz’s  piece 
in  Computerworld  has  the 
right  target  outcome:  “In  short, 
IT  professionals  won’t  be  the 
center  of  this  new  universe.” 
Clearly,  the  next  five  to  15  years 
are  a  transitional  period. 

Technology  is  still  clunky 
enough  that  “business  side” 
folks  can’t  invest  the  time  to 
master  many  technical  tasks, 
and  so  they  rely  on  interpreters. 
But  when  it’s  all  more  intuitive 
and  the  technology  is  truly 
transparent,  a  vast  number  of 
technical  people  who  bridge  the 
gap  today  between  the  techno¬ 
logy  and  users  will  have  to  find 
a  new  role. 

And  why  not  the  business 
side?  I’m  already  seeing  this 
trend  —  tech  people  from  my 
support  team  are  eyeing  jobs  in 
mainline  production. 

Thanks  for  sharing  the  good 
thinking. 

Doug  Knijfin 
Director  of  planning,  finance  and 
technical  operations 
Time,  Inc. 
New  York 

Would  they  call  Bill  Gates' 
cemetery  Reboot  Hill? 

Computerworld’s  June  22 
article  “Windows  98  sales 
on  slow  ramp”  had  me  fuming. 
Not  for  the  article  itself,  but  for 
the  frustration  I  have  with  Win¬ 
dows.  I  want  to  know  why  any¬ 
one  should  have  to  pay  anything 
for  Windows  98  when  it  really 
is  an  upgrade  to  a  product  that 
is  full  of  problems.  I’m  going  to 
ask  my  boss  to  start  paying  me 
by  the  number  of  times  I  have 
to  restart  Windows  95. 

Why  don’t  we  all  just  write 
Bill  Gates  a  blank  check,  let  him 
fill  in  the  amount  and  get  free 
Windows  99,  00,  01,  etc.  for  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  When  will  this 
end?  I  hope  they  don’t  have  to 
bury  me  in  a  cemetery  owned 
by  Bill  Gates. 

Rich  Griffith 
Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 
richg@ntmet.net 
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Integrating  what? 

Existing  applications,  packaged  products, 
custom  applications  and  multiple 
Microsoft,  technologies  into 
complete  business 
solutions. 


DEVELOPERS, 

REGISTER  NOW! 

events.microsoft.com/events/bizapps 
OR  CALL  (800)  509-8987 
for  more  information. 


Microsoft 


Why? 

Because  no  app  is 


SEPTEMBER 
MGM  GRAND 


VJLSWS'lfiVM 

Better  Decisions  Every  Day 


Business  Applications  Conference 


Building  a  Digital_Nervous_System 


about 


AT  PRUDENTIAL,  OUR  SOFTWARE  IS  MAKING 
SURE  EVERY  TRANSACTION  REALLY  COUNTS. 


©1998  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their 
respective  owners.  Photomosaic'  Rob  Silvers  www.photomosaic.com 


•  Global  Accounting  System 

•  Customer  Self-Service  Site 

•  Sales  Force  Automation 


We're  also  working  with  many 
of  the  world's  leading  companies 
in  other  aspects  of  financial 
services.  Here's  a  partial  list  of 
our  customers. 


•  70  out  of  the  top  100  banks 
worldwide 


•  Stock  markets  from  Tokyo 
to  New  York 

•  19  of  the  top  25  US 
Life/Health  Insurers 

•  Top  10  US  Property/ 
Casualty  Insurers 


For  more  information  about 
how  we  could  put  together 
a  solution  for  your  business, 
visit  www.sybase.com  or  call 
1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCW3). 


Sybase  has  the  information 
technology  Prudential  needs  to 
bring  together  different  infor¬ 
mation  systems  and  computing 
platforms  into  powerful  solutions 
for  their  customers.  So  every¬ 
one  in  the  organization  has  the 
information  they  need,  when  and 
where  they  need  it.  Here  are  a 
few  examples  of  how  Prudential 
is  using  our  technology. 


I  Sybase 
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Briefs 


CHUNK  OF  CHANGE 

Banks'  multiyear  IT  spending  on 
year  2000  compliance 

CITICORP  $600M 

BANKAMERICA 

$300M 

CHASE  MANHA 

HAN  $250M 

$250M 

IT  $200M 

AL  $140M 

$125M 

$120M 

i  $110M 

Inc.,  New  York;  The  Tower 

J.  P.  MORGAN 

BANKERS  TRUS 

FLEET  FINANCI 

NORWEST 

NATIONSBANK 

FIRST  CHICAGO 

Sources:  UBS  Securities 
Group,  Newton,  Mass. 

Under  pressure 

Two-thirds  of  U.S.  office 
workers  cited  workload  as  the 
greatest  cause  of  stress  in  the 
workplace,  according  to  a 
study  released  this  month 
by  Kensington  Technology 
Croup,  Inc.  in  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  In  addition,  56%  of  the 
351  workers  who  responded 
to  the  survey  cited  managing 
the  balance  of  work  and  pri¬ 
vate  lives  as  a  key  stressor. 

Twice  the  outsourcing 

The  European  information 
technology  outsourcing  mar¬ 
ket  is  expected  to  double  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  six  years,  driven 
in  part  by  government  spend¬ 
ing  cuts  required  to  qualify 
for  the  Economic  and  Mone¬ 
tary  Union,  according  to  a 
new  report  from  Frost  &  Sulli¬ 
van,  Inc.,  a  research  firm  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif.  Eu¬ 
rope’s  IT  outsourcing  market, 
valued  at  $30.4  billion  this 
year  by  Frost  &  Sullivan,  also 
is  being  fueled  by  European 
entities  readying  systems  for 
the  euro  currency  and  prepar¬ 
ing  for  the  year  2000. 

Airline  check-in 

Beijing  Capital  International 
Airport,  China’s  largest  air¬ 
port,  has  signed  a  $4.4  mil¬ 
lion  contract  to  install  Blue 
Bell,  Pa.-based  Unisys  Corp.’s 
Airport  Passenger  Processing 
System.  After  an  expansion 
project  in  October  1999,  the 
airport  is  expected  to  handle 
10,000  passengers  per  hour. 


HMO:  Payment  upon  success 


►  Fixed-price  contracts  and  tracking  system  to  help  Oxford  cut  costs 

By  Thomas  Hoffman 


health  maintenance  organi¬ 
zation  Oxford  Health  Plans, 
Inc.  may  have  found  a  way  to 
cut  its  health  care  costs  by 
another  15%: 
Get  doctors 
to  agree  to 
fixed-price 
contracts 
for  whole 


placing  hips  and  delivering  ba¬ 
bies,  instead  of  billing  for  each 
step  of  the  procedure. 

To  make  that  “bundling” 
business  model  work,  Ox¬ 
ford  last  year  created  a 
subsidiary  called  Oxford 
Specialty  Management  and 
$6  million  specialty 
tracking  system  called 
Spectra. 

The  system,  developed  for 
Oxford  by  Denver-based  sys¬ 
tems  integrator  Tanning  Tech¬ 
nology  Corp.,  allows  member 
physicians  and  Oxford  to  track 
the  progression  of  a  patient’s 
case  before  releasing  periodic 
payments  to  doctors. 

Under  Oxford  Specialty's 
model,  physician  groups 
would  agree  to  a  fixed 
price  to  handle  all  phases 


of  a  cataract  operation  or  a  preg¬ 
nancy  —  including  X  rays, 
follow-up  exams  and  hospital¬ 
ization. 

It  would  be  up  to 
the  doctors  to  negoti¬ 
ate  and  subcontract 
with  hospitals. 

Because  the  HMO 
tracks  patient  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  1,000 
physician  groups  that 
have  signed  up  for  the  service, 
expectant  mothers  or  hip- 
replacement  candidates  can 
check  with  Oxford  Specialty 
before  choosing  a  doctor  to 
see  how  physician  groups  rank 


SPECTRA 

SYSTEM 

Tracks  patient 
cases  before 
making 
payments 


in  terms  of  length  of  hospital¬ 
ization  or  average  length  of 
recovery. 

Spectra,  a  multitiered  transac¬ 
tion  processing  system  based 
on  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.’s 
symmetrical  multiprocessing 
clusters,  contains  middleware 
called  Periodic  Interim  Payment 
Tracker.  It  determines  whether 
physicians  have  met  all  required 
milestones  before  periodic  pay¬ 
ments  are  made. 

Final  payments  aren’t  re¬ 
leased  to  payers  “until  we’ve  re¬ 
ceived  a  successful  postopera¬ 
tive  report,”  said  Pat  Marafiote, 
director  of  business  technology 
at  Oxford  Specialty,  which,  like 
HMO,  page  42 


Clinton’s  Y2K  charge  criticized 


Nielsen  rewires  to 
keep  TV  data  flowing 


By  Stewart  Deck 

when  the  Cable  Television  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  last  month 
proudly  boasted  that  basic  cable 
networks  outpolled  the  NBC, 
ABC,  CBS  and  Fox  networks 
combined  in  number  of  view¬ 
ers,  ratings  and  audience  share, 
Nielsen  Media  Research  in  New 
York  was  there 
with  the  num¬ 
bers  to  prove 
the  point. 

At  the  heart 
of  those  viewer- 
ship  numbers 
is  Nielsen’s  data 
collection  cen¬ 
ter  in  Dunedin, 

Fla.  More  than 
25,000  house¬ 
holds  across  the 
U.S.  are  connected  to  this  cen¬ 
ter  via  television  set-top  boxes 
that  measure  what  each  house 
views  minute-by-minute. 

Data  that  details  when  the  TV 
was  turned  on,  who  watched 
which  channels  and  when  they 
changed  channels  is  all  collect¬ 
ed  during  the  evening.  Then  in 


the  middle  of  the  night,  each  of 
those  set-top  boxes  dials  up  the 
Nielsen  center  and  downloads 
the  data. 

The  center  processes  approxi¬ 
mately  10  million  viewing  min¬ 
utes  each  day  and  prepares  daily 
reports  —  about  4T  bytes’ 
worth  —  for  Nielsen’s  television 
programming  and  advertising 
clients. 

“We  can  tell  you 
anything  from 
how  many  people 
in  the  U.S.  were 
watching  ABC  last 
night  to  how 
many  Hispanic 
viewers  under  35 
in  Los  Angeles 
were  watching  the 
Lakers  at  8  p.m.,” 
said  John  Booth, 
Nielsen  Media’s  manager  of 
data  networks. 

To  chew  through  that  data, 
Nielsen  was  using  a  Fiber  Dis¬ 
tributed  Data  Interface  (FDDI) 
network  backbone  that  connect¬ 
ed  80  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
servers  in  its  data  center  that 
Nielsen,  page  42 


Last  winter,  the  net¬ 
work  started  to  run 
out  of  bandwidth, 
processing  4T  bytes 
of  data  daily. 


By  Matt  Hamblen 


after  months  of  pleading  with 
President  Clinton  to  deliver  a 
speech  urging  companies  to  get 
ready  for  year  2000,  many  ana¬ 
lysts  and  observers  found  his 
recent  address  a  welcome 
change.  Mostly. 

Clinton  won  praise  for  plan¬ 
ning  to  introduce  “Good  Samar¬ 
itan”  legislation  that  would  pro¬ 
tect  companies  from  liability  for 
sharing  information  about  year 
2000  fixes  [CW,  July  20].  The 
bill’s  language  was  still  being 
drafted  at  press  time  last 
week,  so  the  actual  protections 
and  requirements  remained 
uncertain. 

Clinton  said  he  was  challeng¬ 
ing  business  “to  take  responsi¬ 
bility  to  accurately  and  fully  tell 
your  customers  how  you’re  do¬ 
ing  and  what  you’re  doing.  .  .  . 
The  proposed  Good  Samaritan 


I  Clinton's  Good 


\  Samaritan  proposal 

5  was  slammed  by 

6  some  critics  for  ^ 
l  missing  the  point  ^ 


Report:  U.S.  focus  on 
IT  too  'near-term' 

An  overly  near-term  focus  by 
industry  and  government 
researchers,  insufficient  fed¬ 
eral  spending  on  information 
technology  research  and  the 
lack  of  federal  coordination 
for  IT  research  outside  the 
military  are  all  problems  that 
could  jeopardize  U.S.  leader¬ 
ship  in  IT,  according  to  an  un¬ 
released  draft  of  a  presiden¬ 
tial  advisory  committee  report 
obtained  by  IDG  News  Ser¬ 
vice.  The  final  report  could  be 
issued  any  day. 

Overall,  the  committee 
Report,  page  42 

law  will  give  companies  the 
confidence  they  need  to  ensure 
that  they  keep  their  customers 
informed.” 

But  some  critics  slammed  the 
proposal  for  missing  the  point. 
They  questioned  how  Clinton, 
or  a  regulatory  body  such  as  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  (SEC),  can  force  a  com¬ 
pany  that  is  behind  on  year 
2000  fixes  to  fess  up  to  the 
public  or  its  trading  partners. 

Furthermore,  many  analysts 
suspect  that  a  publicly  traded 
company  could  try  to  hide  prob¬ 
lems  to  avoid  a  slide  in  its  stock 
even  if  protected  from  lawsuits. 
“That  [market  motive]  may  be 
Clinton’s,  page  42 
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run  data  warehousing  applica¬ 
tions  from  Red  Brick  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Booth  said  he  knew  last  win¬ 
ter  that  the  network  was  start¬ 
ing  to  feel  the  strain  of  its  heavy 
data  load  —  it  was  running  out 
of  bandwidth  and  the  system’s 
shared  media  connections  were 
overworked.  “We  needed  to  in¬ 
crease  capacity  and  provide  flex¬ 
ibility  to  scale  the  network  to 
support  more  traffic,”  Booth 
recalled. 


"With  the  amount  of  data 
we  process,  we  have  to 
make  sure  we  have  what 
we  need  to  run  a  24-hour, 
seven-days-a-week 
operation." 

-  John  Booth,  Nielsen  Media 

Lots  of  users  are  starting  to 
face  that  same  dilemma,  said 
Michelle  Rae  McLean,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Burlingame,  Calif.  “People  are 
taking  the  network  one  piece  at 
a  time,”  McLean  said,  and  one 


of  the  first  things  they’re  doing 
is  replacing  FDDI-connected 
routers  with  Layer  3  switches. 

Layer  3  builds  high-speed 
routing  into  LAN  switches  and 
increases  network  performance 
because  it  cuts  the  number  of 
devices  through  which  data  has 
to  travel. 

The  switches  also  cost  less 
than  high-end  routers. 

BUSTING  BOTTLENECKS 

Booth  is  now  in  the  process  of 
upgrading  the  Nielsen  Media 
network,  starting  with  Layer  3 
routing  switches  from  Bay  Net¬ 
works,  Inc.  to  provide  1G 
bit/sec.  Gigabit  Ethernet  tech¬ 
nology  on  its  network  backbone 
in  order  to  unclog  some  of  the 
data  bottlenecks.  The  company 
plans  to  keep  its  server  farm 
intact. 

“With  the  amount  of  data  we 
process,  we  have  to  make  sure 
we  have  what  we  need  to  run 
a  24-hour,  seven-days-a-week 
operation,”  Booth  said. 

McLean  said  the  simplicity  of 
Layer  3  is  a  comfort  to  users. 
“The  fact  that  these  switches  are 
so  unrevolutionary  has  so  much 
to  do  with  their  success.  You 
don’t  change  design  or  the  way 
the  network  runs. 

“On  the  whole,  what  routing 
switches  do  is  get  you  away 
from  proprietary  schemes  to 
avoid  routing  and  enable  you 
to  get  the  bandwidth  you  need,” 
he  said.  □ 


Clinton's  Y2K  charge 
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another  impediment  to  keep  a 
publicly  traded  company  from 
fully  disclosing  their  readiness," 
said  Don  Gilbert,  senior  vice 
president  for  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  the  National  Retail 
Federation  in  Washington. 

SEC  officials  are  finalizing  a 
plan  to  increase  disclosures 
about  the  material  impact  of 
year  2000,  which  follows  SEC 
Commissioner  Laura  Unger’s 
congressional  testimony  in  June 
that  the  reports  don’t  provide 
investors  the  information  they 
needed.  That  report  is  due  early 
next  month  but  already  may  be 
too  late  to  make  much  of  a  dif¬ 
ference,  said  U.S.  Rep.  John 
Dingell  (D-Mich.). 

Analysts  are  eager  to  see 
what  the  SEC  requires  compa¬ 
nies  to  disclose  and  what  the 
penalty  will  be  if  they  don’t. 

John  A.  Koskinen,  chairman 
of  the  President’s  Year  2000 
Conversion  Council,  said  the 
proposed  Good  Samaritan  bill 
“will  clearly  state”  that  disclo¬ 
sures  to  the  SEC  or  other  feder¬ 
al  agencies  aren’t  affected  by  the 
bill.  That  means  a  company  still 
will  be  liable  for  whatever  it 
says  in  its  SEC  disclosures. 

The  issue  of  liability  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  long-running  dispute 
between  Clinton  and  congres- 


HMO's  strategy:  Payment  upon  success 


CJU 

its  parent,  is  based  in  Norwalk, 
Conn. 

Marafiote  said  Oxford  Spe¬ 
cialty  is  negotiating  to  offer  the 
same  service  to  other  health 
care  insurers  besides  Oxford 
Health  Plans,  though  he  de¬ 
clined  to  name  them. 

ONE  PRICE 

By  fixing  the  price  of  contracts, 
physicians  would  be  discour¬ 
aged  from  ordering  ancillary 
tests,  such  as  a  second  ultra¬ 
sound  test  for  a  pregnant 
woman  if  only  one  was  needed, 
said  Greg  Kuzma,  actuarial  di¬ 
rector  at  Oxford  Health  Plans. 

One  physician,  already  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  Oxford’s  well-publi¬ 
cized  payment  delays,  said  he  is 
skeptical  of  the  bundled  pricing 
approach. 

“We’ve  already  taken  a  50% 
[payment]  cut  for  vaginal  deliv¬ 
eries  from  Oxford,”  said  Dr. 
James  A.  Shanahan,  an  obstetri¬ 
cian  at  Community  OB/GYN  in 
Warwick,  N.Y. 


“The  problem  is  that  if  we 
agree  to  a  cut  rate  for  a  patient 
and  take  care  of  them  for  nine 
months,  we  might  not  be  paid 
six  months  after  submitting  our 
bill,”  Shanahan  said. 

Marafiote  said  the  logic  mod¬ 
els  used  to  track  milestones  in 


Oxford's  fixed-price  con¬ 
tracts  would  discourage 
physicians  from  ordering 
ancillary  tests 


the  Spectra  system  were  de¬ 
signed  to  tag  each  file  and 
speed  payments  to  payers  and 
ultimately  physicians. 

And  Shanahan  did  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  his  office  has  wit¬ 
nessed  a  “slight”  improvement 
in  Oxford’s  payment  turn¬ 
around. 

Marafiote  said  the  biggest 
project  challenges  the  company 
faced  included  interfacing  Spec¬ 
tra  with  Oxford’s  claims  pro¬ 
cessing  system  and  anticipating 
“permutations”  such  as  when 
member  physician  groups  sub¬ 
contract  services  outside  the 
core  care  team. 

Whether  Oxford  Specialty’s 
model  will  catch  on  with  other 
health  care  insurers  “is  a  tricky 
proposition,”  said  Greg  Craw¬ 
ford,  a  managed-care  analyst  at 
Fox- Pitt,  Kelton,  Inc.,  an  invest¬ 
ment  bank  in  New  York. 

“It’s  more  likely  that  larger 
competitors  would  copy  them 
and  not  put  money  in  [Oxford’s] 
pockets,”  he  said.  □ 


sional  Republicans,  and  the 
Good  Samaritan  bill  provided 
another  occasion  for  that  dis¬ 
pute  to  air. 

U.S.  Rep.  David  Dreier  (R- 
Calif.)  dubbed  the  Clinton  plan 
“a  popgun  response”  from  the 
“trial-lawyer-dependent  Clinton 
administration,”  adding  that  it 
doesn’t  go  far  enough  to  help 
companies  get  year  2000- 
compliant.  Republicans  have 


long  criticized  Clinton  for  the 
support  he  has  gotten  from  trial 
lawyers,  while  Clinton  has  re¬ 
sponded  that  Republicans  often 
try  to  reduce  the  ability  of  citi¬ 
zens  to  sue  businesses  that  are 
negligent. 

Dreier  joined  U.S.  Rep. 
Christopher  Cox  (R-Calif.)  two 
weeks  ago  in  introducing  the 
Y2K  Liability  and  Anti-Trust  Re¬ 
form  Act,  which  proposes  to 
limit  damages  related  to  year 
2000  failures  to  actual  business 
losses  incurred  by  customers  of 
companies  that  take  reasonable 
steps  to  beat  the  glitch.  □ 


Report:  U.S.  IT  focus  too  'near-term' 
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found  that  total  federal  U.S.  investment  in  IT  research  and  devel¬ 
opment,  while  steady,  “has  not  kept  pace  with  IT's  growing  eco¬ 
nomic,  strategic  and  societal  importance  to  the  nation.”  In  addi¬ 
tion,  research  and  development  investment  by  both  the  U.S. 
government  and  private  sector  is  “excessively  focused  on  near- 
term  problems,”  the  report  said.  The  committee  criticized  the 
movement  of  research  and  development  spending  in  recent  years 
to  applied  research  tailored  to  bringing  products  to  market  in  the 
near  term  and  away  from  basic  research,  which  takes  a  longer- 
term  view,  the  report  said. 

The  report  singled  out  the  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  (DARPA),  which  helped  germinate  the  Internet  and  funded 
much  innovative  research  into  the  1980s.  Now,  however,  the 
agency  “judges  all  information  technology  funding  in  terms  of  its 
impact  on  the  war-fighter,”  the  report  said,  and  no  other  agency 
has  taken  on  DARPA’s  former  role. 

Thus,  the  committee  recommended  that  the  government  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  agency  within  the  U.S.  National  Science  Foundation  to 
manage  overall  IT  research  and  development  funding,  according 
to  the  draft. 

Among  the  report’s  key  recommendations  are  the  following: 
Software 

■  Make  fundamental  software  research  an  absolute  priority. 

■  Fund  more  fundamental  research  in  software  development 
methods  and  component  technologies. 

■  Sponsor  a  national  library  of  software  components. 

■  Make  software  research  a  substantive  component  of  every  major 
IT  research  initiative. 

■  Support  fundamental  research  in  human-computer  interfaces 
and  interaction. 

Information  infrastructure 

■  Increase  funding  in  research  and  development  of  core  software 
and  communications  technologies  to  scale  up  the  information 
infrastructure. 

■  Expand  the  Next  Generation  Internet  test  beds  to  include 
industry  partnerships  to  help  rapidly  commercialize  and  deploy 
enabling  technologies. 

High-end  computing 

■  Fund  research  into  innovative  computing  technologies  and 
architectures. 

■  Fund  research  and  development  on  improving  the  performance 
of  high-end  computing. 

■  Drive  high-end  computing  research  by  establishing  the  goal  of 
attaining  sustained  petaflops  on  real  applications  by  2010.  (A 
petaflop  is  1,000  trillion  floating-point  operations  per  second,  or 
1,000  teraflops.) 

■  Fund  the  acquisition  of  the  most  powerful  high-end  computing 
systems  to  support  science  and  engineering  research. 

■  Expand  the  Federal  High  End  Computing  and  Computation  pro¬ 
gram  to  include  all  of  the  major  elements  of  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment’s  investment  in  high-end  computing. 

The  committee  is  co-chaired  by  Bill  Joy,  co-founder  of  Sun 
Microsystems,  Inc.,  and  Ken  Kennedy,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Parallel  Computation  at  Rice  University  in  Houston. 

—  Rob  Guth,  IDG  News  Service 


IONA  Professional  Services  -  The  Center  of  Excellence 

IONA  Professional  Services  is  the  world's  primary  source  of  expertise  in  Making  Software  Work  Together.  Our  Professional 
Services  Team  has  been  helping  major  corporations  develop  and  deploy  mission-critical  distributed  systems  for  years.  We 
have  trained  and  mentored  thousands  of  staff,  worked  at  architecture  and  implementation  level  on  projects  in  just  about 
every  industry  sector  you  can  name.  Quite  simply,  our  real-world  experience  in  this  space  is  unparalleled. 

We  now  offer  open  enrollment  courses  in  11  countries  and  6  US  cities.  In  addition,  we  can  go  on-site  anywhere  in  the 
world  to  provide  hands-on  training  for  your  team.  If  you  or  your  developers  need  to  get  ahead  of  the  curve  on  Orbix, 
OrbixWeb,  OrbixOTM,  Orbix  for  MVS,  or  Microsoft  and  legacy  integration,  IONA  Professional  Services  can  help. 

Our  consultancy  services  are  available  for  projects  of  all  sizes  and  can  be  tailored  to  fit  your  needs.  Draw  on  the  experts 
-  experts  who  have  worked  on  more  deployed  CORBA  projects  than  any  other  team  in  the  world.  There  is  no  better  way  to 
plan,  jump-start,  mentor  or  sanity  check  a  project  than  calling  upon  the  Center  of  Excellence. 
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You  use  the  same  NIC  in  your  $15,000  server 
that  you  use  in  your  $2,000  PC?? 


Maybe  we  should  talk  about  this 


jerVed.  .  iCom;  the  Korn  logo,  and  EtherLink  are  registered 
Corporation.  Offends  in  the  IJS  and  Canada  only. 
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3Com  Server  Networking 

All  NICs  are  not  created  equal. 
When  connecting  a  mission  critical 
server  to  your  network,  you  need  a 


T he  Fast  EtherLink®  10/100 


Server  NIC 


Self-Healing  Drivers. 
Resilient  Server  Links. 
Lifetime  Limited  Warranty. 


{  Buy  mo  Fast  EtherLink  Server  NICs  for  just  SI 39!  1 
1 -888-906-3 COM,  ext.  130. 


NIC  that  won’t  let  your  server  link 
fail.  One  that  can  solve  problems 
before  they  start.  One  with  redun¬ 
dant  connections.  In  short  -  a  3Com* 
Server  NIC.  Only  3Com  Server  NICs 
feature  Self-Healing  Drivers,  making 
unexpected  failures  a  thing  of  the 
past.  And  with  Resilient  Server  Links, 
you’ve  got  maximum  server  uptime. 
It’s  all  part  of  the  3Com  complete 
server  networking  solution,  backed 
by  a  lifetime  limited  warranty. 

Glad  we  had  this  talk. 
Visit  www.3com.com/servernic/cw 


more 

information 

on 

3Com 

Server 

NICs,  or 

call 

us  at 

1-888-906-3C0M,  ext  243. 
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Internet  Commerce 


Extranets  ♦  The  World  Wide  Web  ♦  Intranets 
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Briefs 


OFFICE  VOYEURS 


Organizations  that  discovered 
employees  accessing  sexually 
explicit  sites  from  work: 

1998:  62%  1997:  72% 

Organizations  that  took  ac¬ 
tion  against  employees  for  in¬ 
appropriate  Web  usage:  2J% 


Companies  with  an  accept¬ 
able  Internet  usage  policy  in 
place  or  planning  to  imple¬ 
ment  one:  93% 


Base:  Survey  of  110  U.S.  organizations 
Source:  Elron  Software,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

HP  to  sell  over  Web 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.  plans  to 
sell  products  directly  to  major 
corporate  customers  over  the 
Internet.  The  HP  Enterprise 
Web  Page  program  will  fea¬ 
ture  customized  World  Wide 
Web  sites  for  each  corporate 
account  and  allow  those  cus¬ 
tomers  to  bypass  resellers. 
The  project  is  being  tested  by 
some  HP  Unix  customers 
and  is  slated  for  wider  avail¬ 
ability  in  the  fourth  quarter. 

Digital  tunes  play  slow 

Digitally  downloaded  music 
will  make  up  an  “anemic” 
2.2%  of  all  online  music  sales 
by  2002,  hitting  $30  million, 
according  to  jupiter  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  in  New  York. 
Nevertheless,  the  consulting 
firm  advises  record  labels  to 
use  downloaded  music  as  a 
marketing  tool,  as  a  less  ex¬ 
pensive  distribution  media 
and  as  a  way  to  combat  on¬ 
line  piracy. 

Keep  the  data  flowing 

Cupertino,  Calif.-based  Trend 
Micro,  Inc.  this  week  will  un¬ 
veil  its  EManager  Suite,  a 
server-based  product  that  of¬ 
fers  integrated  content  and 
traffic  management  and  load 
balancing  for  E-mail  and  In¬ 
ternet  applications.  Among 
other  tasks,  the  suite  applica¬ 
tions  can  block  spam  and  fil¬ 
ter  out  unwanted  E-mail,  scan 
Web  transfers  to  block  mali¬ 
cious  code  and  optimize  net¬ 
work  performance  by  balanc¬ 
ing  the  outgoing  E-mail  load. 
Pricing  wasn't  available. 


Macy's  revamps  site 


►  Will  similar  retailers  join  the  parade?  So  far,  it's  mostly  discounters 


Macys.Com  president 
Kent  Anderson  says  the  com¬ 
pany's  Web  site  will  reach 
new  consumers  and  move 
Macy's  into  new  markets. 


By  Sharon  Machlis 


in  a  move  being  watched 
throughout  the  retail  industry. 
Federated  Department  Stores, 
Inc.  has  launched  what  may  be 
the  first  World  Wide  Web  com¬ 
merce  subsidiary  of  any  major 
department  store,  Macys.Com. 

“This  is  the  ‘shot  heard 
’round  the  world’  for  a  lot  of  the 
other  department  stores,”  said 
Kate  Delhagen,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Federated  appears  to  be  the 
first  retailer  to  devote  an  entire 
stand-alone  division  to  electron¬ 
ic  commerce. 


JC  Penney  Co.  and  a  few  oth¬ 
er  similar  retailers  have  moved 
onto  the  Web,  but  there  hasn’t 
been  a  major  push  akin  to  what 
some  booksellers  or  clothing 
catalogers  have  done  to  promote 


Internet  retailing.  Among  gen¬ 
eral  retailers,  there  has  been 
more  activity  in  the  discount 
space  —  Wal-Mart  Stores,  Inc. 
and  Kmart  Corp.  have  put  up 
Macy's,  page  46 


Pick  a  car,  name  your  price 

By  Bob  Wallace 


it  could  be  a  car  buyer’s 
dream. 

Name  the  model  and  price  of 
the  new  car  or  truck  and  let  the 
Internet  take  care  of  the  dread¬ 
ed  price-haggling  process. 

Priceline.com  LLC’s  newest 
service  does  just  that.  The  com¬ 
pany  that  brought  you  “name- 
your-own-price”  airline  tickets 
now  takes  the  price  a  car  buyer 
has  named  and  searches  for 
dealers  willing  to  sell  the  con¬ 
sumer  the  vehicle  for  that  figure 
or  to  present  a  counteroffer. 

Pick  a  car,  page  46  Prlcellne.com  now  handles  new  cars  as  well  as  airline  tickets 
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priceline.com 


THE  BUYING  SERVICE  WHERE 
YOU  NAME  THE  PRICE! 
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•  Advertorial  E-mail 

Marketers 
strike  gold 
in  ad  medium 

By  Elisabeth  Horwitt 


Robert  h.  reid  recently  re¬ 
ceived  a  special  E-mail  offer  for 
lift  tickets  to  a  ski  resort  in  Lake 
Tahoe,  just  a  week  or  two  before 
a  planned  ski  trip  to  that  area. 
“That  was  a  great  experience,” 
said  Reid,  a  venture  capitalist 
and  author.  Of  course,  the  re¬ 
sort  got  his  business,  so  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  was  happy,  too. 

Yet  far  from  being  Web  junk 
mail,  the  Lake  Tahoe  offer  was 
just  the  latest  in  a  series  of  pro¬ 
motions  Reid  had  agreed  to 
check  out  when  he  signed  up 
with  BonusMail,  one  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  programs  that 
reward  consumers  for  agreeing 
to  look  at  advertorial  E-mail. 
Reid  receives  credit  toward  mer¬ 
chandise  and  services  every 
time  he  opens  a  promotion  and 
additional  credit  if  he  responds, 
even  if  the  answer  is  no. 

Called  permission-  or  incen¬ 
tive-based  advertising,  it  is  al¬ 
lowing  World  Wide  Web  adver¬ 
tisers  to  gain  and  hold 
consumers’  attention  without 
getting  their  backs  up.  In  the 
longer  term,  it  will  let  them 
form  ongoing,  one-on-one  rela¬ 
tionships  with  consumers  that 
wall  out  competitors. 

On  a  more  immediate  level, 
incentive-based  advertising  gen¬ 
erates  far  better  response  rates 
Marketers,  page  46 


VisualAge  for 
Java  in  beta 
with  updates 

By  Carol  Sliwa 

ibm’s  updated  VisualAge  for 
Java  tool,  released  last  week  in 
beta  form,  promises  to  boost 
performance,  ease  legacy  con¬ 
nectivity  and  give  developers 
more  options  for  building  en¬ 
terprise-scale  applications. 


Long  a  nagging  concern,  per¬ 
formance  is  expected  to  im¬ 
prove,  thanks  to  a  new  compil¬ 
er  that  will  optimize  the  Java 
code  to  run  on  specific  server 
platforms,  including  Windows 
NT  and  IBM’s  AIX,  OS/2, 
OS/400  and  OS/390. 

“This  sort  of  takes  Java  into 
the  realm  of  C  and  C++  and 
other  compiled  languages, 
where  it  can  really  compete  on 
a  level  playing  field,”  said 
Jonathan  Clay,  chief  technolo¬ 
gist  at  Cambridge,  Mass.-based 
Nevo  Technologies,  Inc.,  which 
has  been  using  IBM’s  tool  in 
developing  a  major  Java  applica¬ 


tion  for  Harvard  University. 

The  new  tool  features  Enter¬ 
prise  Access  Builders,  designed 
to  help  develop¬ 
ers  connect 
World  Wide  Web 
clients  to  legacy 
data  using  vari¬ 
ous  middleware 
options,  includ¬ 
ing  IBM’s  CICS 
and  TXSeries  and 
SAP  AG’s  R/3.  While  develop¬ 
ers  wait  for  Enterprise  Java- 
Beans  implementations,  the  En¬ 
terprise  Access  Builders  provide 
an  “elegant  architectural  con¬ 
struct”  as  an  alternative,  said 


Steve  Hendrick,  an  analyst  at 
International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

“If  you  want  to 
connect  with 
legacy  environ¬ 
ments,  many 
tools  require  you 
to  write  middle¬ 
ware  and  code 
sockets,”  Hen¬ 
drick  said.  “That 
is  not  a  good  use  of  a  program¬ 
mer’s  time." 

One  of  the  key  features  that 
encouraged  Home  Depot,  Inc. 
to  check  out  the  new  tool  is  its 
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A  new  compiler  will 
optimize  Java  code 
to  run  on  specific 
server  platforms. 
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Marketers  strike  gold 
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than  the  average  banner  ad. 

Just  ask  Judy  Carson,  senior 
manager  of  marketing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  at  Sportsline  USA, 
Inc.  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  The 
company  just  got  an  “incredi¬ 
ble”  20%  response  rate  when  it 
used  BonusMail,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  San  Francisco  advertis¬ 
ing  company  Intellipost  Corp., 
to  promote  a  free  trial  member¬ 
ship  of  its  online  sports  news 
service,  www.cbs.sportsline.com. 
That’s  compared  with  a  typical 
2%  response  rate  for  traditional 
direct  marketing  campaigns 
such  as  banner  ads,  she  said. 

GUARANTEED  LOOK 

What  do  Web  advertisers  get 
from  BonusMail  that  they  can’t 
get  from  banner  ads?  First  and 
foremost,  they  get  a  database  of 
about  300,000  qualified  con¬ 
sumers  who  have  agreed  up 
front  to  give  promotions  at  least 
a  cursory  look  rather  than  trash¬ 
ing  them  as  spam. 

Even  better,  most  BonusMail 
consumer  members  agree  to  fill 
out  a  questionnaire  when  they 
first  sign  up.  The  questionnaire 
elicits  all  kinds  of  juicy  demo¬ 
graphics  on  which  Intellipost 
then  performs  simple  queries 
for  sending  out  targeted  ads.  In¬ 
tellipost  also  generates  demo¬ 
graphic  reports  for  advertising 
partners.  For  example,  the  Lake 
Tahoe  resort  sent  Reid  a  promo¬ 
tion  because  it  knew  he  lives  in 
California  and  likes  to  ski. 

This  type  of  customer  infor¬ 
mation  differs  from  what’s 
available  from  other  means  on 


the  Web.  Cookies  and  Web  site 
access  logs  enable  merchants  to 
track  consumer  behavior  or  tai¬ 
lor  a  dynamic  Web  page  to  a 
customer  on  the  next  visit,  but 
they  don’t  kick  in  until  a  con¬ 
sumer  is  already  on  the  site.  In¬ 
centive-based  ads  get  the  cus¬ 
tomer  there  to  start  with,  and 
collect  more  information  —  all 
provided  voluntarily. 

MOREONUNE* _ 

www.computerworld.com/emmerce 
For  an  expanded  version  of 
this  story,  visit  emmerce, 
Computerworld's  electronic 
commerce  webzine,  updated 


Getting  Web  users  to  give  out 
personal  information  is  key  and 
involves  a  variety  of  incentives. 
BonusMail  offers  merchandise 
credit;  Netcentives,  Inc.  in  San 
Francisco  offers  frequent-flier 
miles;  and  CyberGold,  Inc.  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  pays  users  in 
cash  for  answering  surveys  or 
responding  to  ads.  Yoyodyne 
Entertainment,  Inc.  in  Irving¬ 
ton,  N.Y.,  pioneered  the  use  of 
sweepstakes  and  contests  — 
consumers  win  prizes  or  the 
chance  to  win  grand  prizes  by 
clicking  on  the  URLs  of  spon¬ 
sors  and  answering  personal 
questions. 

The  early  returns  from  such 
programs  are  impressive.  About 


500,000  consumers  have 
opened  CyberGold  accounts, 
which  they  fill  with  cash  incen¬ 
tives  that  can  be  transferred  to 
credit-card  or  bank  accounts. 
Netcentives  expects  to  have 
750,000  members  by  year’s 
end.  Program  participants  such 
as  N2K,  Inc.’s  Music  Boulevard 
and  i-8oo-Flowers,  Inc.  have 
achieved  conversion  rates  of 
18%  and  seen  purchases  rise 
20%,  Netcentives  reported. 

Of  course,  accurate  targeting 
is  essential,  both  for  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  for  the  long-term  suc¬ 
cess  of  incentive  programs.  “A 
2%  success  rate  is  impressive 
with  direct  mail,  but  if  Cyber¬ 
Gold  sends  me  two  to  three 
[promotional]  E-mails  a  week 
and  only  one  out  of  50  meets 
my  needs,  I’m  likely  to  bail  out 
of  the  program,”  Reid  said. 

Privacy  guarantees  are  key, 
too.  Sportsline,  for  instance,  is 
trying  to  win  consumers’  trust 
by  assuring  them  in  a  formal 
on-site  policy  statement  that  it 
will  never  rent,  sell  or  otherwise 
misuse  the  personal  informa¬ 
tion  it  collects.  Yoyodyne  is 
signing  up  to  have  its  policy 
statements  certified  by  con¬ 
sumer  watchdog  organizations 
such  as  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  and  Truste. 

Perhaps  that’s  one  reason 
Seth  Godin,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  permission-based  Web 
advertising  company,  said,  “We 
have  a  97%  retention  rate  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our 
promotions  and  a  36%  re¬ 
sponse  rate.”  That  means  that 
36%  of  consumers  who  get  fol¬ 
low-up  E-mail  write  back.  □ 

Horwitt  is  a  freelance  writer  in 
Newton,  Mass. 


Macy's 
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online  shopping  sites  —  than 
among  upscale  department 
stores. 

Macys. Corn’s  20  to  30  em¬ 
ployees  are  working  to  revamp 
the  existing  Macy’s  site,  which 
was  launched  as  a  test  project  in 
late  1996.  Corporate  investment 
in  the  site  will  be  “many,  many 
millions  of  dollars,”  and  profits 
are  expected  within  18  to  24 
months,  said  Kent  Anderson, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco- 
based  Macys. Com  division. 

Macys. Com  is  working  with 
IBM  to  develop  the  new  site, 
which  is  slated  to  debut  in  Oc¬ 
tober  for  the  holiday  shopping 
season. 

Anderson  said  he  believes 
that  the  Web  site,  if  properly  de¬ 
signed,  can  add  to  store  sales  by 
reaching  younger  customers, 
encouraging  store  shoppers  to 
buy  from  the  convenience  of 
their  homes  and  moving  Macy’s 
into  markets  where  it  has  no 
brick-and-mortar  stores. 

“The  upside  is  this  is  an  ex¬ 
citing  new  retail  format  that  has 
the  ability  to  transform  [our] 
brand,”  Anderson  said. 

MORE  CUSTOMIZATION 

A  Web  site  can  also  offer  per¬ 
sonalized  service  that  would  be 
difficult  to  provide  in  a  physical 
store,  Anderson  said.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  site  could  ask  registered 
users  for  dates  of  relatives’ 
birthdays  and  anniversaries  and 
then  send  gift  suggestions  via  E- 
mail.  The  suggestions  would  be 
based  on  the  users’  stated  pref¬ 
erences  for  categories  and  price 


as  well  as  past  purchases. 

Anderson  said  he  expects 
Web  selling  to  transform  retail¬ 
ers’  relationships  with  suppliers 
as  well.  Now,  a  store’s  mar¬ 
keters  decide  how  to  promote 
products.  On  the  Web,  he  said, 
he  expects  to  work  directly  with 
merchandise  suppliers  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  to  present  products 
on  the  site.  In  addition,  Ander¬ 
son  said  he  foresees  a  time 
when  some  electronic  orders 
could  be  filled  directly  from  the 
manufacturer  instead  of  from 
the  retailer’s  warehouses. 

DEFENDING  TURF 

Anderson  acknowledged  that 
Macys. Com  is  a  defensive  ma¬ 
neuver  against  other  Internet 
retailers  as  well  as  a  venture  to 
increase  revenue.  "To  stand  by 
and  say  this  won’t  affect  you  is, 
I  think,  an  incorrect  strategy,” 
he  said.  "This  allows  us  to  de¬ 
fend  our  current  sales,  our  cur¬ 
rent  market  position.” 

The  new  Macys. Com  site  ini¬ 
tially  will  feature  250,000  mer¬ 
chandise  items.  That’s  far  more 
than  the  existing  site  but  sub¬ 
stantially  fewer  than  the  2  mil¬ 
lion  or  3  million  items  a  regular 
store  might  have.  Anderson 
said  more  items  will  be  added 
in  the  future,  but  site  designers 
must  first  figure  out  how  to  pre¬ 
sent  massive  amounts  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  a  format  that  Web 
surfers  can  browse  and  search 
easily. 

Delhagen  said  Internet  shop¬ 
pers  might  be  ready  to  look  for 
department  store  names  on  the 
Web.  “Some  consumers  are 
tired  of  nickel-and-diming  their 
way  across  the  Web,”  she  said. 
“It’s  a  good  move.  I  think  it’s 
absolutely  the  right  time.”  □ 


Pick  a  car,  name  your  price  -  all  online 
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“Priceline  turns  the  car-buy¬ 
ing  process  upside  down  [be¬ 
cause  it]  takes  advantage  of  the 
Web’s  capabilities  by  letting  the 
buyer  name  the  price  and  invit¬ 
ing  dealers  to  take  it  or  leave  it,” 
said  Gary  Arlen,  president  of 
Arlen  Communications,  Inc.,  a 
Bethesda,  Md.,  research  firm 
that  specializes  in  electronic 
media.  Priceline. corn’s  system 
differs  from  services  offered  by 
Auto- By-Tel  and  Microsoft  Corp. 
that  refer  the  buyer  to  a  limited 
group  of  participating  dealers 
that  have  a  set  price,  he  added. 

The  100-employee  Stamford, 
Conn.-based  company’s  World 
Wide  Web  vehicle  service  is  re¬ 
gional  so  far,  covering  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecti¬ 


cut.  But  it  is  slated  to  go  nation¬ 
al  by  year’s  end. 

The  service  isn’t  for  tire-kick¬ 
ers:  There  is  a  $200  penalty  for 
consumers  who  don’t  buy  a  ve¬ 
hicle  after  their  offer  is  accept¬ 
ed  by  a  dealer. 

And  although  the  service 
eliminates  haggling,  car  and 
truck  buyers  have  to  arrange  fi¬ 
nancing  on  their  own  and  nego¬ 
tiate  with  dealers  on  trade-ins. 

DEALERS  LIKE  IT,  TOO 

Consumers  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  stand  to  gain. 

“It  makes  things  easier  for 
both  parties  by  providing  a  price 
from  a  buyer  that  we  can  meet, 
not  meet  or  counter,”  said  Paul 
Sullivan,  president  of  Sullivan 


Chevrolet  in  Roselle  Park,  N.J. 
“I  think  it  will  succeed  because 
it’s  a  great  way  to  do  business. 
I  don’t  see  any  negatives  to  it.” 
Sullivan  has  received  only  one 
inquiry  so  far.  He  chalks  that  up 
to  a  lack  of  vehicles  caused  by 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  strike. 
The  dealership  didn’t  have  the 
car  requested  in  stock. 

Here’s  how  Priceline.com’s 
car-buying  service  works:  A  con¬ 
sumer  visits  the  Priceline.com 
site  and  fills  out  a  Priceline  Ve¬ 
hicle  Request  that  specifies  the 
exact  make  and  model  of  the  ve¬ 
hicle  he  wants  to  purchase,  in¬ 
cluding  colors  and  options.  He 
also  states  the  price  he  is  will¬ 
ing  to  pay,  the  date  the  car  must 
be  available  and  how  far  he  is 


willing  to  travel  to  pick  up  the 
car  from  a  factory-authorized 
dealer. 

To  help  buyers  submit 
requests  that  are  reasonable, 
Priceline.com’s  Web  site  dis¬ 
plays  both  the  manufacturer’s 
suggested  retail  price  and  the 
dealer  invoice  price  for  vehicles. 

Once  the  customer  submits 
a  vehicle  request,  Priceline.com 
faxes  it  to  every  dealer  within 
the  buyer’s  specified  area,  seek¬ 
ing  a  dealer  that  will  agree  to 
the  customer’s  price. 

Priceline.com  doesn’t  give  the 
buyer’s  name  to  car  salespeople 
during  the  process. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  Priceline 
Vehicle  Request,  a  dealer  has 
two  choices.  He  can  accept  the 


customer’s  price  and  commit  in 
writing  to  sell  the  car,  or  if  he 
has  a  similar  vehicle  or  the 
same  car  at  a  different  price,  he 
can  fax  a  nonbinding  counter¬ 
offer  to  Priceline.com,  which  E- 
mails  it  to  the  customer. 

After  a  dealer  agrees  to  the 
customer’s  price,  the  buyer  re¬ 
ceives  an  E-mail  purchase  con¬ 
firmation  from  Priceline.com 
stating  the  price,  make,  model, 
options  and  vehicle  identifica¬ 
tion  number. 

Once  the  sale  is  complete,  the 
customer  pays  $25  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  which  is  charged  to  his 
credit  card.  The  dealer  pays 
Priceline.com  $75. 

A  spokesman  said  the  com¬ 
pany  can  make  money  at  $100 
per  vehicle  but  wouldn’t  discuss 
sales  goals.  To  launch  this  latest 
service,  the  company  only  need¬ 
ed  to  add  application  servers 
and  a  fax  distribution  system.  □ 


It’s  easy  to  sit  down  and  crank 


out  thousands  of  words  of  well 


behaved  analysis,  but  IT  and 
business  leaders  just  don’t 
have  time  to  sift  through  all 


the  rhetoric.  What  they  really 


want  is  strong,  punch-through 
opinions,  sharp  analysis.  As  a 


columnist,  I’m  going  to  be  there 


pounding  the  table  and  waving 


my  hands.  I’m  going  to  get  in 


your  face.  I’m  going  to  say  it 


loud  and  clear,  but  I’m  not  going 
to  be  unfair  I’m  always  rooting 


for  the  business  people  who 


actually  buy  and  use  informa 


tion  technology.  I  want  to  know 


what’s  getting  in  their  way, 
where’s  the  pain.  I  want  them 


to  get  home  for  dinner  more 


often.  I  want  them  to  win 


The  Ultimate  Fan 
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and  business  begin? 


This  isn't  a  trick  question.  Ideally, 
the  IT  infrastructure  —  data,  systems, 
applications  —  should  support  even  the 
most  daring  business  initiatives  from 
start  to  finish.  Realistically,  though, 
the  infrastructure  can  also  derail  them. 
And  ultimately,  you're  responsible. 

We  understand  just  how  daunting  this 
position  can  be.  So  we  provide  the 
most  comprehensive  portfolio  of 
products  and  services  to  manage  and 
improve  your  IT  infrastructure  —  from 
database  and  systems  management  to 
data  warehousing,  decision  support, 
application  lifecycle  and  Year  2000  — 
all  with  a  lot  less  risk.  Because  when 
you  can  spend  less  time  looking  back 
over  your  shoulder,  you  stay  more 
focused  on  what's  coming  up  ahead... 
where  your  business  really  begins. 
Why  not  start  right  now,  right  here? 
www.platinum.com/shine 
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Teens  master  Web  design, 
help  with  labor  shortage 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


a  lot  of  chief  information  officers 
blame  the  shortage  of  qualified  IS  pro¬ 
fessionals  on  the  U.S.  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  at  least  in  part.  High  schools  and 
even  colleges  are  turning  out  graduates 
who  don’t  have  the  skills  necessary  to  fill 
IS  jobs,  CIOs  will  tell  you. 

But  don’t  tell  that  to  Ceil  Jensen.  A 
teacher  of  art  and  history  at  Rochester 
Adams  High  School  in  Rochester  Hills, 
Mich.,  Jensen  has  been  training  students 
to  design  and  build  World  Wide  Web 
sites  for  the  past  two  years  in  a  program 
called  The  WebMaster  School.  Earlier 
this  month,  Jensen  and  about  15  stu¬ 
dents  endured  a  10 -hour  roundtrip  bus 
ride  to  attend  Web  Fair  ’98  in  Chicago, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of 
Webmasters,  a  trade  group  in  Folsom, 
Calif.  Web  Fair  gave  most  on  board  their 
first  big  dose  of  the  computer  industry. 

With  money  she  received  through  a 
grant,  Jensen  built  a  computer  lab  and 
designed  a  curriculum  that  lets  busi¬ 
nesses  work  closely  with  high  schools  to 
solve  their  IS  labor  woes.  The  program 
also  provides  a  webmaster  training  plan 
that  some  companies  may  want  to  fol¬ 
low.  The  WebMaster  School  maintains  a 
home  page  at  www.rochester-hills.com. 

SKILLS  IN  DEMAND 

“The  curriculum  of  Rochester  Adams 
High  School’s  WebMaster  School  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  our  research  as  to  the  skills 
that  employers  are  requesting  of  Web 
workers  today,”  said  Bill  Cullifer,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  National  Association 
of  Webmasters.  He  said  the  program 
helps  students  develop  skills  that  are  in 
demand  through  its  focus  on  technical 
know-how,  content  management  and 
business  management. 

Students  who  finish  the  two-semester 
webmaster  program  at  Rochester  Adams 
learn  how  to  design  Web  pages  using 
tools  such  as  San  Jose,  Calif. -based 
Adobe  Systems,  Inc.’s  Photoshop;  build 
sites  with  products  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  FrontPage;  and  sell  their  devel¬ 
opment  services  to  real  clients,  including 
General  Motors  Corp.  and  local  small 
businesses.  Clients  donate  $500  for  the 
students’  services,  and  the  money  is 
used  to  upgrade  the  computer  equip¬ 
ment  and  make  donations  to  charities. 

Kendra  Waldrep,  17,  said  the  webmas¬ 
ter  course  pushed  her  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  “For  a  long  time  I  wanted  to  go  into 
education  and  be  a  teacher,"  she  said. 
But  when  she  took  the  course,  “the 
whole  computer  world  opened  up  for 
me,”  said  Waldrep,  who  designed  a  Web 
site  for  The  Sanctuary,  a  local  shelter  for 
runaway  teens. 

Jonathan  Green,  16,  wasn’t  enrolled  in 
The  WebMaster  School,  but  he  became  a 
common  fixture,  swinging  by  after 


school  to  work  in  the  lab.  “I  knew  I  loved 
computers,  but  I  never  really  thought  I 
could  make  a  living  at  it,”  he  said.  This 
summer,  Green  is  doing  freelance  Web 
site  development  and  working  as  an  in¬ 
tern  at  a  local  high-tech  company. 

For  Michael  Coury,  16,  who  will  be 
taking  the  webmaster  courses  this  fall, 
the  program’s  attraction  is  that  it  offers 
a  place  to  learn  the  technical  aspects  of 
Web  authoring  as  well  as  to  gain  real- 
world  business  experience.  “Fortunately, 
the  companies  [who  hire  us]  are  willing 
to  give  us  a  chance,  put  up  with  our  mis¬ 
takes  and  let  us  wet  our  feet  in  the  real 
world,”  Coury  said. 

Jensen  and  her  students  stumbled  into 
Web  site  development.  The  original  plan 
was  to  sell  T-shirts  online.  Much  to  their 
surprise,  “We  didn’t  sell  one  T-shirt,  but 
we  found  out  that  people  were  interest¬ 
ed  in  buying  our  Web-page  design  ser¬ 
vice,”  said  the  26-year  teaching  veteran. 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  now  100 
alumni  of  The  WebMaster  School  and, 
consequently,  a  growing  crop  of  Web  de¬ 
signers  available  for  summer  work  in  the 
Rochester  Hills  area,  Jensen  said, 
“There’s  nothing  wrong  with  working  at 
McDonald’s,  but  you  can  get  paid  a  lot 
more  for  building  a  Web  site.”  □ 


VisualAge 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  45 

ability  to  let  developers  debug  an  object 
from  a  remote  machine,  said  Mike  An¬ 
derson,  vice  president  of  technology  at 
Home  Depot  in  Atlanta.  “That’s  a  great 
productivity  tool,”  Anderson  noted. 

MORE  FEATURES 

Other  new  features  in  the  second  version 
of  IBM’s  VisualAge  for  Java  include  the 
following: 

■  Data  Access  JavaBeans  that  help  devel¬ 
opers  build  applications  to  access  Java 
Database  Connectivity-enabled  relational 
databases. 

■  Team  programming  support  for  man¬ 
aging  large  projects. 

■  An  Open  Tool  Integrator  application 
programming  interface  that  will  let  de¬ 
velopers  integrate  third-party  tools. 

Because  Nevo  Technologies  takes  a 
distributed  object  approach,  the  new 
tool’s  improved  support  for  the  Common 
Object  Request  Broker  Architecture  is  al¬ 
so  a  big  plus,  Clay  said. 

A  beta  version  of  VisualAge  for  Java, 
Professional  Edition,  can  be  downloaded 
from  IBM’s  Web  site.  The  final  release 
for  the  Windows  and  OS/2  platforms 
is  expected  later  this  quarter,  with  the 
AIX  and  OS/390  releases  to  follow  in  the 
fourth  quarter.  Pricing  hasn’t  been  an¬ 
nounced.  □ 


How  many  Web 

events  or  make  athletic  gear.i 
around  the  clock.  As  well  as 
IBM  Business  Partners  are 
business  can  benefit,  get  your 


Software  tools  for 
Electronic  Commerce 
solutions 


IBM  Electronic  Commerce  solutions  can  be  implemented  quickly, 
allowing  your  customers  to  buy  from  your  Web  site  today. 


e-business 


IBM,  IBM  Firewall,  MQSeries,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ol  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Java  is  a  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Domino  and  Go  Webserver  are  trademarks  ol 
Lotus  Development  Corp.  in  the  U.S,  and/or  other  countries.  ©  1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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businesses  do  you  see?  Chances  are  you  guessed  low.  Because  whether  you  manage  sporting 
we  can  help  your  business  start  simple  and  grow  fast  on  the  Web  to  reach  new  markets  and  serve  your  customers 


integrate  order  management  and  financial  systems,  and  provide  secure  online  transactions.  Plus,  IBM  and  our  certified 
there  to  lend  you  support  from  start  to  finish.  To  see  how  your 

hands  on  a  free  CD  demo  pack  by  visiting  w  w  w.software. i brn.com/eci  Solutions  for  a  small  planet  ”  lEzrEbrr:  “  E= 

Net. Commerce.  From  $4,995,  includes  order  management,  secure  payments  and  predesigned  storefronts.  Works  with  all  leading  platforms. 
IBM  Firewall"  lets  the  good  guys  in,  keeps  the  had  guys  out.  A  comprehensive  security  solution  to  safeguard  all  your  Web  transactions  and  payments. 
MQSeries^  allows  you  to  connect  your  supply  chain  across  25  different  platforms  and  helps  to  guarantee  that  all  your  transactions  are  completed. 
Domino'"  Go  Webserver"  provides  a  rock-solid.  Java-enabled  foundation  for  Net. Commerce,  capable  of  scaling  to  support  millions  of  hits. 
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Powered  Network. 


Meet  the  most  powerful  team  in  business  network  services:  Cisco  Systems 
and  Cisco  Powered  Network  service  providers.  Virtually  every  piece  of 
information  that  travels  across  the  Internet  travels 
across  Cisco  equipment.  Cisco  Powered  Network  Cisco  Systems 
service  providers  use  this  very  same  equipment  to 
bring  innovative  network  services  to  your  business. 

Empowering  the 

Get  behind  the  program  at  www.cisco.com/cpn.  Internet  Generation 


Empowering  the 
Internet  Generation" 
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LANs  ♦  WANs  ♦  Network  Management 


Sun's  plan  needs  buy-in 

►  So  users  take  wait-and-see  on  Java-based  Jini 


Briefs 
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Network  and  systems 
management  applications 
revenue  forecast 
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BellSouth  Corp.  in  Atlanta 
lost  a  bidding  war  for  the  Sal¬ 
vadoran  telecommunications 
company  Intel,  which  is  un¬ 
dergoing  privatization. 

The  regional  Bell  company 
bid  $30  million  for  a  majority 
share  in  Intel  but  was  bested 
by  a  $40  million  bid  from 
Telefonica  Internacional  SA,  a 
subsidiary  of  Grupo  Telefoni¬ 
ca  SA  in  Spain.  Intel  will  be 
the  second  operator  in  El  Sal¬ 
vador  and  will  compete  with 
Telcel,  the  country’s  tradition¬ 
al  operator. 

Memco/Microsoft  deal 

Memco  Software  Ltd.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif.,  last  week 
inked  a  pact  with  Microsoft 
Corp.  that  will  let  Memco 
manage  the  native  security 
architecture  of  Windows 
NT  from  within  its  SeOS 
(Security  for  Open  Systems) 
package. 

SeOS  for  Windows  NT 
thwarts  attacks  to  NT  servers 
and  prevents  security  breach¬ 
es  associated  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  account,  a  com¬ 
mon  target  for  hackers, 
Memco  said  in  a  statement. 

New  antivirus  package 

Symantec  Corp.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  last  week  released  Nor¬ 
ton  Antivirus  for  Microsoft 
Exchange  Server.  The  package 
scans,  detects  and  repairs 
viruses  found  in  native  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Exchange  environ¬ 
ments  without  impacting  Ex¬ 
change  Server  performance, 
the  company  said.  It  is  avail¬ 
able  now  and  lists  for  $795 
per  server  with  25  users.  Site 
licenses  are  also  available. 


MANAGEMENT 

Tools  can 
prevent  net 
upgrades 

By  Patrick  Dryden 


NETWORK  MANAGERS  AT  chemi- 

cal  manufacturer  Rohm  &  Haas 
Co.  are  beginning  to  see  the 
payback  from  translating  net¬ 
work  traffic  statistics  to  busi¬ 
ness-oriented  information. 

Like  specialists  in  other  IS 
organizations,  these  network 
managers  turned  to  perfor¬ 
mance  monitoring  tools  de¬ 
signed  to  give  them  a  broader 
perspective.  Such  reports  can 
help  information  systems  man¬ 
agers  understand  complex  inter¬ 
actions  and  explain  their  rele¬ 
vance  to  others. 

For  example,  this  kind  of 
knowledge  already  has  pre¬ 
vented  a  costly  upgrade  to  the 
wide-area  network  for  the  $4 
billion  global  corporation.  In¬ 
stead  of  scrutinizing  one  link  at 
a  time,  capacity  planners  could 
examine  overall  traffic  flow  to 
make  more  efficient  use  of 
available  capacity. 

“We  were  in  the  dark  before 
without  clear  statistics,”  said 
John  Danos,  a  network  engineer 
at  Philadelphia-based  Rohm  & 
Haas. 

The  IS  group  had  to  defend 
itself  constantly  when  users 
complained  about  network  avail¬ 
ability  and  application  response 
time,  members  of  the  team  said. 

Preventing  upgrades,  page  54 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 
and  Kim  Girard 


SUN  MICROSYSTEMS,  INC.  is  On 

the  trail  of  technology  that  will 
make  spontaneous  networks 
out  of  a  tangle  of  computers, 
operating  systems  and  peripher¬ 
als  [CW,  July  20]. 

But  Sun’s  plan  isn’t  going 
to  fly  without  the  support  of 
a  wide  variety  of  equipment 
makers.  And  some  users,  in- 


Xerox's  Teresa  Light:  Sun's 
network  plan  needs  support 


trigued  by  the  concept,  aren’t 
going  to  hold  their  breath  until 
the  OEMs  come  on  board. 

“I’d  sure  like  to  see  that  work 
since  I  have  a  lot  of  other  things 
to  do  besides  configure  soft¬ 
ware,”  said  Teresa  Light,  quality 
engineering  manager  at  Xerox 
Corp.  in  Cleveland.  “In  theory, 
it  sounds  good,  but  you  need 
a  lot  of  companies  in  the 
market  to  come  onboard  to 
make  it  work.  If  they  don’t,  this 


isn’t  going  anywhere.” 

Two  weeks  ago,  Sun  an¬ 
nounced  its  newest  venture  into 
the  world  of  Java-based  soft¬ 
ware.  The  Cupertino,  Calif.- 
based  company  is  touting  its 
Jini  software,  now  in  beta,  as  a 
key  to  reducing  administrative 
costs  and  dramatically  changing 
the  way  people  use  their  net¬ 
work. 

Jini  was  designed  to  bypass 
the  usual  device-to-device  con¬ 
nections  in  the  corporate  net¬ 
work.  Sun  hopes  it  will  enable 
users  to  connect  devices  to  the 
network  without  any  configura¬ 
tion  or  integration  with  the  op¬ 
erating  system.  A  user  should 
be  able  to  plug  in  a  scanner  and 
have  it  be  available  immediately 
and  spontaneously. 

Mike  Clary,  Jini  product  man¬ 
ager  at  Sun,  explained  that 
spontaneous  networking  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  work  because  Jini, 
a  series  of  Java  class  libraries 
that  sit  on  Java  virtual  ma¬ 
chines,  melds  any  other  virtual 
machines  on  the  network  so 
they  connect  and  communicate 
seamlessly  and  automatically. 

Sun  plans  to  license  its  Jini 
software  code  to  peripheral  and 
appliance  vendors  this  fall. 
Those  vendors  would  then  Jini- 
enable  their  products,  possibly 
by  year’s  end.  Without  the  ven¬ 
dors  buying  in  to  the  premise, 
there  will  be  nothing  for  corpo¬ 
rate  information  systems  man¬ 
agers  to  use. 

“Do  I  think  OEMs  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this?  Oh,  absolutely,” 
said  Van  Baker,  an  analyst  at 


Dataquest  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 
“This  would  be  a  good  opportu¬ 
nity  for  peripheral  vendors. 
They’ll  be  interested.” 

Sun  said  it  already  has  30 
companies  evaluating  the  soft¬ 
ware,  which  went  into  beta  test¬ 
ing  two  weeks  ago.  Although 
Clary  declined  to  spell  out  the 
company’s  plans,  he  said  he  ex¬ 
pects  Sun  to  sell  products  such 
as  storage  devices  and  servers 
embedded  with  Jini. 

For  example,  telecommunica¬ 
tions  company  Ericcson  Corp. 
in  Research  Triangle  Park,  N.C., 
plans  to  embed  Jini  technology 
in  its  cellular  phones  so  they 
can  communicate  more  easily 
with  other  devices,  such  as 
computers. 

Quantum  Corp.,  a  hard  drive 
maker  in  Milpitas,  Calif.,  plans 
to  embed  Jini  in  its  disk  drives 
and  have  products  ready  next 
year.  And  Seagate  Software, 
Inc.,  a  backup  software  compa¬ 
ny  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.,  is 
evaluating  Jini  for  use  in  future 
products.  □ 


Former  Spam 
King  backs 
E-mail  laws 

By  Roberta  Fusaro 


Even  Sanford  Wallace  —  a 
man  once  known  as  the 
Spam  King  —  says  there  has 
to  be  some  regulation  to  pro¬ 
tect  companies  and  con¬ 
sumers  from  unsolicited  bulk 
E-mail. 

The  former  bulk  E-mailer 
said  he  would  be  happy  to 
see  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  (FTC)  enforce  exist¬ 
ing  laws  regarding  spam 
“since  a  lot  of  that  mail  con¬ 
tains  what  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  illegal  material.” 

And  it  wouldn’t  be  a  bad 
thing  to  enact  new  legislation 
“that  takes  away  the  rights  of 
those  who  send  mail  in  an 
uninvited  fashion,”  said  Wal¬ 
lace,  now  a  consultant  to 
companies  that  have  been 
victimized  by  spam. 

Spam,  page  54 


Breakthrough  tool  tackles  PC  testing  via  'net 

►  Traps  details  about  activity 

By  Patrick  Dryden 

vendors  and  in-house  developers  hope  to  im¬ 
prove  the  arduous  task  of  testing  client/server 
software  with  a  breakthrough  monitoring  tool 
launched  by  start-up  Full  Circle  Software,  Inc.  in 
Mountain  View,  Calif. 

The  TalkBack  communications  system  enables 
an  application  to  trap  details  about  error  condi¬ 
tions  and  user  activity,  then  send  them  via  an  in¬ 
tranet  or  the  Internet  to  a  server  for  analysis. 
TalkBack  captures  error  conditions  during  That  reporting  aspect  is  a  unique  improvement 

testing  of  Sabre's  next  reservation  app  Tool,  page  54 
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Novell  remote  security 
freebie  now  for  sale 


Preventing  upgrades 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53 _ 


By  Laura  DiDio 


Novell,  inc.  has  released  a 
security  package  to  help  cut 
administration  time  and  costs 
by  centrally  managing  remote 
network  access  via  Novell  Direc¬ 
tory  Services  (NDS). 

Targeted  at  large  and  mid¬ 
size  organizations,  the  Border 
Manager  Authentication  Service 
product  is  an  enhanced  ver- 


Tool 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  53 

that  “lets  developers  know  what 
users  are  doing  and  how  well 
their  applications  perform  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  could  before  with 
dump  traces  and  debug  tools,” 
said  Vernon  Keenan,  an  analyst 
at  Zona  Research,  Inc.  in  Red¬ 
wood  City,  Calif. 

TalkBack  also  offers  “a  signif¬ 
icant  opportunity  to  support  key 
applications  on  TCP/IP  net¬ 
works  by  building  an  effective 
bridge  to  users,”  said  Bill  Key- 
worth,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

At  The  Sabre  Group,  Talk- 
Back  already  has  shortened  the 
time  required  to  track  down  the 
cause  of  errors  in  the  next  ver¬ 
sion  of  a  reservation  application. 
The  tool  accurately  recorded 
conditions  such  as  memory 
usage  at  the  time  of  the  error, 


sion  of  the  RADIUS  for  NDS 
package  that  Novell  released  as 
a  free  software  download  in 
June  of  last  year.  It  costs  $995 
per  NetWare  server. 

The  software  is  based  on  the 
Remote  Authentication  Dial-In 
User  Service,  or  RADIUS,  pro¬ 
tocol,  which  ensures  interoper¬ 
ability  with  RADIUS-compliant 
devices  from  remote  access  ven¬ 
dors,  Internet  service  providers 


said  Michael  Sites,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  travel  industry  infor¬ 
mation  systems  organization  in 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Travel  agents  testing  Planet 
Sabre  2.0  write  down  what 
they  can  about  their  PC  config¬ 
uration  and  activity,  but  it  isn’t 
enough  for  developers  to  un¬ 
ravel  a  general  protection  fault, 
Sites  said.  By  adding  “just  100K 
bytes  [of  TalkBack]  to  our  code, 
we  set  20  triggers  to  capture  ac¬ 
curate  information,”  he  said. 

Beta  testers  of  Communicator 
4.5,  released  last  week,  will 
be  able  to  automatically  feed 
such  data  to  product  developers 
at  Netscape  Communications 
Corp.  “Users  can’t  provide  the 
precision  we  need  over  the 
phone  for  us  to  manage  the  in¬ 
finite  number  of  configurations 
and  situations,”  said  Jim 
Hamerly,  a  vice  president  at 
Netscape  in  Mountain  View, 
Calif. 

By  enabling  the  new  version 


and  firewall  vendors.  It  adds 
centralized  auditing  and  ac¬ 
counting,  which  will  help  busi¬ 
nesses  cut  administration  time. 

Ken  Green,  a  senior  network 
analyst  at  TeleGyr  Systems,  Inc., 
an  energy  management  systems 
firm  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  has 
used  a  beta  version  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  since  March.  “We  have 
about  100  remote  users,  and 
BorderManager  Authentication 
saves  me  about  two  to  three 
hours  a  week  in  administration 
time,”  Green  said. 

SteelBelted  RADIUS,  a  pack¬ 
age  from  Cambridge,  Mass.- 
based  Funk  Software,  Inc.,  has 
many  of  the  same  features.  □ 


with  TalkBack,  developers  can 
get  immediate  feedback  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  affected  a  user 
and  to  study  trends  across  a 
firm’s  beta-tester  base,  Flamerly 
said.  Those  early  adopters  said 
they  expect  to  reduce  their  de¬ 
velopment  cycle  with  TalkBack. 
But  they  may  leave  TalkBack 
code  in  their  final  applications 
to  monitor  performance. 

“This  could  help  us  keep 
close  to  customers  in  40,000 
agencies  by  gathering  com¬ 
ments  as  they  run  the  [Sabre] 
application,”  Sites  said.  Besides 
collecting  quantitative  data, 
TalkBack  offers  a  dialog  box  “so 
users  can  suggest  features  they 
need  or  request  assistance  with 
a  task,”  he  said. 

TalkBack  includes  client  code 
to  compile  in  the  target  applica¬ 
tion  and  Windows  NT-based 
server  software  to  collect  reports 
for  analysis.  A  license  costs 
$50,000  plus  fees  for  each  ap¬ 
plication  and  operator.  □ 


Lacking  a  performance  profile, 
they  could  react  only  to  each 
problem  as  an  isolated  situation, 
and  they  couldn’t  plan  capacity 
based  on  history. 

Initially,  homegrown  tools 
tracked  router  utilization  and 
LAN  activity  at  70  sites  on  the 
WAN,  computed  basic  perfor¬ 
mance  data  and  displayed  re¬ 
sults  on  spreadsheets.  But 
maintaining  and  improving 
those  tools  consumed  lots  of 
time  and  effort. 

A  more  informative  and  cost- 
effective  option,  Danos  said, 
was  the  Network  Health  suite  of 
monitoring  tools  from  Concord 
Communications,  Inc.  in  Marl¬ 
boro,  Mass.  Similar  perfor¬ 
mance  reporting  products  are 
available  from  vendors  such  as 
DeskTalk  Systems,  Inc.  in  Tor¬ 
rance,  Calif;  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.;  and  In¬ 
ternational  Network  Services, 
Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

Such  tools  are  “vital  not  just 
to  head  off  problems,  but  to 
demonstrate  you’re  delivering 
business  value  from  your  ex¬ 
pensive  resources,”  said  Mark 
Bouchard,  an  analyst  at  Meta 
Group,  Inc.  in  Westport,  Conn. 

Troubleshooting  frame-relay 
WAN  connections  is  easier  with 
Network  Health  reports  “that 
show  what  happened  in  the  last 
two  days  or  two  hours  instead 
of  weekly  reports  from  our  ser¬ 
vice  provider,”  said  Jim  Jawors- 
ki,  a  network  engineer  at  Rohm 
&  Haas.  “If  the  network  is  not 
up,  we’re  not  selling  products.” 


Besides  the  immediate  bene¬ 
fit  of  better  diagnosis  for  IS  op¬ 
erators  and  the  business  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  Network  Health 
reports  reveal  patterns  over 
time.  For  example,  they  profiled 
traffic  loads  for  the  first  time 
between  central  servers  and 
remote  sites. 

Rohm  &  Haas  shrunk  under¬ 
utilized  frame-relay  circuits  to 
service  plants  and  offices  in 
the  Asia-Pacific  region  to  save 
money,  Jaworski  said.  And 
managers  tuned  WAN  circuits 
to  ensure  more  capacity  for  out¬ 
bound  rather  than  inbound  traf¬ 
fic,  yielding  better  performance 
for  remote  users  while  postpon¬ 
ing  bandwidth  upgrades,  Danos 
said. 

Network  managers  can  better 
defend  their  turf  by  demon¬ 
strating  performance  histori¬ 
cally.  Also,  proactively  providing 
these  reports  to  other  groups 
promises  long-range  business 
benefits. 

For  example,  application  de¬ 
velopers  who  work  on  fast 
LANs  are  starting  to  learn  how 
to  adapt  transaction  processes 
to  work  better  in  the  slower 
WAN  environment,  Danos  said. 

And  business  unit  managers 
soon  will  be  able  to  check  re¬ 
ports  posted  on  the  company’s 
intranet  that  focus  on  perfor¬ 
mance  of  their  router  instead  of 
the  entire  network.  “The  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  system  is  the  com¬ 
fort  level.  Everyone  has  one 
place  to  go  for  a  performance 
perspective,”  Danos  said.  □ 


Former  spammer  Sanford  Wallace:  The  FTC  should  enforce 
existing  spam  laws 


Spam 
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The  FTC  on  July  14  released 
a  list  of  the  12  most  common 
scams  found  in  unsolicited 
commercial  E-mail  [CW,  July 
20].  The  “Dirty  Dozen”  include 
get-rich-quick  offers  and  health 
and  diet  scams  that  offer  “ex¬ 
clusive  products”  and  “secret 
formulas”  promoted  by  medical 
experts  no  one  has  ever 
heard  of. 

But  you  don’t  have  to  go  into 
business  with  a  spam  plan  to  be 
affected  by  the  practice,  as  one 
company  found.  Provo,  Utah- 
based  Morinda,  Inc.  sells  juices 
and  skin  supplements  made 
from  a  Polynesian  plant  called 
noni  and  has  about  150,000 
distributors  —  usually  individ¬ 
uals  who  work  from  home  —  to 
move  its  product. 


Morinda  discourages  E-mail 
marketing  practices,  but  an 
Oregon  man  tried  it  to  distrib¬ 
ute  information  about  the 
Morinda  product.  He  ended  up 
settling  a  lawsuit  under 
Washington  state’s  recently  en¬ 
acted  antispam  law. 

Dan  Hillstrom,  a  project 
manager  at  Morinda,  said  the 
company  accepts  no  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  those  distribu¬ 
tors  who  market  the  product 
through  a  World  Wide  Web 
site  or  via  unsolicited  E-mail, 
though  the  company  tries  to 
monitor  existing  Web  sites. 

In  the  fall,  Morinda  will  pro¬ 
vide  cookie-cutter  Web  sites 
to  distributors  whose  high 
sales  volume  calls  for  it.  “We’re 
definitely  interested  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  all  regulations,”  Hill¬ 
strom  said. 

David  Sorkin,  a  professor  at 
the  John  Marshall  School  of 
Law  in  Chicago,  said  the  FTC 


report’s  emphasis  on  the  con¬ 
tent  of  spam  is  misguided;  the 
volume  of  messages  matters 
more.  And  the  flood  of  E-mail 
is  a  function  of  the  cost-shifting 
involved  with  spam,  he  said. 

A  devious  spammer  can  use 
a  third-party  relay  site,  while  a 
more  legitimate  spammer  can 
enter  into  a  contract  with  an  In¬ 
ternet  service  provider  before 
the  provider  realizes  the  nature 
of  the  subscription.  Either  way, 
spammers  aren’t  paying  to  send 
the  mail  —  users  are,  Sorkin 
said. 

John  Mozena,  a  spokesman 
for  the  Coalition  Against  Unso¬ 
licited  E-mail,  an  online  advo¬ 
cacy  group  that  opposes  spam, 
said  the  FTC  report  underscores 
the  need  for  strong  antispam 
legislation. 

And  there  has  been  more 
noise  lately.  Legislators  coming 
up  on  an  election  year  realize 
how  widespread  the  problem 


has  become  and  want  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  “with  it”  and  strong 
consumer  advocates,  Mozena 
said.  Legislation  is  pending  in 
Congress  and  in  12  states. 

Sorkin  said  more  companies 
would  use  E-mail  for  marketing 
purposes  if  there  weren’t  such  a 
stigma  around  it,  which  ulti¬ 


mately  means  legislation  alone 
won’t  help  businesses.  “Once 
the  content  is  cleaned  up,  the 
false  header  information  is  reg¬ 
ulated  and  the  third-party  relay¬ 
ing  is  under  control,  lots  more 
businesses  will  go  with  E-mail," 
he  said.  Then  the  volume  will 
only  get  worse,  he  said.  □ 


■ 
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Welcome  to  the  Show  —  the  big  leagues  of  technology  —  where  the 
best  minds  in  IT  take  center  stage.  In  1998,  more  than  100  industry 
leaders  will  serve  up  their  vision  of  the  future  in  a  COMDEX  keynote. 
More  than  3,000  industry  analysts,  experts,  gurus  and  insiders  will 
take  on  today's  hottest  issues.  Hey  —  you  always  knew  COMDEX  had 
the  buzz.  Now  you  know  that  when  it  comes  to  content,  no  event  in 
the  world  has  better  stuff. 
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On  the  wrong  track  with  your  database? 


Then  switch  over — to  Cache,  the  post-relational  database  for  accelerated  transaction  processing.  You  can  realize  immediate 
performance  improvements  for  your  current  SQL  applications — with  Cache's  seamless  integration.  And,  you  can  rapidly  develop 
powerful  new  applications — with  Cache's  advanced  object  technology  and  speedy  database-to-web  connectivity.  Built  with  a 
potent  transactional  multidimensional  data  engine,  Cache  is  furiously  fast,  enormously  scalable,  and  staunchly  reliable.  Plus,  it  is 
easy  to  implement — on  Windows  95  and  NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Join  the  InterSystems  family  of  over  1.5  million 
database  users  worldwide.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600.  Or  visit  www.intersys.com/info. 
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InterSystems 


The  post-relational  database.  For  new  dimensions  of  transactional  performance. 
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Databases  ♦  Development  ♦  Operating  Systems 


Briefs 


Worldwide  enterprise 
resource  planning 
software  market 


*  Projected 

Source:  The  Yankee  Group,  Boston 


Mapics,  Symix  team 

Mapics,  Inc.,  an  Atlanta- 
based  maker  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  software,  last  week 
bought  rights  to  use  ad¬ 
vanced  planning  and  schedul¬ 
ing  technology  developed  by 
Symix  Systems,  Inc.  in 
Columbus,  Ohio.  The  two 
companies  plan  to  work  to¬ 
gether  to  upgrade  the  Symix 
software,  and  each  will  sell 
the  product  as  part  of  its  ap¬ 
plication  suite  for  midsize 
companies.  Mapics  said  it 
will  start  selling  Symix’s  cur¬ 
rent  software  immediately  and 
announce  shipment  plans  for 
the  upgraded  version  within 
60  days. 


Ceac  SmartStream,  the  At¬ 
lanta-based  applications  soft¬ 
ware  arm  of  Ceac  Computer 
Corp.,  this  month  announced 
plans  to  integrate  financial 
project  management  software 
from  Proamics  Corp.  with  its 
suite  of  financial  applications. 
Proamics’  ProActa,  which 
automates  time  and  expense 
entries  and  purchasing,  is 
slated  to  become  available  as 
a  Ceac  module  early  next 
year,  the  firms  said. 

Keane  gains  contract 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of 
Pittsburgh,  which  has  $30  bil¬ 
lion  in  assets,  has  hired 
Keane,  Inc.  to  manage  its 
year  2000  compliance  ac¬ 
tivities  through  mid-1999. 
Boston-based  Keane  will  man¬ 
age  several  phases  of  year 
2000  activities  for  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  end-user  systems  and 
service  providers. 


Geocoding  tools  sliver  market  data 


►  Geography  plays  role  in  eyeing  buying  patterns 


By  Stewart  Deck 


sometimes  you  can’t  see  the 
trees  for  the  forest.  A  database 
can  look  like  a  thicket  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  some  users, 
armed  with  some  new  data  geo¬ 
coding  tools,  are  discovering 


By  David  Orenstein 


efficient  application  devel¬ 
opment  increasingly  means 
making  competing  object  tech¬ 
nologies  work  together  — 


geographic  and  demographic 
patterns  in  their  data  that  let 
them  make  better  use  of  what 
they  see  in  front  of  them. 

Knight- Ridder,  Inc.,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  of  31  newspapers  nation¬ 
wide,  has  started  using  geo¬ 
coding  tools  for  several  reasons: 


kind  of  like  fitting  square  pegs 
into  round  holes. 

A  new  generation  of  tools, 
called  bridges,  are  making  it 
easier  than  ever  for  developers 
to  reconcile  Microsoft  Corp.’s 


to  sharpen  a  variety  of  targeted 
direct  marketing  campaigns,  to 
choose  the  proper  retail  outlets 
for  its  papers  and  even  to  pin¬ 
point  where  to  locate  newspaper 
boxes  on  the  street  for  higher 
sales. 

“We’re  sitting  on  a  gold  mine 
of  information,”  said  Francey 
Smith,  the  director  of  Knight- 


Windows-oriented  Component 
Object  Model  (COM)  and  the 
independent  Common  Object 
Request  Broker  Architecture 
(CORBA). 

The  automotive  systems 
group  at  Johnson  Controls,  Inc. 
in  Milwaukee  had  about  10  ap¬ 
plications  that  needed  sophisti¬ 
cated  E-mail  capabilities.  Project 
manager  Ravi  Desai’s  team 
wasn’t  about  to  reinvent  the 
wheel  for  each  one  running  on 
a  different  operating  system 
platform. 

Instead,  the  developers  at  the 
maker  of  car  seating,  interiors 
and  battery  systems  wanted  to 
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Ridder’s  Database  Marketing 
Resource  Center  in  Miami.  “By 
bringing  the  information  down 
to  the  most  finely  targeted  geo¬ 
graphic  unit,  we  can  start  to 
look  at  the  marketplace  as  a  se¬ 
ries  of  individual  markets  rather 
than  one  amorphous  market.” 

Previously,  Knight- Ridder  had 
random  direct-marketing  cam¬ 
paigns,  ac¬ 
cording  to 
Smith,  with 
equally  ran¬ 
dom  results. 

“The  narrower 
you  can  define 
your  minimar¬ 
ket,  the  more 
effective  and 
measurable  your  marketing  pro¬ 
grams  can  be,”  she  said. 

In  a  recent  report,  Mitchell 
Kramer,  an  analyst  at  Patricia 
Seybold  Group  in  Boston,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  these  types  of 
geocoding  tools  be  integrated 
into  any  data  warehouse/mart 
at  organizations  that  offer  goods 
and  services  by  geography. 

BellSouth  Corp.,  for  one,  pub¬ 
lishes  Yellow  Pages  directories 
for  nine  states  in  the  South. 

It  has  been  compiling  the 
Geocoding  tools,  page  58 


INCORPORATING  OBJECTS 


A  COM/CORBA  bridge  lets  users  of  Windows  programs  incorporate 
otherwise  incompatible  objects  or  components 
on  remote  and  disparate  servers 


Client  (Windows  NT  or  95)  Server 


Bridging  the  object  technology  gap 


"We're  sitting 
on  a  gold  mine 
of  information." 
-  Francey 
Smith, 

Knight-Ridder 


0  Client:  Runs  a  client  program  such  as  Visual  Basic, 
PowerBuilder  or  Delphi 

0  Bridge:  Uses  an  Object  Management  Group  standard 
interface  that  translates  COM  object  calls  to  CORBA  object 
calls 

0  Internet  InterOrb  Protocol  (MOP):  Message  protocol 
allows  interaction  with  remote  CORBA  objects  over  the 
Internet  or  an  intranet 


Software  that  plays  it  by  ear 

►  Package  aids  those  with  reading  disabilities 


By  Laura  DiDio 


a  software  package  offers  the 
potential  to  level  the  playing 
field  for  business  professionals 
and  students  with  reading- 
related  learning  disabilities  such 
as  dyslexia. 

The  What  You  Need  Now 
(WYNN)  product  aids  in  reading 
by  letting  users  simultaneously 
view  text  and  have  it  read  aloud, 
increasing  comprehension. 


The  National  Institutes  of 
Health  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  esti¬ 
mates  that  15%  of  the  U.S.  pop¬ 
ulation  —  nearly  40  million 
people  —  suffers  from  learning 
disabilities.  Those  include  read¬ 
ing  and  comprehension  disabil¬ 
ities,  such  as  dyslexia,  which  re¬ 
sults  from  differences  in  the 
brain’s  structure  and  function. 

WYNN,  released  last  month, 
is  the  result  of  a  four-year  joint 
Software,  page  58 


SSA  rolls  out 
Unix  upgrades 
-  for  HP  only 

By  Craig  Stedman 


APPLICATION  VENDOR  SSA  has 
had  trouble  getting  its  Unix 
software  out  of  first  gear.  But 
some  users  should  finally  see 
a  pair  of  long-awaited  power 
boosters  this  summer. 

There  is  a  catch,  though:  The 
Unix  upgrades  being  readied  by 
System  Software  Associates, 
Inc.  (SSA)  will  run  only  on 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  servers. 
The  Chicago-based  company, 
which  still  gets  most  of  its  sales 
from  users  of  IBM’s  AS/400 
systems,  decided  to  develop  for 
just  one  Unix  platform  as  part 
of  a  cost-cutting  program  an¬ 
nounced  earlier  this  month 
[CW,  July  13]. 

That  creates  a  quandary  for 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING 


Recent  events  at  SSA  include: 

♦  $1.3M  Q1  loss  reported 
in  February 

♦  William  Stuek  takes 
over  as  CEO  in  April 

♦  $9.4M  02  loss  reported 
in  May 

♦  Layoffs  and  research 
and  development  cut¬ 
backs  announced  this 
month 

users  who  were  planning  to  in¬ 
stall  the  new  versions  of  SSA’s 
Business  Process  Control  Sys¬ 
tem  (BPCS)  software  on  Unix 
servers  from  IBM  or  the  former 
Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Mike  Durant,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  services  at  Fort 
Wayne  Plastics,  Inc.,  has  a  beta- 
test  copy  of  SSA’s  upcoming 
BPCS  6.0.4  release  that  he 
wants  to  put  on  an  IBM 
SSA,  page  58 
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directories  based  on  where  the 
phone  company  had  switching 
centers,  but  the  boundaries  and 
resulting  directories  weren’t  al¬ 
ways  precisely  accurate. 

“We  have  wanted 
to  make  [the  directo¬ 
ries]  more  market- 
based  to  actually  fit 
shopping  patterns,” 
said  Todd  Ague,  the 
project  manager  for 
Bell  South’s  zoned  di¬ 
rectories. 

BellSouth  has  its 
listings  sitting  in  an 
Informix  Corp.  rela¬ 
tional  database,  and  it 
is  starting  to  use 
geocoding  software 
tools  from  Qualitative 


Marketing  Software,  Inc.  in 
Clearwater,  Fla.,  to  create  more 
precise  maps  of  its  listings.  The 
software  takes  the  addresses 
in  BellSouth’s  database  and  as¬ 


signs  longitude  and  latitude  co¬ 
ordinates  to  each  address.  It 
then  pinpoints  them  on  maps. 

“That  extra  precision,  when 
appended  to  our  listings  data¬ 
base,  gives  us  a  lot  more 
flexibility  in  determining 
the  proper  listings  and 
distribution  areas  for 
a  given  book,”  Ague 
said.  “Now  we  make 
better  use  of  geographic 
boundaries,  including 
rivers,  streets  and  rail¬ 
roads,  as  borders  for  the 
directories.  It’s  a  very  ef¬ 
fective  way  to  match 
users  and  advertisers.” 

Qualitative’s  software 
corrects  and  matches  a 
customer’s  name  and 


address  with  its  own  address 
databases.  It  then  adds  spatial 
data  to  each  address  record  for 
mapping.  Qualitative  Marketing 
software  licenses  start  at 
$20,000,  although  users  who 
don’t  want  to  buy  the  software 
can  pay  Qualitative  to  run  it  for 
them.  Other  companies  with 
tools  that  perform  similar  func¬ 
tions  include  FirstLogic,  Inc. 
in  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Harte- 
Hanks  Data  Technologies  in  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass. 

Because  the  geocoding  pro¬ 
cess  is  getting  easier  and  the 
tools  simpler,  a  wider  variety  of 
users  are  beginning  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them,  said  David 
Sonnen,  an  analyst  at  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  “And  a  lot  of 
nontraditional  [geographic  in¬ 
formation  system]  users  are 
starting  to  take  a  long  look  at 
incorporating  spatial  data  into 
things  they  do,”  Sonnen  said.  □ 


graphic  hits  in  target  market 


Software  that  plays  it  by  ear 
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effort  by  IBM’s  Special  Needs 
Systems  Group  in  Austin, 
Texas,  and  Arkenstone,  Inc.  in 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  specializes  in 
developing  products  for  people 
with  visual  and  reading  impair¬ 
ments. 

WYNN  can  be  used  to  read 
electronic  documents  such  as 
memos  and  E-mail  or  books 
that  are  scanned  into  the  appli¬ 
cation,  said  Bruce  Mahaffey,  a 
product  planner  in  IBM’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Needs  Systems  Group. 
WYNN  lets  users  scan  in  the 
images  and  photos  as  well,  so 
they  get  the  full  meaning. 

WYNN  incorporates  features 
from  IBM’s  stand-alone  package 
Via  Voice.  That  is  crucial  for 
some  learning-disabled  people 
who  have  difficulty  typing.  A 
new  version  of  WYNN  due  early 
next  year  will  feature  dictation 
capabilities  that  will  obviate  the 
need  for  typing,  Mahaffey  said. 

PROVIDING  INDEPENDENCE 

“It’s  a  very  significant  product,” 
noted  Marcia  Norris,  training 
specialist  for  the  high  techno¬ 
logy  center  training  unit  of  the 
California  Community  Colleges 
in  Cupertino,  which  has  used 
the  software  since  the  beta 
shipped  about  three  months 
ago. 

“A  product  like  WYNN  can 
provide  students  or  business 
professionals  with  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  have  learning  indepen¬ 
dence  and,  in  many  instances, 
overcome  their  disability,”  Nor¬ 
ris  said. 


Norris,  who  has  20  years  of 
experience  teaching  the  learn¬ 
ing  disabled,  called  products 
such  as  WYNN  and  the  ri¬ 
val  Kurzweil  3000  package, 
which  is  similar  and  has  been 
shipping  longer,  revolutionary. 


RS/6000  once  a  required  oper¬ 
ating  system  upgrade  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

Fort  Wayne  Plastics,  a  maker 
of  plastic  panels  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  may  plunge  ahead  with 
the  beta  software  even  if  SSA 
doesn’t  officially  release  6.0.4 
on  the  RS/6000,  Durant  said. 
“If  I  was  pushing  the  envelope, 
I  might  be  a  little  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  doing  that,”  he 
said.  “But  we’re  pretty  basic 
here." 

Durant  added  that  another 
option  would  be  to  continue 
using  his  current  manufactur¬ 
ing  software  and  go  back  to  the 
drawing  board  on  finding  a  re¬ 
placement. 

For  a  larger  manufacturer 
that  also  was  looking  to  run 
BPCS  on  an  RS/6000,  SSA’s 
new  HP-only  strategy  is  a  big¬ 
ger  blow.  Electronic-commerce 
technology  included  with  BPCS 
6.0.4  “was  very  critical  for 
our  business,"  said  an  informa¬ 
tion  technology  manager  at  the 
manufacturer,  who  requested 
anonymity. 


WYNN  is  available  at  all  114 
high-technology  centers  within 
the  California  Community  Col¬ 
leges  system. 

“In  the  mid-1980s,  there  was 
nothing  like  this.  Learning-dis¬ 
abled  persons  were  often  unable 


The  firm  wanted  to  use  the 
electronic-commerce  capabilities 
to  let  customers  check  on  orders 
and  to  automate  replenishment 
of  inventories  at  customer  sites, 
the  manager  said.  “Right  now, 
it’s  kind  of  hard  for  us  to  say 
what  we’ll  do,”  he  said. 

AVAILABLE  NEXT  MONTH 

Bob  Hoyt,  vice  president  of  op¬ 
erations  at  SSA,  said  BPCS 
6.0.4  is  slated  for  release  on 
HP’s  Unix  servers  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  next  month.  The  Elec¬ 
tronic  Commerce  Manager, 
which  has  been  available  with 
the  AS/400  version  of  BPCS  for 
more  than  year,  provides  a  link 
between  SSA’s  software  and  ex¬ 
ternal  business  data. 

A  rewritten  version  of  SSA’s 
Unix  code  generator,  designed 
to  end  lingering  scalability  prob¬ 
lems,  is  due  to  follow  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  also  for  HP  users  only, 
Hoyt  said. 

SSA  had  sales  of  $430.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  its  last  fiscal  year  and  is 
ranked  seventh  among  pack¬ 
aged  application  vendors  by  In¬ 


to  write  their  own  papers.  Now 
WYNN  and  other  packages  give 
the  learning  disabled  a  chance 
at  much  more  equitable  access 
to  knowledge,”  Norris  said. 

Mahaffey  said  the  response 
from  business  professionals  has 
been  overwhelmingly  positive. 
“I  got  a  letter  from  a  Tennes¬ 
see  businessman  with  dyslexia 
who  said,  ‘Damn,  this  stuff  is 
good.’  ”□ 


ternational  Data  Corp.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  But  most  of 
its  business  still  involves  the 
AS/400.  Hoyt  said  BPCS  has 
been  bought  by  300-plus  Unix 
users  but  is  only  in  production 
at  about  50  companies.  About 
90%  of  those  users  have  HP 
hardware,  he  added,  and  two 
straight  quarters  of  losses 
prompted  SSA  to  limit  its  Unix 
development  to  that  platform. 

Bruce  Richardson,  an  analyst 
at  AMR  Research,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  said  SSA  hasn’t  been 
able  to  break  into  the  Unix  big- 
time  despite  spending  more 
than  $200  million  on  a  client/ 
server  makeover  for  BPCS. 
Now,  its  best  hope  for  better 
sales  growth  may  be  a  Windows 
NT  version  due  next  summer, 
he  said. 

New  management  installed 
by  SSA  this  spring  “is  much 
more  realistic”  than  the  previ¬ 
ous  regime,  Richardson  said. 
“But  restructuring  is  easier  than 
regaining  momentum.  Once 
you  trip  in  this  market,  it’s  hard 
to  pick  yourself  back  up.”D 


SSA's  Unix  upgrades  for  HP  users  only 
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write  one  E-mail  component 
that  the  applications  could  all 
use,  whether  they  were  written 
for  Windows  or  other  platforms. 

Desai  said  Johnson  Controls 
wanted  to  have  tighter  integra¬ 
tion  of  its  many  isolated,  some¬ 
times  incompatible  applications. 

Desai  turned  to  a  beta  version 
of  Iona  Technologies  Ltd.’s 
OrbixCOMet  Desktop  to  ensure 
that  his  Windows  clients  written 
in  various  languages  could  ac¬ 
cess  the  CORBA  component  on 
a  Unix  server.  An  older  COM/ 
CORBA  bridge  from  Iona  re¬ 
quired  a  separate  bridge  for 
each  Windows  application  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  different  language,  De¬ 
sai  said.  “It  was  very  kludgy,”  he 
said.  “You  had  to  know  a  lot 
about  COM  and  CORBA.” 

OrbixCOMet,  which  was  re¬ 
leased  July  13,  and  competing 
second-generation  tools  such  as 
Visual  Edge  Software  Ltd.’s  Ob¬ 
ject  Bridge  for  COM/CORBA, 
released  June  1,  allow  bridging 
without  requiring  new  code, 
users  said.  They  are  joined 
in  the  market  by  ICL  PLC’s 
Dais  COM2CORBA,  released  in 
March,  and  BEA  Systems,  Inc.’s 
Desktop  Connection,  which  has 
been  available  since  April  1997. 

All  four  bridges  let  non-Win¬ 
dows  clients  use  COM  objects. 
They  can  bridge  the  gap  among 
objects  on  different  servers. 

Version  4.0  of  Delphi,  Inprise 
Corp.’s  rapid  application  devel¬ 
opment  tool  for  Windows,  sup¬ 
ports  both  COM  and  CORBA, 
giving  it  a  longer  reach  than  its 
COM-oriented  Microsoft  rivals, 
said  Dave  Kelly,  an  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  Inprise  also 
makes  a  COM  bridge  for  its 
CORBA-oriented  Visibroker  ob¬ 
ject  request  broker  software. 

At  First  Union  Corp.,  a  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.C. -based  bank,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  building  reusable 
components  in  whatever  tech¬ 
nology  is  most  appropriate.  The 
bank’s  distributed  object  inte¬ 
gration  team  is  using  Object- 
Bridge  to  link  various  Windows 
clients  to  a  CORBA  component 
that  gives  salespeople  in  differ¬ 
ent  departments  access  to  a 
mainframe-housed  database  of 
customer  information. 

Development  is  still  under 
way,  said  team  manager  Bill 
Barnett,  but  the  process  has 
been  much  easier  than  writing 
the  C++  code  needed  to  build 
the  bridge  from  scratch.  □ 


Olympic  Team. 
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Right  now.  a  surgeon  in  another  state  is 
making  a  diagnosis  on  this  patient  based  on  the 
transmission  of  real-time  images  of  microsurgery. 
It  is  called  telemedicine  and  it's  made  possible 
by  U  S  WEST'S  Synchronous  Optical  NETwork 
(SONET)  technology. 

In  the  event  of  a  cable  cut  or  equipment 
outage.  SONET's  self-healing  fiber  optic  ring 
architecture  automatically  switches  to  a  protected 
path  restoring  transmission  within  50  milliseconds. 


While  you’re  at  our  website,  enter  to  win  a  trip 
o  the  U.S.  Olympic  Winter  Challenge  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
Jtah.  U  S  WEST  is  proud  to  support  the  2000  U.S. 


Simply  put.  SONET  technology  proVides^*""^ 
unprecedented  survivability,  reliability  and  flexibility. 

U  S  WEST'S  high-capacity  network  bandwidth 
allows  the  transmission  of  real-time  images  with 
the  bit  depth  and  density  of  information  necessary 
for  diagnostics. 

To  find  out  why  the  local  telecommunications 
provider  selected  for  the  2002  Olympic  Winter  Games 
in  Salt  Lake  City  should  be  yours,  visit  our  website- 
www.uswest.com/SONET/. 
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<D  1998  U  S  WEST.  No  purchase  necessary.  Void  where  prohibited.  Must  be  a  US  resident  18  years  or  older. 
Promotion  ends  on  December  15.  1998  For  official  rules  see  the  U  S  WEST  web  site  at  www.uswest.com/SONET/. 


Get  full  T3  Internet  access  without  bursting  your 
budget!  Our  new  Better  Burstable  program  gives  you 
access  to  full  T3  service  but  only  charges  for  what  you 
use.  And  the  price  is  (don’t  faint)  fair! 

OurT3  burstable  service  starts  at  3  Mbps  and  we  bill 
at  .5  Mbps  increments  to  more  closely  match  your 
actual  usage  while  others  bill  at  1.5  Mbps  increments. 

If  regular  usage  changes,  just  adjust  your  base  usage 
rate  to  take  better  advantage  of  our  volume  discount 
pricing.  And  like  other  burstables,  we  won’t  charge  for 
the  top  5%  of  utilization.  The  result?  Total  flexibility  in 
usage  and  fair  pricing  even  your  mother  would  love. 


□Cisco 

Powered  Network 


Cisco  and  Cisco  Systems  are  registered 
trademarks  and  the  Cisco  Powered 
Network  logo  is  a  trademark  of  Cisco 
Systems,  Inc. 


The  Better  Burstable  Internet  Access: 

•  lower  base  rate  than  the  competition 

•  billed  at  .5  Mbps  increments 

•  choice  of  service  plans,  all  competitively  priced 

The  first  ISP  in  New  York  continues  to  set  industry  standards. 
Our  backbone  is  so  reliable,  we’ve  had  99.97%  uptime 
for  more  than  two  years.  And  we  give  you  24x7x365 
support.  Implementation  management  teams.  Internet 
access  training.  You  can  even  monitor  your  usage  on 
our  website  and  get  email  network  status  updates. 

Get  the  Better  Burstable  Access. 

Hit  appliedtheory.com 
or  call  1-800-658-8587 


Net  Potential.  Realized. 
Internet  Access 


Until  now. 


Introducing  Better  Burstable  Internet  Access. 


Mother  was  right. 

No  one  said  life  was  fair. 
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Briefs 

The  most  important 
factors  when  choosing  a 
wireless  telephone 


HI  Best  deal 
|  Ease  of  use 

9  Battery  life 
■  Style 
|  Durability 
9  Brand 
P|  Other 

Base:  Survey  of  972  wireless  phone  users 
Source:  The  Yankee  Group,  Boston 

SCO  clustering 

New  capabilities  of  SCO, 
Inc.’s  UnixWare  operating 
system  will  let  users  cluster 
up  to  six  symmetrical  multi¬ 
processing  servers,  according 
to  the  company.  SCO  will 
jointly  develop  and  deliver  the 
capabilities  with  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  under  an 
agreement  announced  last 
week.  The  Non-Stop  cluster 
software  will  be  available  later 
this  quarter. 

Acer  mininotebook _ 

Mobile  professionals  will 
have  a  new  mininotebook  to 
consider  with  Acer  America 
Corp.’s  release  last  week  of 
the  TravelMate  310  Series. 
The  mininotebook  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  Intel  Corp.  Pen¬ 
tium  233-MHz  processors 
with  MMX  technology,  32M 
bytes  of  synchronous  dynamic 
RAM  and  a  3.2C-byte  hard 
drive.  The  TravelMate  mini¬ 
book  weighs  2.8  pounds  and 
houses  a  normal  83-key  key¬ 
board  that  is  20%  smaller 
than  a  regular  keyboard,  the 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  company 
said.  The  product  runs  stan¬ 
dard  applications,  including 
Windows  98,  Microsoft  Office 
and  WordPerfect.  It  costs 
Si  .799- 


Wresting  control  of  remote  PCs 


►  Growing  body  of  tools  can  save  companies  dollars  and  time 


NO  REMOTE  CONTROL 


By  Kim  Girard 


joe  federer,  vice  president  of 
IS  at  HBO  &  Co.  Healthcare  in 
Atlanta,  doesn’t  think  twice 
about  deleting  a 
golf  game  or  a 
personal  finance 
program  from  a  home-based 
user’s  PC. 

After  all,  it’s  the  company’s 
machine,  and  adding  layer  up¬ 
on  layer  of  new  applications  to 
the  PC  just  isn’t  acceptable,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  there  are  500 
telecommuters  to  support,  he 
said. 

“We  force  them  to  stay  with  a 
standard,”  Federer  said.  “We 
take  the  games  off.  We  take  all 


the  accounting  stuff  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  that’s  not  standard.  It’s 
not  a  play  toy  they  can  put  the 
latest  golf  game  on.” 

Keeping  software  installations 
standard  is  a  side 
benefit  of  using 
XcelleNet,  Inc.’s  Re- 
moteWare  software,  which  ana¬ 
lysts  said  is  the  best  of  a  grow¬ 
ing,  yet  limited,  lot  of  tools  that 
information  systems  techni¬ 
cians  can  use  to  control  remote 
systems.  At  HBO,  the  software 
primarily  is  used  on  remote  sys¬ 
tems  for  file  and  software  up¬ 
dates  and  system  diagnostics 
and  recovery. 

Analysts  said  employers  who 
fail  to  manage  remote  users’ 


_ SXSI.L MS _ 

MANAGEMENT 


machines  lose  money  and  sacri¬ 
fice  control  over  how  those  PCs 
are  used.  Savings  per  user 
promised  through  automating 
systems  management  averages 
about  $721,000  over  the  course 
of  five  years,  according  to  Inter¬ 
national  Data  Corp.  (I  DC)  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  It  usually 
takes  45  days  to  recoup  the  soft¬ 
ware’s  cost. 

Such  savings  could  be  critical 
because  it  costs  about  20% 
more  to  support  a  mobile  user 
than  a  desktop  user  —  about 
$88,000  on  average  per  100  re- 
Remote  PCs,  page  62 


Problems  that  IS  managers  face 
with  remote  PCs: 

►  Extensive  annual 
upgrades  are  difficult 

►  Visibility  is  limited, 
and  physical  access  to 
configure  or  estimate 
capacity  is  impossible 

►  Backup  and/or  data 
recovery  aren't 
guaranteed  in  case  of 
lost  or  damaged 
systems 

Source:  International  Data  Corp., 

Framingham,  Mass. 


Keep  those  PCs  longer 


Legacy  access  lets 
Sallie  Mae  go  on  Web 


►  There  can  be  a  method  to  upgrade  madness 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


the  internet  is  giving  Sallie 
Mae  an  easier  way  to  offer  ser¬ 
vices  to  its  customers  while  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  of  its  cus¬ 
tomer  representatives. 


LOAN  INFORMATION 
ACCESS  PLAN 


Business  objective:  Cut 
administrative  time  needed 
to  process  calls  from 
students  inquiring  about 
loan  information. 

Approach:  Provide  students 
with  direct  access  to  main¬ 
frame-based  loan  informa¬ 
tion  via  the  Web. 

Technology:  Uses  an 
RS/6000  S70  as  a  secure 
Web  host,  CICS  6000  soft¬ 
ware  and  Netscape  browser 
interface  to  access  data  on 
a  S/390  mainframe. 

One  year  ago,  Sallie  Mae  — 
as  the  Student  Loan  Marketing 
Association  is  more  popularly 
known  —  went  live  with  a 
new  application  that  lets  users 


directly  access  individual  loan 
information  stored  on  main¬ 
frame  computers  from  any 
browser-equipped  client. 

A  variety  of  options  on  Sallie 
Mae’s  Internet  Self-Service 
menu  lets  users  quickly  get  in¬ 
formation  on  loan  balances  and 
details  on  any  other  services  or 
options  available  to  them. 

Previously,  students  and 
other  users  had  to  call  Sallie 
Mae  service  representatives  to 
get  the  information. 

TIME-SAVER 

Now,  use  of  the  World  Wide 
Web  feature  has  improved  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  also  freed 
Sallie  Mae’s  customer  represen¬ 
tatives  from  the  time-consum¬ 
ing  task  of  searching  for  indi¬ 
vidual  loan  information  each 
time  a  student  called,  said  Israel 
Gotay,  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  at  Sallie 
Mae. 

“We  are  doing  it  for  the  same 
reason  that  everybody  else  is 
doing  it  —  containing  costs,” 
Gotay  said. 

Gotay  didn’t  specify  the  sav¬ 
ings  for  Sallie  Mae  so  far,  but 
he  said,  “Like  any  financial 

Sallie  Mae,  page  62 


By  April  Jacobs 


while  managing  PC  life  cycles 
always  has  been  an  issue,  there 
are  ways  to  make  sure  that  life 
isn’t  too  short.  Successful  meth¬ 
ods  include  standardizing  con¬ 
figurations,  leasing,  or  buying 
or  leasing  more  PC  capability 
than  is  immediately  needed. 

Although  PCs  are  getting 
faster  at  a  faster  rate,  savvy 
hardware  buyers  still  can  con¬ 
trol  their  upgrade  process  by 
scheduling  it  in  advance  and 
making  sure  that  the  PCs  they 
hand  down  to  users  lower  on 
the  company  food  chain  don’t 


Since  taking  over  as  CEO 
of  $6.6  billion  Unisys  Corp. 
last  September,  Lawrence  A.  Wein- 
bach  has  focused  on  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  move  away 
from  hardware 
and  software  to 
services.  In  do¬ 
ing  so,  he  is  fol¬ 
lowing  a  path 
set  by  former 
CEO  James 
Unruh,  who 
left  Unisys  last 
June.  If  the  sec- 


get  out  of  hand,  analysts  said. 

“Companies  should  make 
sure  they  aren’t  cascading  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  more  than  two 
generations  apart,”  said  Chris 
Goodhue,  an  analyst  at  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn.-based  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  That  way  they  aren’t 
managing  too  many  configura¬ 
tions,  and  they  aren’t  spending 
too  much  money  playing  musi¬ 
cal  PCs  —  which  can  be  costly, 
he  added. 

Gartner  Group  estimates  that 
it  costs  between  $300  and 
$1,000  to  move  a  PC  onto  a 
user’s  desk  when  factors  such 

Keep  PCs  longer,  page  62 


ond-quarter  results  announced 
earlier  this  month  are  any  indica¬ 
tion,  Weinbach's  strategy  may  be 
paying  off  —  profits  spiked  to 
$90.1  million  on  revenue  of  $1.73 
billion,  a  9%  rise  compared  with 
a  year  earlier.  Weinbach,  a  former 
CEO  of  Andersen  Worldwide, 
talked  with  Computerworld  se¬ 
nior  editor  Jaikumar  Vijayan.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  follow. 

On  Unisys’  new  customer  focus: 

WEINBACH:  I  have  set  up  a 
Weinbach,  page  62 


Unisys  CEO  seeks  to  make 
company  easier  to  work  with 
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mote  users,  according  to  IDC. 

"The  cost  benefit,  to  me,  is 
pretty  obvious,”  said  Louie  Tsal- 
lidas,  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  at 
John  Harvard’s  Brew  House  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  which  uses 
RemoteWare  to  move  daily 
restaurant  sales  data  to  unat¬ 
tended  PCs  at  any  time  of  the 
day.  “It  took  away  all  the  manu¬ 
al  effort  and  totally  automated  it 
so  our  accounting  department 
is  much  more  productive.” 

Because  information  is 
pushed  automatically  to  the  PC, 
the  restaurant  manager  —  or 
any  other  employee  —  doesn’t 
need  to  dial  in  to  the  system  to 
download  data,  which  saves 
time  and  money,  Tsallidas  said. 

Though  many  corporate 
users  have  spotted  the  trend  of 
better  mobile  systems  manage¬ 
ment,  most  are  in  the  early  im¬ 
plementation  stages,  said  Ken 
Dulaney,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 


Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

But  the  capabilities  of  avail¬ 
able  software  are  limited  and 
the  challenge  of  supporting  re¬ 
mote  users  is  vast,  he  said. 
Those  challenges  range  from 
dealing  with  low-speed,  low- 
bandwidth,  intermittent  net¬ 
work  connections  to  the  lack  of 
in-person  support  at  a  user’s 
site. 

The  problem  will  only  worsen, 
Dulaney  said,  as  corporate  users 
connect  handhelds  and  mini¬ 
notebooks  they  buy  outside  of 
work  to  their  PCs  and  the  com¬ 
pany  network,  introducing  new 
software  and  possibly  viruses. 

STANDARDS  NEEDED 

Overall,  the  remote  manage¬ 
ment  tool  market  is  quite  scat¬ 
tered  and  lacking  in  standards, 
leaving  companies  to  struggle 
with  how  to  choose  the  right 
product.  Traditional  system 
management  vendors,  including 


Tivoli  Systems,  Inc.,  Computer 
Associates  International,  Inc. 
and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  have 
focused  on  the  desktop,  making 
users  wait  for  an  equivalent  mo¬ 
bile  management  solution. 

XcelleNet’s  competitors,  in¬ 
cluding  IBM,  Seagate  Software, 
Inc.,  Information  Transport  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.  and  Connected 
Corp.,  provide  a  wide  variety  of 
non-standards-based  solutions 
—  from  online  backup  to  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  to  database  syn¬ 
chronization. 

Information  Transport  Asso¬ 
ciates,  for  example,  uses  E-mail 
and  file  transfer  protocol  files  to 
distribute  upgrades  and  fixes  to 
users.  That  is  a  smart  idea,  said 
Gartner  analyst  John  Girard, 
though  he  said  vendors  should 
all  place  more  emphasis  on 
user  bandwidth  constraints  and 
offer  a  variety  of  distribution 
paths,  including  E-mail,  file 
transfer  and  messaging.  □ 


Sallie  Mae  goes  on  Web 
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institution  that  does  call  center- 
type  activities,  there  is  some 
advantage  to  having  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Web  instead  of 
having  customers  call  on  an 
operator.” 

Sallie  Mae  is  an  example  of 
the  rapidly  growing  number  of 
companies  that  are  leveraging 
their  mainframe  data  to  im¬ 
prove  customer  service  and  re¬ 
duce  costs  via  the  Web. 

EASIER  ACCESS 

In  the  past,  crucial  corporate 
data  on  mainframes  and  other 
proprietary  environments  was 
directly  accessible  to  only  a 
handful  of  users  and  was  avail¬ 
able  on  PCs  only  via  relatively 
clunky  host-access  products. 

Internet  technologies  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  change  a  lot  of  that. 
A  virtual  horde  of  host-to-desk- 
top  connectivity  vendors  such  as 


Wall  Data  Corp.  in  Kirkland, 
Wash.;  UniKix  Technologies  in 
Phoenix;  Open  Connect  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Dallas;  Citrix  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  in  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.;  and  Graph-On  Corp.  in 
New  York  offer  customers  a  way 
to  put  their  data  on  the  Web. 

The  vendors  use  Internet,  in¬ 
tranet,  Java  and  Web  browser 
technology  to  give  users  a  range 
of  products  for  easily  accessing 
applications  and  data  from  mul¬ 
tiple  hosts. 

“The  connection  of  legacy 
data  to  the  Web  is  absolutely 
one  of  the  hottest  areas  of  au¬ 
tomation  today,”  said  James 
Garden,  an  analyst  at  Technol¬ 
ogy  Business  Research,  Inc.  in 
Hampton,  N.H. 

Despite  the  security  risk  in¬ 
volved  in  opening  access  to  cor¬ 
porate  data  via  the  Web,  imple¬ 
menting  the  technology  itself  is 


Sallie  Mae's  Israel  Gotay: 

"We  are  doing  it  for  the 
same  reason  that  everybody 
else  is  doing  it  -  containing 
costs" 

relatively  straightforward,  Gar¬ 
den  said. 

Sallie  Mae  uses  IBM’s  CICS 
6ooo  and  an  RS/6000  server 
as  a  secure  Web  gateway  to  an 
IBM  S/390  mainframe  system. 
For  security  reasons,  student 
borrowers  can  access  loan  in¬ 
formation  only  after  entering 
their  Social  Security  number 
and  a  personal  identification 
number.  □ 


EXTENDING  THE  LIFE  CYCLE 


■  Dell  and  Compaq  both  have  corporate  PCs 
designed  to  meet  longer  life  cycle  demands.  Some 
Optiplex  and  Deskpro  models  have  motherboards 
and  processors  consistently  available. 

■  The  average  maximum  life  expectancy  of  a  PC  is 
about  three  years. 

■  Life  expectancy  can  be  extended  by  buying  more 
scalable  machines. 

Keep  those  PCs  longer 
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as  user  downtime,  help  desk  as¬ 
sistance  and  data  transfer  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

Companies  such  as  Round 
Rock,  Texas-based  Dell  Compu¬ 
ter  Corp.  and  Houston-based 
Compaq  Computer  Corp.  are 
trying  to  ease  upgrade  woes  by 
extending  the  life  of  PCs  on  the 
shelf.  That  way,  IS  staffs  don’t 
have  to  get  new  models  when 
they  add  systems  a  few  months 
or  even  year  later. 

For  example,  some  Dell  Opti¬ 
plex  and  Compaq  Deskpro 
models  are  available  in  stable 
configurations  for  at  least  18 
months  to  users  who  may  need 
to  stagger  upgrade  cycles 
throughout  their  company  but 
don’t  want  to  support  too  many 
configurations.  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  is  work¬ 
ing  on  a  similar  program. 

For  some  companies,  a  leas¬ 
ing  program  has  helped  ease 
the  burden  of  figuring  out  what 
to  do  with  those  old  PCs.  It  also 
has  allowed  them  to  give  users 
newer  PCs  without  worrying 
about  depreciation  and  outright 
capital  costs. 

Both  buyers  and  leasers 
should  be  careful  of  what  they 
select. 

At  Hartford,  Conn. -based 
PricewaterhouseCoopers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  users  are  getting  new 
PCs  six  months  earlier  than 
scheduled  because  the  previous 
systems  failed  to  meet  projected 
performance  needs,  said  John 
Zenick,  supervisor  of  global 
technology  solutions. 


“We  thought  [lG-byte]  hard 
drives  would  be  wonderful,  and 
within  a  year  and  a  half,  they 
weren’t  enough,”  Zenick  said. 
The  company  now  is  replacing 
more  than  5,000  desktops  18 
months  after  they  were  in¬ 
stalled.  They  would  have  been 
replaced  after  two  years. 

Zenick  said  Pricewaterhouse¬ 
Coopers  is  taking  an  upscale  ap¬ 
proach  this  time  around,  leas¬ 
ing  systems  more  capable  than 
the  projections  estimate  will  be 
needed  two  years  from  now. 
“My  advice  to  people  is  to  con¬ 
sider  what  you  need  now  and 
double  it  when  it  comes  to 
memory  and  hard  drive,  be¬ 
cause  applications  are  taking  up 
more  and  more  all  the  time,”  he 
said. 

PRODUCTIVITY  ISSUES 

However  they  manage  the  up¬ 
grade  cycle,  “IS  managers  also 
need  to  take  into  consideration 
the  cost/benefit  of  making  the 
move,  which  means  taking  into 
account  how  much  productivity 
is  going  to  be  gained,”  Goodhue 
said. 

An  operating  system  upgrade 
provides  an  opportunity  to  look 
at  replacing  those  old  PCs,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  lot  easier  to  up¬ 
grade  an  operating  system  with 
a  new  machine,  said  Martin 
Reynolds,  an  analyst  at  San 
Jose,  Calif.-based  Dataquest. 
Drivers  and  peripherals  from 
older  machines  can  present 
many  compatibility  issues,  he 
added.  □ 


CEO  seeks  to  make  Unisys  easier  to  work  with 
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large  account  program  for  200 
of  our  largest  customers  .  . . 
[aimed  at]  making  it  easier  for 
them  to  do  business  with  us  [by 
giving  them  a  single  point  of 
contact  within  Unisys]. 

I  have  made  each  of  the  top 
100  executives  [within  Unisys] 
directly  responsible  for  two  cus¬ 


tomers.  [It  is  part  of  a]  program 
we  put  in  place  in  April  to  make 
sure  customers  have  quick 
access  to  whatever  they  need 
within  Unisys. 

On  what  drove  those  changes: 

WEINBACH:  Our  top  cus¬ 
tomers  were  being  inundated 


with  visits  by  multiple  people 
from  Unisys. 

One  of  the  things  I  kept  hear¬ 
ing  from  people  when  I  joined 
was,  ‘You  have  great  products, 
you  have  great  people,  but  you 
are  hard  to  do  business  with.' 

On  how  Weinbach  has  tried  to 


make  Unisys  more  service- 
focused: 

WEINBACH:  What  I’ve  tried 
to  do  is  get  people  to  focus  on 
specific  areas  of  expertise.  We 
need  to  have  great  skills  in 
whatever  we  do,  but  we  don’t 
have  to  cover  the  waterfront. 
What  we  have  done  is  create  a 
[skill  set]  that  is  a  mile  deep  and 
an  inch  wide. 

Some  examples  of  the  new 


approach: 

WEINBACH:  In  the  financial 
services  sector,  for  example,  the 
focus  would  be  on  areas  like 
[bank]  branch  automation  or 
payments  systems. 

In  the  transportation  sector, 
we  just  developed  an  air  cargo 
system. 

In  the  airline  industry,  we 
were  awarded  a  contract  by  [a 
Chinese  airline]  for  a  passenger 
reservation  system.  □ 
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ACER  AMERICA  CORP.  has  announced  the 
AcerAltos  330S,  a  small-business  server 
that  uses  Intel  Corp.  Pentium  11  proces¬ 
sors  that  range  from  266  MHz  to  400 
MHz. 

According  to  the  San  Jose,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany,  the  server  comes  with  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  BackOffice  Small  Business 
Server  4.0,  a  suite  that  includes  NT  4.0 
and  software  for  E-mail,  World  Wide 
Web  site  design  and  Internet  communi¬ 
cation.  A  base  configuration  has  64M 
bytes  of  synchronous  dynamic  RAM,  a 
Peripheral  Component  Interconnect 
10/100  Ethernet  network  interface  card, 
a  56K-bit/sec.  modem  for  Internet  access 
and  a  33.6K-bit/sec.  fax  modem. 

Pricing  for  the  AcerAltos  330S  starts  at 

$3,995. 

Acer  America 

(408)  432-6200 
www.acer.com 

MEDI ALOGIC,  INC.  has  announced  the 
Ionic  Series  Scalable  Data  Library 
System,  an  automated  tape  library  for 
data  storage. 

According  to  the  Plainville,  Mass., 
company,  users  can  configure  the  library 
with  Advance  Intelligent  Tape  drives 
from  Sony  Electronics,  Inc.,  or  Eliant  or 
Mammoth  drives  from  Exabyte  Corp. 
The  library  can  house  up  to  six  tape 
drives,  each  with  a  dedicated  loader.  A 
migration  system  transfers  data  stored 
on  legacy  media,  such  as  4mm  tape, 
8mm  tape,  CD-ROM  or  half-height 
SCSI  devices,  to  the  library’s  designated 
format. 

Pricing  ranges  from  $15,000  to 
$50,000. 

MediaLogic 

(508)  695-2006 

www.medialogicinc.com 

SAMSUNG  ELECTRONICS  AMERICA,  INC.  has 

announced  the  SyncMaster  320TFT  and 
the  SyncMaster  520TFT,  flat-panel  color 
monitors. 

According  to  the  Ridgefield  Park,  N.J., 
company,  the  320TFT  is  13.3  in.,  and  the 
520TFT  is  15  in.  Both  have  up  to  1,024- 
by-768-pixel  resolution.  Both  are  2.5-in. 
thick  and  have  detachable  screens  that 
can  be  wall-mounted.  Each  monitor’s 
multimedia  base  incorporates  stereo 
speakers,  a  condenser  microphone  and 
Universal  Serial  Bus  ports. 

The  320TFT  costs  $799,  and  the 
520TFT  costs  $1,399. 


Samsung  Electronics  America 
(800)  933-4110 
www.sosimple.com 

SCINET,  INC.  has  announced  the  Disc- 
Jockey  family  of  network-ready  CD-ROM 
jukeboxes. 

According  to  the  Sunnyvale,  Calif., 


company,  the  jukeboxes  are  network- 
attached  storage  devices  with  either  a 
4-to-i  or  5-to-i  ratio  of  discs  to  readers. 
They  can  plug  in  to  NetWare  or 
Microsoft  NT  networks  and  can  house 
between  16  and  280  discs.  No  additional 
software  is  needed  for  file  servers  or 
client  workstations,  and  access  to  the 


CDs  follows  standard  Windows  or  DOS 
commands. 

The  entry-level,  16-disc  Discjockey 
costs  $1,495.  Pricing  for  configurable 
units  starts  at  $2,095. 

SciNet 

(408)  328-0160 
www.scinetcorp.com 
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No 

canned 

answers. 

You  can't  rely  on  canned  IT 
answers  when  it  comes  to  making 
critical  technology  decisions  that 
dramatically  affect  your  company, 
and  your  bottom  line. 

f  To  create  a  meaningful  IT 
advantage  for  your  company, 
you  need  answers  that  are  fresh, 
individualized  and  relevant  to 
your  business.  Answers  that  will 
help  you  make  immediate  IT 
decisions  and  help  chart  your 
company's  long-term  technology 
direction.  META  Group  is  the 
only  IT  advisory  and  research 
company  providing  those  kind 
of  bottom-line  answers. 

Sound  nourishing?  More  than 
1,400  META  Group  clients  around 
the  world  think  so.  To  learn  more, 
call  us  at  1-800-945-META  or  visit 
us  at  www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  appetite  for  relevant 
answers  at  META  Group. 


Fresh  Thinking. 
Relevant  Answers. 
Clear  Direction. 


META  Group 
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The  SAS®  Data  Warehousing  Solution 


Making  it  Easy  to 
Deliver  the  Right 
Data... to  the  Right 
Decision  Makers 
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Category:  Data  Warehousing 
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1997 


Category  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  information  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  worlds  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 


Data  Integrity  and  Quality 


Seamless  Integration 
and  Process  Automation 


What’s  more,  well  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology,  and  resources  you  need. 
Well  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community.. as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 


Maximum  Return 
on  Investment 

Strategic  Partnerships 

Step-by-Step 

Implementation 

Web  Enabled 


The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 


Year  2000  Compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/dw  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1  800  363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Briefs 

Info  Builders  extends 

Information  Builders,  Inc.  in 
New  York  has  announced 
EDA  for  Enterprise  E-Com- 
merce  Services,  an  extension 
to  the  company’s  Enterprise 
Data  Access  middleware 
tools,  which  transfers  data 
among  data  warehouses, 
transaction  systems  and  en¬ 
terprise  resource  planning 
systems.  The  software  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  HP  VeriFone’s 
VPos  point-of-sale  software 
for  the  World  Wide  Web. 
VPos  is  a  popular  virtual  cash 
register  application. 

01AP  queries  via  Web 

Business  Objects,  Inc.  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  has  announced 
Weblntelligence  2.0,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Web  browser-based 
online  analytical  processing 
(OLAP)  query  tools.  The  prod¬ 
uct,  expected  to  ship  by  Oc¬ 
tober,  will  cost  $990  per  user. 

Saqent  goes  Japanese 

Sagent  Technology,  Inc.  in 
Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  has  released 
a  japanese-language  version 
of  its  Sagent  Data  Mart  Solu¬ 
tion.  It  also  has  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  English  versions. 


Where  the  access  is 

The  top  platforms  for 
data  access  tools, 
ranked  by  1997  world¬ 
wide  market  share 


2.2%  - 5.8% 


■  32-bit  Windows 

■  16-bit  Windows/DOS 

■  Unix 
Mainframes 
Macintosh 

■  Others 


Source:  International  Data  Corp., 
Framingham,  Mass. 
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OLAP:  Too  much  of  a  good  thing? 


►  Easy  user  access  could  cause  problems 


State  Street 


Corp.'s  Jim 


Curran  recalls  a 


business  unit 


that  didn't  realize 


it  would  have  to 


change  its  ways  to 


scale  a  spreadsheet 


for  use  in  an 


OLAP  server 


By  Tony  Baer 


BUSINESS  USERS  USUALLY  Want 
to  analyze  data  their  way  so  they 
can  explore  it  in  a  way  that 
makes  sense  for  their  specific 
query.  That’s  the  promise  of  on¬ 
line  analytical  processing 
(OLAP)  tools,  which  have  be¬ 
come  a  popular  way 

to  access  data  ware-  - ONLINE — 

houses.  ANALYSIS 


database  aspects  of  designing 
OLAP  dimensions,  said  Chris 
Claterbos,  a  senior  consultant  at 
Vlamis  Software  Solutions,  Inc. 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  “It’s  not  as 
trivial  as  designing  a  spread¬ 
sheet,"  he  said. 

The  issue  will  only  get  more 
acute.  While  OLAP  tools  have 
typically  cost  at  least 
$500  per  seat,  they 
are  about  to  become 


But  one  of  OLAP’s  greatest 
advantages  —  that  it  often  is 
driven  by  users,  not  informa¬ 
tion  technology  or  management 
—  can  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing. 

Business  analysts  may  know 
which  business  views  they 
want,  but  that  doesn’t  necessar¬ 
ily  mean  they  can  master  the 


Corning  unifies  disparate  databases 

►  Expects  up  to  $iiM  in  annual  savings  for  shared  items  among them- 

Based  on  that  assessment,  the 
units  agreed  to  a  common  num¬ 
bering  system  for  all  products 
and  materials  they  need  to  track. 

The  new  numbering  system 
will  be  phased  in  over  several 
years.  All  new  materials  and 
new  vendors  will  be  assigned 
numbers  under  the  scheme, 
which  will  coexist  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  item  numbers  until  old 
inventory  is  phased  out.  In 
Corning,  page  66 


free.  When  Microsoft  Corp.  re¬ 
leases  SQL  Server  7.0  later  this 
year,  it  will  bundle  an  OLAP 
multidimensional  database,  code- 
named  Plato,  complete  with  an 
enhanced  Excel  front  end  and 
wizards  that  will  help  users  de¬ 
sign  their  own  databases. 

OLAP-based  data  warehouses 
will  begin  to  pop  up  in  small  to 
midsize  companies  that  used  to 
consider  them  out  of  reach,  an¬ 
alysts  said.  And  that  could  bring 
unpleasant  surprises. 

“OLAP  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
popping  in  a  CD  and  hoping  it 
all  works,”  said  Robert  Craig, 
data  warehousing  analyst  at 
Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.,  a  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

For  instance,  the  spreadsheet 
front  ends  used  with  many 
OLAP  systems  often  make 
OLAP  look  like  spreadsheets  on 
steroids.  That  perception  can  be 
deceptive,  especially  when  users 
try  to  generalize  their  own 
spreadsheets  into  multidimen- 
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By  Leslie  Goff 


at  a  factory  in  upstate  New 
York,  a  half-horsepower  electric 
motor  has  died.  The  plant  man¬ 
ager  is  out  of  spares,  and  the 
supplier  says  he  can’t  ship  a  re¬ 
placement  for  sev¬ 
eral  days.  Mean¬ 
while,  across  town, 
another  plant  in  a 
separate  division 
of  the  same  com¬ 
pany  has  five  of 
the  same  motors 
in  storage. 

But  the  strapped 
plant  manager  can’t 
simply  pick  up  the 
phone  and  ask  the 
other  plant  man¬ 
ager  to  send  him 
one.  Each  plant 
maintains  its  own 
inventory  system,  and  what  may 
be  part  No.  4503  in  one  location 
is  part  No.  B3981  in  the  other. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  two  to 
share  what  one  has  and  the  oth¬ 
er  needs. 

That’s  just  one  area  of  infor¬ 
mation  management  being 
transformed  by  a  data  ware¬ 
housing  project  at  Corning, 
Inc.,  a  $4.1  billion  company  that 


makes  optical  fiber,  specialty 
glass,  emissions  controls  and 
other  high-tech  products. 

The  Coming,  N.Y. -based  com¬ 
pany  expects  the  data  ware¬ 
house  to  give  business  analysts 
a  much  clearer  and  quicker  pic¬ 
ture  of  perfor¬ 
mance  across  the 
company;  it  also 
expects  the  results 
to  help  further 
conserve  its  re¬ 
sources,  said  Steve 
Cooper,  director  of 
enterprise  systems. 

“Our  studies 
show  that  maybe 
we  can  achieve 
$12  million  to  $13 
million  in  savings 
annually  that  we 
can’t  achieve  to¬ 
day,”  he  said. 

“The  painful  part  was  that 
each  plant  has  built  a  large  set 
of  applications  around  its  local 
numbering  scheme,  so  if  they 
all  had  to  change  15  different 
applications,  that  was  a  lot  of 
real  work,”  Cooper  said. 

Corning  turned  to  an  external 
assessment  company.  Intermat, 
that  analyzed  each  individual 
numbering  system  and  looked 


Coming’s  Steve 
Cooper  says  a 
phased  approach  will 
ease  the  transition 


Snapshot 

Microsoft  loses  mind  share 

Fewer  companies  this  year  are  interested  in  using  Microsoft's  database 
management  engine  for  their  data  warehousing  projects  than  in  either 
of  the  past  two  years,  according  to  attendees  of  the  DCI/Data  Warehouse 
World  &  Expo  conferences.  Oracle  remains  the  No.  1  choice,  with  more 
than  half  of  respondents  citing  it  each  year. 


Microsoft’s  mind  share: 


Base:  Survey  of  1,242  projects  in  1996,  915  in  1997  and  200  in  1998 

Source:  Meta  Group,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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OLAP:  Too  much  of  a  good  thing? 


PLATO  CHANGES  THE  OLAP  LANDSCAPE 


What  vendors  are  doing  in  preparation 
for  Microsoft’s  release  of  Plato: 

Arbor  Software,  Inc. 

►  Merging  with  Hyperion  Software  Operations,  Inc.  to 
become  OLAP  application  provider 

►  Introducing  Arbor  Integration  Server,  including  meta 
data  server  and  improved  graphical  tools  for  creat¬ 
ing  OLAP  databases 

Business  Objects  SA 

►  Releasing  BusinessObjects  Plato  OLAP  Access  Pack 

Brio  Technology,  Inc. 

►  Releasing  Brio  Enterprise  5.5,  which  supports 
Microsoft's  OLE  standard 

Cognos,  Inc. 

►  Licensing  Aristotle,  a  Plato  client  developed  by 
Panorama  Software  Corp.  (which  sold  Plato  tech¬ 
nology  to  Microsoft) 

►  Releasing  PowerPlay  connectivity  to  Plato 

Oracle  Corp. 

►  Offering  Sales  Analyzer,  a  sales  and  marketing 
analysis  application  built  atop  Oracle  Express 

Seagate  Software,  Inc. 

►  Giving  away  Seagate  Worksheet,  an  OLAP  analysis 
client  to  Plato,  Seagate  Holos,  Arbor  Essbase  and 
IBM’s  DB2  OLAP  server 


sional  databases  populated  with 
more  data  and  used  by  more 
people. 

Jim  Curran,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  decision-support  sys¬ 
tems  at  State  Street  Corp.,  a 
Boston  securities  firm,  recalled 
this  example:  A  business  unit 
responsible  for  a  six-user  spread¬ 
sheet  program  that  relied  on 
manual  data  synchronization 
didn’t  realize  that  data  manage¬ 
ment  practices  would  have  to 
change  if  the  application  was 
scaled  up  to  an  OLAP  server 
reaching  hundreds  of  users 
across  the  globe. 

Because  OLAP  databases,  or 
cubes,  usually  are  thought  of  as 
fairly  small,  people  often  believe 
that  feeding  in  data  should  be 
trivial  —  even  though  many 
OLAP  cubes  require  an  inter¬ 
mediate  data-conversion  step 
that  aggregates  transaction  data 
into  the  summaries  often  used 
by  OLAP  databases.  The  more 
cubes  there  are,  the  more  time 
needed. 

For  example,  Interstate 
Brands  Corp.,  a  Kansas  City, 
Mo.-based  national  baked  goods 
producer,  allots  up  to  24  hours 
for  weekly  downloads  to  its  re¬ 
gional  divisions.  Because  each 
division  gets  a  separate  slice 
of  the  cube,  that  entails  dozens 
of  separate  data  extraction 


and  migration  processes. 

At  Sara  Lee  Corp.’s  Hillshire 
Farms  and  Kahns  division,  a 
food  processing  unit  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  the  issue  is  bandwidth,  not 
data.  Each  week,  the  company 
downloads  separate  OLAP  slices 
to  a  user  base  of  120  mobile 
sales  staff,  plus  40  people  at 
headquarters. 

The  result  is  a  careful  dance 
to  ensure  that  data  is  down¬ 
loaded  in  reasonable  time 
frames  to  Sara  Lee’s  mobile 
staff.  Files  smaller  than  13  M 
bytes  are  sent  by  modem;  larg¬ 
er  files  are  sent  by  courier  on 
Zip  disks.  Most  important,  the 
company  strictly  limits  updates 
to  one  per  week  for  each  user. 

DATA  QUALITY  CONCERNS 

Data  quality,  a  problem  that  af¬ 
flicts  all  data  warehouses,  can 
hit  OLAP  systems  especially 
hard  because  of  how  the  cubes 
represent  or  provide  access  to 
the  data.  For  example,  isolated 
errors  in  transaction  systems 
can  easily  be  corrected  after  the 
fact.  That  isn’t  the  case  with 
OLAP  systems  such  as  Oracle 
Express,  which  were  primarily 
designed  for  read-only  access, 
not  online  editing.  The  results 
are  occasional,  annoying  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  OLAP  sys¬ 
tems  and  their  corrected  trans¬ 


action  counterparts,  users  said. 

Furthermore,  data-quality  prob¬ 
lems  in  OLAP  systems  can  still 
emerge  even  when  data  is  cor¬ 
rect.  AlliedSignal,  Inc.’s  North 
American  Automotive  Products 
Group  in  Rumford,  R.I.,  learned 
that  lesson  the  hard  way  when 
it  built  a  profitability  analysis 
system  using  a  MicroStrategy, 
Inc.  DSS  Server  that  was  fed 
from  a  combination  of  corpo¬ 
rate  applications  and  stand¬ 
alone  business  analyst  spread¬ 
sheets  that  carried  varying  levels 
of  detail. 

Left  untouched,  the  summa¬ 
rized,  “correct”  data  would  have 
been  deceptive.  “We  had  to  rec¬ 
oncile  data  by  forming  a  team 
with  the  finance  department 
and  apportion  expenses  based 
on  domain  knowledge  that  our 
business  analysts  had  built  in  to 
their  spreadsheet  macros,”  said 
Rob  Halsall,  data  warehousing 
project  leader. 

Another  warning  to  users 
spreading  OLAP  cubes  around 
their  organizations:  Different 
departments  might  use  the 
same  data  in  different  ways. 
That  may  affect  the  design  of 
OLAP  cube  dimensions,  the 
choice  of  available  reports,  or 
both.  At  United  Healthcare,  a 
national  managed  care  provider 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  data  on 


usage  of  therapeutic  drugs  is  ex¬ 
amined  by  underwriters  to  set 
prices  on  benefits,  while  the 
finance  department  examines 
how  coverage  of  different  class¬ 
es  of  medications  will  affect  the 


bottom  line.  The  lesson  United 
Healthcare  learned  was  that  one 
size  of  OLAP  won’t  fit  all.  □ 


Baer  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


C  OMMENTARY 

Dallying  with  data 


Corning 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  65 

the  meantime,  cross-referencing 
tables  will  let  managers  map 
the  old  and  new  numbers. 

“We  wanted  to  salvage  as 
much  as  we  could  and  enable 
the  company  to  move  forward 
in  a  new  manner,”  Cooper  said. 

The  data  warehouse  also  lets 
Corning  tap  in  to  its  stores  of 
production  and  customer  infor¬ 
mation.  “We  were  falling  into  a 
trap:  data  entropy,”  said  Mark 
Ackley,  a  project  leader. 

Coming’s  data  warehouse  ef¬ 
fort,  which  is  tied  to  a  People- 
Soft,  Inc.  implementation,  is 
rescuing  data  trapped  in  trans¬ 
action  systems,  cleansing  and 
storing  it  by  category  in  one 
large  data  warehouse  and  push¬ 
ing  it  out  to  individual  data 
marts  for  specific  applications. 

“We  don’t  have  the  resources 
to  put  three  or  four  teams  in 
place  concurrently,”  Cooper 
said.  So  Corning  has  a  core 
team  doing  the  project  in  phas¬ 
es,  working  with  additional  staff 
from  each  business  unit  who 
can  add  expertise  about  the 


unit’s  functional  and  IS  needs. 

“This  way,  with  each  data 
warehouse  we  can  reuse  and 
leverage  what  we  have  already 
done,  so  we  get  the  biggest 
bang  for  our  buck,”  he  said. 

Two  Oracle  Corp. -based  ware¬ 
houses,  one  for  corporate  pro¬ 
curement  and  one  for  order  and 
sales  management,  now  feed  all 
io  of  Coming’s  operating 
divisions.  During  the  next  15 
months,  Coming  will  add  ware¬ 
houses  for  financial  data  and 
supply-chain  management. 

A  business-rules-based  en¬ 
gine  called  Tapestry,  from  D2K, 
Inc.,  transforms  data  from 
transaction  environments  such 
as  PeopleSoft  and  older  legacy 
systems  into  the  warehouses. 
For  now,  queries  are  performed 
using  desktop  tools  such  as  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Excel  and  Ac¬ 
cess,  as  well  as  Seagate  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.’s  Crystal  Query,  but 
Cooper  said  his  team  is  evaluat¬ 
ing  data  mining  and  analysis 
tools  such  as  those  from  Cog¬ 
nos,  Inc.,  Arbor  Software  Corp. 
and  Prism  Solutions,  Inc.  □ 


Goff  is  a  freelance  writer  in  New 
York. 


Editor’s  note:  Shaku  Aire’s  col¬ 
umn  will  return  next  issue,  with 
Part  3  in  her  series  on  how  to 
build  a  data  warehouse. 

Business  visionary  Tom 
Peters  describes  tomor¬ 
row’s  enterprises  as  flu¬ 
id,  self-organizing,  interdepen¬ 
dent,  problem-solving  groups. 

How  are  IT  managers  going 
to  produce  data-centric  applica¬ 
tions  in  that  environment?  Cor¬ 
porations  are  still  stuck  in  the 
centralized  legacy  systems 
model  when  it  comes  to  view¬ 
ing  data  and  data  strategy: 
Someone  else  manages  the 
data  resources,  and  they  have 
critical  data  information,  if 
needed.  Yet  businesses,  and 
their  data,  have  been  steadily 
decentralized  during  the  past 
decade. 

Because  the  data  model  and 
the  reality  often  conflict,  the 


LESLIE  HARRIS 

result  is  wasted  effort,  time,  and 
money. 

For  example,  one  Fortune 
100  company  took  six  months 
just  to  locate  the  desired  data 
for  its  new  data  warehouse 
project.  It  then  discovered  that 
there  wasn’t  sufficient  time  to 
extract  the  data  for  the  project 
because  round-the-clock  jobs 
ran  against  the  data  and  be¬ 
cause  the  volume  required  was 
too  high  to  fit  into  an  off-load 
window.  Too  bad  the  company 
spent  $375,000  before  discov¬ 
ering  that. 

Or  take  this  example:  Vari¬ 
ous  investment  departments  at 
a  large  insurance  company 
clobber  one  another’s  data  as 
they  refresh  the  mainframe 
from  their  respective  data 
marts.  Unfortunately,  they’re  in 
different  buildings  of  the  cor¬ 
porate  campus,  so  they  don’t 
learn  of  their  plans  at  the  cof¬ 


fee  machine,  where  other  ap¬ 
plication  teams  share  critical 
project  details. 

Such  companies  haven’t  fig¬ 
ured  out  how  to  be  interdepen¬ 
dent.  That  isn’t  surprising  be¬ 
cause  upper  management  often 
encourages  competition  among 
technology  groups  —  believing 
that  will  improve  productivity 
—  rather  than  creating  incen¬ 
tives  to  share  data  and  infor¬ 
mation  (and  not  destroy  their 
precious  data  commodity  in 
the  process). 

Until  managers  figure  out 
that  no  one  is  minding  the 
data  and  that  they  need  to 
figure  out  a  data  delivery 
strategy,  such  waste  will 
continue.  □ 


Harris  is  president  of  Paradigm 
Global  Technologies  in  Chicago. 
She  can  be  reached  at  lharrisfg) 
paradigm. to. 
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Where  do  you  want  to  go  today? 


There  is  a  reason  for  training. 

[  Sometimes,  there  are  thousands  of  them.] 


Register  today  for  Microsoft  Visual  Studio  developer  training.  Developing  multitiered, 

distributed  applications  isn't  a  simple  task.  And  a  lot  is  riding  on  you  doing  it  well.  That’s  why  Microsoft  has  created 
the  course  Mastering  Distributed  Application  Design  and  Development  Using  Microsoft ©  Visual  Studio This  hands- 
on  three-day  course  is  offered  through  your  local  participating  Microsoft  Authorized  Technical  Education  Centers 
during  Visual  Studio  Developer  Training  Month,  September  28  to  October  30,  1998.  You  will  learn  how  to  build 
multitiered,  distributed  applications  on  the  Microsoft  Windows  NT®  operating  system  using  Microsoft  Visual  Studio 
development  system  version  6.0.  These  solutions  can  be  accessed  from  any  platform  via  any  browser,  and  integrate 
with  your  existing  information  technology  investments— a  difficult  task,  made  easier  by  taking  this  course. 


Microsoft® 


VISUAL 

Studio 


msdrf 

Microsoft  Developer  Network  \ 


Want  to  know  more? 

Get  details  at  http://www.microsoft.com/vstraining 

♦  or  register  today  by  calling  1-800-509-8344.  If  you  sign  up 

by  August  28th,  1998,  or  attend  Developer  Days  98,  the  source  for 
information  on  Visual  Studio  6.0,  you  will  be  eligible  for  a  $100 
discount  off  the  $995  class  fee. 


©  1998  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  MSDN,  Visual  Studio,  the  Visual  Studio  logo  and  Windows  NT  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks 
of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries. 
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Managing 


►  HOW  SHOULD  COMPANIES  MANAGE  THEIR  IT  ASSETS?  Just  like  an  investor  man¬ 
ages  his  stocks  and  bonds,  say  the  authors  of  Leveraging  the  New  Infrastructure:  How  Mar¬ 
ket  Leaders  Capitalize  on  Information  Technology  Rochelle  GdmGr 


a  company’s  IT  port¬ 
folio  —  made  up 
of  transactional,  infra- 
IUnltir  structure,  informa- 

f||]|  I  111'  tional  and  strategic 

asset  components  — 
can  be  managed  much 
the  same  way  a  com¬ 
pany  manages  its 
financial  assets.  That’s 
the  basic  premise  be¬ 
hind  Leveraging  the 
New  Infrastructure: 
How  Market  Leaders 
Capitalize  on  Information  Technology, 
a  new  book  by  Peter  Weill  and  Mar¬ 
ianne  Broadbent  (Harvard  Business 
School  Press). 

Weill  and  Broadbent  developed 
their  thesis  while  colleagues  at  the 
Melbourne  Business  School  at  the 
University  of  Melbourne  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  For  eight  years,  they  probed 
the  inner  workings  of  ioo  compa¬ 
nies  operating  out  of  seven  coun¬ 


Weill's  Wisdom 

►The  companies  that  manage  technology  best  man¬ 
age  it  iike  a  portfolio  of  stocks. 


►  For  short-term  profitability,  spend  less  on  IT  infra¬ 
structure.  For  long-term  revenue  growth,  spend 

more. 


►  Don’t  avoid  higher-risk  investments  —  just  choose 
and  manage  them  carefully. 


►  Study  your  industry’s  IT  investment  patterns  before 

you  invest. 


►  Information  assets  have  measurable  value,  but 
their  bottom-line  impact  depends  on  how  they’re 

used. 


tries.  Today,  Weill  is  the  school’s 
foundation  chairman  of  manage¬ 
ment  (information  systems)  and 
director  of  the  Centre  for  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Information  Technology. 
Broadbent,  previously  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  Melbourne,  is  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  the  IT  Executive 
Program  for  Gartner  Group  Pacific 
in  Brisbane. 

Last  month,  Computerworld  spoke 
with  Weill  from  his  home  in  Mel¬ 
bourne.  (Broadbent  was  unavail¬ 
able.) 

CW:  How  did  you  come  up  with  the 
analogy  comparing  elements  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology  to  managing 
financial  assets? 

WEILL:  We  recognized  that  com¬ 
panies  that  successfully  obtain  busi¬ 
ness  value  from  IT  manage  their  IT 
assets  differently.  Really  good  com¬ 
panies,  like  Johnson  &  Johnson  and 
Citibank,  realized  that  some  of  their 
investments  were  high-risk.  But 
that  didn’t  stop  them  from  invest¬ 
ing.  They  just  put  more  resources 
into  it,  and  they  were  more  careful 
in  the  management  of  the  process. 
Over  the  years,  we  realized  that  this 
was  exactly  the  same  idea  as  man¬ 
aging  assets  in  an  investment  port¬ 
folio. 

CW:  How  would  you  describe 
those  assets? 

WEILL:  Let’s  start  with  the  strate¬ 
gic  component  —  the  high-risk/ 
high-return  part  of  the  portfolio.  We 
found  that  about  50%  of  strategic 
projects  lose  money  five  years  later. 
The  rest  break  even,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of,  say,  10%,  that  are  spectacu¬ 
larly  successful.  These  investments 
need  much  more  careful  manage¬ 


ment  than,  say,  transactional  invest¬ 
ments.  Transactional  systems  are 
really  about  cutting  costs  during  the 
transaction,  and  often  that  includes 
substituting  capital  for  labor.  Those 
investments  are  very  well-under¬ 
stood,  and  they  have  low  risk.  We 
found  transactional  investments 
have  a  solid  return  of  between  25% 
and  40%. 

CW:  What’s  the  typical  return  for 
informational  assets? 

WEILL:  We  concluded  that  firms 
that  do  spend  more  on  providing  in¬ 
formation  to  their  managers  actually 
do  get  benefits.  And  those  benefits 
are  measurable,  with  things  like 
faster  time  to  market  for  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  higher  quality.  But  those 
impacts  are  not  strong  enough  in 
their  own  right  to  be  measurable  on 
bottom-line  performance.  And  the 
reason  has  to  do  with  the  discipline 
of  using  that  information  well  and 
consistently  across  the  organization. 

CW:  You  wrote  that  infrastructure 
investments  have  no  consistent 
impact  on  the  bottom  line,  yet  you 
say  that  firms  with  smaller  invest¬ 
ments  in  infrastructure  tend  to  be 
more  profitable  in  the  short  term  but 
have  lower  sales  from  new  products. 

WEILL:  I  think  that’s  the  really 
important  finding  for  senior  man¬ 
agement.  Firms  that  invest  below 
average  in  infrastructure  take  a  util¬ 
itarian  view.  They  see  it  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  expense  but  only  want  to  invest 
a  minimal  amount  and  want  to 
make  sure  that  those  investments 
reduce  costs.  Those  firms  have  in¬ 
teresting  characteristics:  They  have 
higher  profitabilities  in  the  first  cou¬ 
ple  of  years  after  their  investments. 


But  they  also  have  slower  time  to 
market  for  new  products,  fewer 
sales  from  new  products,  and  they 
have  lower  revenue  growth.  The 
firms  that  have  an  “enabling”  view 
of  infrastructure  have  lower  profits 
the  first  couple  of  years  after  the  in¬ 
vestment.  But  they  have  faster  time 
to  market  for  new  products,  more 
sales  from  new  products  and  high¬ 
er  revenue  growth.  It’s  a  lovely  bal¬ 
ance.  And  as  a  board  member,  you 
have  to  decide  what  the  balance  has 
to  be  for  your  particular  strategy. 

CW:  Can  you  give  me  an  example 
of  how  a  company  might  put  this  all 
together? 

WEILL:  To  begin  with,  firms  need 
to  examine  the  industry  averages 
spent  as  a  percentage  of  expendi¬ 
tures  on  the  four  component  classes 
(informational  systems,  transac¬ 
tional  systems,  strategic  projects  and 
infrastructure).  The  amount  of 
money  they  allocate  into  each  class 
depends  on  the  strategy  they  want 
to  achieve.  So  if  a  company  wants  to 
be  a  low-cost,  low-price,  low-service 
organization,  then  it’s  going  to  max¬ 
imize  its  transactional  investment, 
yet  spend  less  on  IT  overall,  than 
the  industry  average.  [See  related 
story,  next  page.] 

CW:  When  you  talk  about  manag¬ 
ing  IT  as  a  financial  portfolio,  do  peo¬ 
ple  ask  how  much  to  spend,  on  what? 

WEILL:  That’s  exactly  what  people 
ask.  There  are  only  two  good  an¬ 
swers:  You  have  to  know  the  over¬ 
arching  business  principles  —  like 
continuous  product  innovation,  say, 
or  strong  customer  relations  across 
all  business  units  —  to  make  that 
decision.  Those  principles  provide 
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the  strategic  context  for  using  IT 
throughout  the  company.  And  they 
must  be  boiled  down  in  a  way  that’s 
clearly  articulated  and  easily  under¬ 
stood.  Without  them,  you  will 
be  making  technology-led  decisions, 
and  we  know  that’s  unstable  and 
unpredictable  in  its  outcomes.  And 
you  also  have  to  take  a  portfolio 
view.  At  some  place  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  you  have  to  bring  all  of  the 
investments  together,  in  summary 
form,  so  you  know  what  your  total 
portfolio  is.  That’s  a  surprise  to 
most  companies,  but  they  see  the 
sense  of  it  as  soon  as  you  make  the 
analogy  back  to  the  financial  port¬ 
folio. 

CW:  Who  is  the  likely  keeper  of  that 
knowledge? 

WEILL:  The  likely  keeper  is  the 
CIO  or  the  CFO.  Who  it  should  be, 
though,  is  different.  In  our  view,  the 
keeper  of  that  knowledge  should  be 
a  group,  sometimes  called  an  IT 
council  or  IT  committee,  and  it 
should  include  the  general  man¬ 
agers  of  each  business  unit  and  the 
CIO.  As  a  group  they  should  own 
the  infrastructure  and  manage  the 
portfolio. 

CW:  Once  a  company  defines  its 
business  principles,  what’s  the  next 
step? 

WEILL:  The  intermediary  step  is 
to  understand  the  performance  for 
each  IT  class  in  your  company’s 
portfolio.  You  need  to  know  how 
much  the  organization  spends  on 
IT,  in  total  and  for  each  asset  class. 
That  way  you  can  ask  whether  it 
makes  sense  to  spend  14%  of  your 
revenues  on  strategic  systems,  in 
accordance  with  your  business  prin¬ 
ciples.  You  then  compare  those  with 
the  benchmarks  in  the  book,  by  in¬ 
dustry.  And  then  you  say,  “Given  our 
strategy  and  given  our  industry 
benchmarks  —  where  the  average 


spends  6%  to  8%  on  strategic  sys¬ 
tems  —  is  this  spending  appropriate 
for  us?” 

CW:  How  does  the  analysis  then 
follow  that  comparison? 

WEILL:  You  need  to  make  your  in¬ 
vestment  case,  justifying  expenses  in 
a  way  that  will  please  a  hard-nosed 
accountant.  We  often  recommend 
what  we  call  the  “discount  cash  flow 
value  analysis.”  In  effect,  this  sepa¬ 
rates  [out]  the  certain  and  uncertain 
benefits.  You  put  the  certain  benefits 
into  a  traditional  discounted  cash 
flow  analysis,  for  calculating  such 
things  as  net  present  value.  You  add 
the  uncertain  benefits,  which  are  the 
best  estimates  by  your  best  people. 

Here’s  an  example:  We  recently 
worked  with  an  insurance  company 
that  wanted  to  invest  in  a  decision- 
support  system  to  help  claims  as¬ 
sessment,  using  a  workflow  pack¬ 
age.  The  investment  would  cost  $2 
million,  and  using  certain  benefits 
and  the  net  present  value  calcula¬ 
tions,  they  were  able  to  say  the  proj¬ 
ect  would  lose  $250,000.  But  they 
then  identified  uncertain  benefits, 
often  called  intangibles,  which 
added  up  to  $3  million.  One  intan¬ 
gible  was  faster  training  for  new 
claims  assessors.  Another  would  be 
a  more  consistent  face  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers.  A  third  would  be  capturing 
the  knowledge  of  what  makes  good 
claims  and  building  it  back  in  to  the 
system.  Now  this  last  was  a  very 
uncertain  benefit  but  a  very  attrac¬ 
tive  one.  The  IT  investment  board 
said  this  system  met  their  business 
maxims.  They  realized  they  will  lose 
$250,000  on  tangible  benefits,  but 
they  could  get  back  $3  million  on  in¬ 
tangibles.  And  they  asked  them¬ 
selves  whether  they  were  prepared 
to  pay  the  $250,000  they  will  lose 
on  the  project  for  the  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  those  intangibles.  That’s  how 
you  make  the  decision.  This  com¬ 
pany  recognized  the  knowledge 
management  piece  was  very  risky, 
and  they  wanted  to  do  a  pilot  on  it. 
They  decided  to  double  the  amount 
of  money  for  project  management  of 
this  very  risky  project.  That’s  good 
practice.  And  that’s  how  companies 
manage  an  IT  portfolio.  □ 


You  can’t  adjust  your  company’s 
IT  spending  if  you  don’t  know 
how  you  compare  with  others  in 
your  industry.  That’s  why  authors  Peter 
Weill  and  Marianne  Broadbent  include 
this  chart  in  their  book. 

Say,  for  example,  your  company  is  a 
manufacturer.  Looking  at  the  chart,  you 
see  that  10  manufacturing  companies 
participated  in  the  survey.  You  also  see 
that,  firmwide,  the  industry  spends  an 
average  of  just  1.7%  of  revenue  on  IT  and 
only  2%  of  expenses.  The  portion  of  IT 
within  the  industry  that’s  centralized  in  a 
company  is  52%.  Looking  down  the  same 
column  reveals  how  the  portfolio  breaks 
down  for  corporate  IT  and  for  business 
units. 

So  what  does  that  reveal?  The  precious 
little  that  the  10  manufacturing  compa¬ 
nies  invest  in  IT  is  aimed  primarily  at 


controlling  costs,  facilitating  R&D  and 
improving  product  quality.  Does  that 
mean  your  company  should  mirror  those 
investments?  For  that  you  need  to  ask: 

■  Does  your  company  rely  on  revenue 
from  new  products? 

■  Does  it  inhabit  the  premium  end  of 
your  industry,  or  do  you  play  in  a  com¬ 
modity  market? 

Only  by  answering  those  and  other 
questions  can  a  company  align  its  IT 
spending  and  assets  with  its  corporate 
goals. 


The  chart  below  is  adapted  from  Leverag¬ 
ing  the  New  Infrastructure:  How  Market 
Leaders  Capitalize  on  Information  Technol- 
ogy ,  by  permission  of  Harvard  Business 
School  Press.  Copyright  1998  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College;  all 
rights  reserved. 


Garner  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San 
Carlos,  Calif 
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WOMEN  IN  INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

Increasingly, 
breast  cancer 
patients 
see  work  as 
therapeutic. 
For  em¬ 
ployers,  the 
issue  is 
telling 
employees 
it’s  OK  to 
take  time  off 


eanne  felt  the  lump  in  her  left  breast  as  she  was 
dressing  in  the  morning. 

She  wasn’t  terribly  worried.  After  all,  statistics 
show  that  80%  of  breast  lumps  are  benign.  At  any 
rate,  she  didn’t  have  time  to  worry.  Jeanne,  a  vice 
president  and  MIS  manager  at  a  New  York  brokerage 
house  in  her  late  30s,  was  rushing  to  catch  a  plane 
to  speak  at  a  business  meeting.  She  filed  the  nagging 
doubts  away  along  with  her  presentation. 

Unfortunately,  the  lump  was  malignant. 

Ellen’s  story  is  similar,  but  it  hits  closer  because 
she’s  a  manager  at  Computerworld.  Like  Jeanne,  Ellen, 
who’s  in  her  early  30s,  detected  her  breast  lump 
herself  and  didn’t  think  it  was  cancer.  Ellen  got 
the  bad  news  from  her  doctor  at  the  worst  possible 
time  —  at  the  height  of  Computerworld’ s  production 
schedule. 

Overnight,  Jeanne,  Ellen  and  the  five  other  women 
I  spoke  with  became  statistics.  They  are  among  the 
one  in  eight  women  between  the  ages  of  20  and  95 
who  the  National  Cancer  Institute  estimates  will  de¬ 
velop  breast  cancer.  The  American  Cancer  Society  es¬ 
timates  that  178,700  women  in  the  U.S.  will  be  diag¬ 
nosed  with  breast  cancer  this  year.  And  1,600  men 
will  get  the  disease. 

STAYING  ON  TRACK 

But  as  breast  cancer  becomes  an  unfortunate-yet- 
more-commonplace  fact  of  life,  women  managers 
in  the  high-pressure,  high-tech  world  are  starting 
a  trend  of  their  own.  They  frequently  choose  to  con¬ 
tinue  working  full  time  and  arrange  their  various 
chemotherapy  and  radiation  treatments  so  that  their 
careers  —  and  personal  lives  —  will  be  impacted  as 
little  as  possible. 

It’s  a  trend  that  Dr.  Helena  Chang  says  she’s  see¬ 
ing  more  of  as  director  of  the  Revlon  UCLA  Breast 
Cancer  Center  in  Los  Angeles.  The  center  is  at  the 
forefront  of  developing  methods  of  early  breast  can¬ 
cer  detection.  It’s  also  a  pioneer  in  helping  women 
deal  with  the  psychological  and  social  aftereffects  of 
the  cancer. 

“Women  whose  jobs  involve  a  lot  of  physical  activ¬ 
ity  tend  to  take  more  time  to  recuperate  from  breast 
cancer  treatment.  Women  at  higher-level,  higher-paid 
leadership  positions  tend  to  be  more  aggressive  and 
handle  both  job  and  cancer  at  the 
same  time,”  Chang  says. 

All  of  the  women  I  spoke  with 
emphasized  that  they  had  the  full 
support  of  their  superiors,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  a  problem  to 
take  days  or  even  weeks  off  while 
undergoing  treatment.  Jeanne  re¬ 
quired  two  operations  and  did  take 


a  few  weeks  off  to 
recuperate.  But  she 
didn’t  miss  a  day  of 
work  during  her  regi¬ 
men  of  chemotherapy 
and  radiation. 

“Work  was  therapeu¬ 
tic  for  me,”  Jeanne 
says.  “I  didn’t  want 
time  off.  I  wanted  nor¬ 
malcy.” 

Ellen  expressed  sim¬ 
ilar  sentiments.  “I 
didn’t  want  to  feel  like  I  was  sick.  I  wanted  my  regu¬ 
lar  life.  It  was  very  important  for  me  not  to  miss 
work,”  she  says. 

To  accomplish  that,  the  women  scheduled  their 
chemotherapy  treatments  for  late  Friday  afternoons. 
“That  let  me  work  the  whole  week  and  sleep  on  the 
weekends,”  Jeanne  says.  She  was  also  taking  Nupo- 
gen  shots  to  boost  her  white  blood  cell  count.  “This 
was  great  because  it  meant  I  could  get  the  chemo  in 
the  doctor’s  office  instead  of  going  to  the  hospital, 
which  took  more  time.” 

Ellen’s  Friday  afternoon  chemotherapy  treatments 
were  followed  by  six  weeks  of  radiation,  five  days  a 
week,  first  thing  in  the  morning.  "It  wasn’t  until  the 
fifth  week  that  I  got  tired.  But  I  was  determined  to 
make  it  through  the  day  no  matter  how  many  cups 
of  coffee  it  took,”  she  says. 

In  response  to  life  in  the  ’90s  that  includes  reali¬ 
ties  such  as  breast  cancer,  high-level  executives  are 
becoming  increasingly  sensitized  to  their  employees’ 
needs  to  take  time  off,  telecommute  or  rearrange 
their  schedules  to  accommodate  treatment  or  family 
crisis  situations. 

“Many  people  don’t  want  to  take  time  off  or  ask 
their  bosses  for  special  treatment,"  observes  Emilie 
McCabe,  a  vice  president  in  IBM’s  Software  Solutions 
division.  “As  a  manager,  I’ve  sometimes  stepped  in 
and  encouraged  them  to  do  so.  I  feel  it’s  my  respon¬ 
sibility  to  let  people  know  that  it’s  OK  to  take  time 
for  themselves.” 

Chang  agrees.  “Health  takes  priority.  I  understand 
that  women  with  breast  cancer  feel  more  upbeat  go¬ 
ing  back  to  work  for  even  half  a  day,”  she  says.  “But  I 
also  tell  them,  ‘You  don’t  have  to 
be  a  superwoman.  If  you  feel  ex¬ 
hausted,  take  more  time  at  home. 
The  work  will  still  be  there  when 
you  get  back.’  ’’□ 

DiDio  is  Computerworld 's  senior  ed¬ 
itor,  security  and  network  operating 
systems. 
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Laura  DiDio  will  conduct  an 
online  forum  this  week  on 
the  issues  in  this  column  on 
Computerworld  online. 
www.computerworld.com/more 
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IT  EXECS 
FINALLY 
HAVE  THEIR 
DAY  IN 
THE  SUN 


cently,  I  sat  in  on  a  skull  session  of  a  very  famous 
gbmpany’s  top  management  team.  Just  one  item 
homed  on  the  agenda:  the  future  of  the  business. 
Oddly,  the  meeting  had  been  called  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  IT  executive,  of  all  people. 


As  I  looked  at  the  folks  from  re¬ 
search,  manufacturing,  marketing, 
logistics,  sales,  finance,  human  re¬ 
sources  and  legal,  I  thought: 
“Shouldn’t  the  CEO  have  scheduled  this 
gathering?”  With  the  CEO  hanging  on 
his  every  word,  the  IT  guy  smoothly 
opened  the  discussion  on  digitally  en¬ 
abled  global  channels  and  commerce. 

Welcome  to  the  expanded  job  of  the 
CIO,  CTO  or  whatever  you  call  the  per¬ 
son  who  runs  corporate  information 
technology  these  days.  Now  a  combina¬ 
tion  prognosticator,  strategist  and  living 
representative  of  the  central  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  business,  the  IT  leader  has 
never  been  so  influential.  Changes  in 
technology  can  affect  processes,  channels 
and  even  the  nature  of  the  organization. 

The  old  days  seem  quaint  by  compari¬ 
son.  Remember  when  the  DP  manager’s 
job  was  to  ask  line  managers  what  they 
needed,  then  go  build  systems?  Of 
course,  it  was  never  that  simple.  Line 
managers  often  didn’t  know  what  they 
needed.  Or  all  they  knew  was  that  they 
needed  more  of  the  same.  And  there 
have  always  been  those  rare  IT  leaders 
who  went  beyond  their  prescribed  roles. 

What  began  to  make  life  complex  was 
re-engineering’s  recognition  that  a  com¬ 
pany’s  most  important  systems  were 
often  cross-functional  —  systems  that 
crossed  departmental  boundaries.  For  in¬ 
stance,  order-entry  systems  required  the 
coordination  of  the  sales,  manufacturing 
and  logistics  processes. 

It  was  dangerous  work,  politically. 
People  got  shot  if  they  pushed  too  far.  I 
remember  one  IT  executive  telling  me 
he  spent  a  lot  of  time  designing  “foreign 
policies”  to  deal  with  other  parts  of  the 
company. 

But  when  the  notion  of  “obliterate, 
don’t  automate”  —  to  quote  my  old 


partner  Mike  Hammer  —  really  took 
hold,  IT  managers  were  thrown  into 
business-process  redesign.  After  all,  only 
they  could  literally  diagram  a  company’s 
processes.  And  then  came  enter¬ 
prisewide  systems  from  companies  such 
as  SAP,  Baan  and  PeopleSoft  that  com¬ 
pelled  (sometimes  force-fit)  process 
change. 

Now,  the  Internet  is  transforming 
computing  once  again.  Today’s  process 
redesign  is  from  the  outside  in,  as  multi¬ 
enterprise  organizations  band  together 
electronically  to  meet  customers’  de¬ 
mands  for  faster,  more  convenient  ser¬ 
vices.  All  of  which  is  driving  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  vastly  complex  server  applica¬ 
tions. 

But  even  before  re-engineering  or  the 
Web,  a  few  IT  executives  were  leading 
business  change  —  folks  such  as  John 
Collins  at  Hallmark,  the  “social  expres¬ 
sions  company.”  Collins  understood  the 
complexity  of  the  greeting  card  business 
—  75,000  constantly  changing  SKUs. 
He  was  pivotal  in  building  one  of  the 
first  modern-day  logistics  systems.  He 
sat  at  the  right  hand  of  Bob  Stark,  Hall¬ 
mark’s  visionary  chief  operating  officer. 

Then  there  was  John  Tierney  at 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad.  Tierney 
knew  that,  to  compete  with  Federal  Ex¬ 
press,  his  railroad  had  to  know  how  to 
locate  the  train  —  never  mind  the  car  or 
the  box.  He  loved  railroading  and  in¬ 
spired  people  to  reach  for  new  standards 
of  service. 

And,  of  course,  there  was  Max  Hop¬ 
per,  the  legendary  head  of  IT  at  Ameri¬ 
can  Airlines.  Hopper  didn’t  just  change  a 
business,  he  invented  a  travel  industry. 

Collins,  Tierney  and  Hopper  were 
seen  as  exceptions.  Today,  IT-led  busi¬ 
ness  change  seems  almost  the  rule. 
What  can  we  learn  from  those  greats? 


First,  live  as  much  in  the  business 
as  in  the  IT  function.  That  means  walk¬ 
ing  out  in  the  company’s  markets, 
seeing  customers,  understanding  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  your  operations  and 
how  customers  experience  your  com¬ 
pany.  It’s  hard,  but  spend  more  than  half 
your  time  out  of  your  office. 

Second,  have  a  passion  for  the 

business  —  understanding  it  isn’t 
enough.  Collins,  Tierney  and  Hopper 
were  in  love  with  the  products  or  ser¬ 
vices  of  their  companies.  It  takes  that 
kind  of  consuming  interest  to  drive  for 
operational  excellence.  Incidentally,  I 
don’t  believe  in  hired  technology  guns 
who  can  operate  in  any  business. 

Third,  surround  yourself  with  good 

people.  Collins,  Tierney  and  Hopper  did. 
Business  problems  have  always  been 
complex,  and  it  takes  skills  in  multiple 
disciplines  to  sort  them  out.  Have  no  tol¬ 
erance  for  incompetence. 

Finally,  enjoy  your  day  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  CEO-recognition.  The  year  2000 
problem  has  jokingly  been  called  the 
best  revenge  of  old  Cobol  programmers. 
But  CEOs  finally  understand  their  de¬ 
pendence  on  technology.  And  you’re  the 
technologist. 

Senior  line  managers  are  all  ears.  As 
the  IT  executive  at  my  recent  strategy 
meeting  quipped  before  he  started, 
“Even  I  can’t  wait  to  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.”  □ 

Champy  is  chairman  of  consulting  at 
Perot  Systems  Corp.  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
His  Internet  address  is  JimChampy@ 
ps.net.  His  newspaper  columns  are  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Tribune  Media  Services. 


Quality  reading 

The  American  Society  for 
Quality  (ASQ)  in  Novem¬ 
ber  will  launch  a  quarterly 
peer-reviewed  journal  that 
will  address  the  application 
of  quality  principles  to  the 
development  and  use  of 
software. 

The  Software  Quality  Pro¬ 
fessional  will  focus  on  the 
needs  of  professionals  who 
plan,  design,  test,  audit  and 
manage  in  a  capacity  related 


to  the  production  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  software  and  sys¬ 
tems  that  depend  on  soft¬ 
ware.  ASQ  wants  the  journal 
to  act  as  a  forum  for  the 
exchange  of  ideas  and 
experiences. 

A  one-year  subscription  is 
$30  for  ASQ  members,  $60 
for  nonmembers.  You  can 
subscribe  by  calling  ASQ  at 
(800)  248-1946  or  (414)  272- 
8575.  Or  you  can  fax  your 
order  to  (414)  272-1734  or 
mail  it  to  ASQ,  PO  Box 


3005,  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
53201-3005. 

Quality  stuff 

Three  IS  organizations 
have  been  honored  for 
their  efforts  to  demonstrate  a 
strong  commitment  to  quali¬ 
ty  principles  and  practices. 

The  organizations  — 

Crupo  Banamex  in  Mexico; 
First  Data  Investor  Services 
Group,  Inc.  in  Westboro, 
Mass.;  and  United  Parcel  Ser¬ 


vice  of  America,  Inc.  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  —  were  hon¬ 
ored  by  the  Quality  Assur¬ 
ance  Institute  (QAI)  at  its  an¬ 
nual  International  Informa¬ 
tion  Technology  Quality 
Conference  in  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  three  were  honored 
with  QAI’s  Best  of  the  Best 
Work  Practice  Award  for 
1997.  The  award  program, 
begun  in  1990,  was  launched 
in  response  to  a  need  to 
benchmark  and  share  IT 
practices. 
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A  YEAR  AFTER  BEING  FIRED  FROM  APPLE, 

Gil  Ameiio  talks  candidly  about  his 

TRIUMPHS,  HIS  FAILURES,  HIS  LEGACY  AND 
THE  COMPANY’S  PROSPECTS 


“i  have  one  of  these,”  Gil  Ameiio  says,  exam¬ 
ining  a  visitor’s  palmtop  computer.  “I  just  haven’t 
got  into  the  habit  of  using  it.  Maybe  I’m  still 
mourning  the  death  of  Newton.”  He  gently  places 
the  palmtop  next  to  a  copy  of  his  recent  memoir, 
On  The  Firing  Line:  My  500  Days  at  Apple 
(Harperbusiness) . 

Ameiio  left  a  posh  job  as  CEO  at  National 
Semiconductor  Corp.  in  1996  to  bring  big-busi- 
ness  discipline  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  If  Steven 
Jobs  was  Apple’s  rock  star,  Ameiio  was  the  tour 
manager,  worrying  about  equipment  arriving  on 
time  or  money  for  the  next  show.  His  turbulent 
year  and  a  half  there  ended  when  he  was  fired  on 
Independence  Day  weekend  last  year. 

Now  55,  Ameiio  is  now  a  partner  at  The  Park- 
side  Group  LLC,  an  investment  firm  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  financial  district.  He  spoke  with  Comput- 
erworld  industry  editor  Joseph  E.  Maglitta  in  his 
quiet  i7th-floor  office,  where  the  postcard  view  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge,  Fisherman’s  Wharf,  Chi¬ 
natown  and  Coit  Tower  seems  far  from  Silicon 
Valley’s  blacktop  jungle. 

CW:  The  title  of  every  chapter  of  your  book  is  from 
Shakespeare.  Why? 

AM  ELIO:  It’s  a  very  Shakespearean  drama, 
where  the  hero  has  something  less  than  a  won¬ 
derful  ending.  I  just  felt  like  all  of  the  characters 
in  the  book  had  fatal  flaws  . .  .  whether  I  talked 
about  myself  or  Steve  Jobs  or  Bill  Gates,  they  had 
this  one  aspect,  this  one  dimension  about  who 
they  were  that  worked  against  them. 

CW:  What  are  these  fatal  flaws? 

AM  ELIO:  Steve’s  known  in  an  almost  mythical 
way.  .  . .  There’s  this  creative  image  of  who  this 
guy  really  is.  But  he’s  got  to  manipulate  every  sit¬ 
uation  to  his  point  of  view.  I  was  having  break¬ 
fast  with  an  old  Apple  employee  this  morning, 
and  he  was  reflecting:  “You  can’t  ever  disagree 
with  Steve  and  get  away  with  it.”  Very  career- 
limiting. 

Bill  is  too  competitive  for  his  own  good. 
There’s  a  way  to  be  competitive,  and  then  there’s 
a  way  to  be  competitive  against  all  rational, 
sensible,  common  sense.  Bill  is  —  and  I  deter¬ 
mined  this  early  —  incapable  of  even  letting  you 
have  one  of  the  marbles,  much  less  10  or  20.  It  is 
just  not  in  his  nature.  If  I  caught  Bill  in  a  good 
moment,  he'd  give  me  what  turned  out  to  be 
good,  constructive  advice  about  Apple.  Then  in 
the  next  breath,  the  old  fire-breathing  competitor 
would  come  out. 

Several  years  ago,  I  said,  “It’s  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  Bill’s  going  to  get  in 
trouble  with  the  feds."  Because  he 
just  doesn’t  know  when  to  back 


off.  He’s  obviously  been  very  successful, 
but  there’s  an  aspect  of  his  personality  that  is 
Shakespearean. 

CW:  Some  have  suggested  that  your  fatal  flaw 
was  being  too  trusting,  naive  or  even  suicidal  in 
bringing  Steve  Jobs  back  to  Apple.  What  were  you 
trying  to  do? 

AM  ELIO:  My  image  was,  “Hey,  we  can  really 
make  a  hell  of  a  team.”  Me  with  my  technical 
experience  and  experience  running  large  corpo¬ 
rations,  Steve  with  his  instinct  for  the  industry.  I 
would  be  chairman,  partially  invisible  to  the 
press,  making  all  the  sharp  business  decisions. 
Steve  would  be  the  front  guy  .  .  .  this  glamour 
boy  out  there  keeping  the  faithful  in  line.  But 
that  obviously  was  not  to  be. 

CW:  What  was  it  actually  like  working  together? 

AM  ELIO:  If  you  ask  Bill  Gates’  point  of  view  on 
something,  he  will  give  you  a  very 
rigorous,  analytical  answer.  Gates  has 
a  left-brain  brilliance.  If  you  ask  the 
same  thing,  Steve  will  say,  “This  is 
what  you  should  do.”  And  usually, 
he’s  right.  But  then  if  you  say,  “OK, 

Steve,  why?”  he  says,  “I  don’t  know 
why,  it  just  feels  right.”  He’s  all  right- 
brain. 

When  I  face  a  business  problem,  I 
try  not  just  to  feel  my  way  through  it, 
but  I  try  to  analyze  it  as  well.  Steve 
doesn’t  have  much  patience  with  left- 
brain  rigor.  Most  of  the  CEOs  I  know 
have  a  very  clear  way  of  thinking 
through  things  and  expressing  why 
they  feel  the  company  ought  to  do 
this  or  that.  Steve  doesn’t  do  that  very  well. 

CW:  It’s  hard  to  read  this  book  and  not  see  you 
as  the  adult  among  bright,  bratty  teen-agers.  As 
CEO,  were  you  surprised  to  find  your  orders  taken 
as  “suggestions”  or  even  ignored? 

AM  ELIO:  I  was  surprised  to  a  degree.  Nothing 
in  my  board  experience  had  prepared  me.  I  heard 
apocryphal  stories,  but  either  I  didn’t  want  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  I  didn’t  appreciate  it.  But  it  was  an 
extremely  adolescent  culture.  Anyone  who’s 
raised  children  knows  how  teen-agers  can  be: 
Mom  and  Dad  want  them  to  do  this,  so  they're 
going  to  do  the  opposite.  And  that’s  what  it  was 
like  at  Apple. 

CW:  Where  does  that  come  from? 

AM  ELIO:  Steve  had  such  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  culture  in  the  early  days  that  [the  com¬ 


pany]  never  really  lost  it.  People  would  say,  “What 
did  Steve  Jobs  do  when  he  ran  the  Macintosh? 
He  went  into  another  building,  he  put  a  pirate 
flag  out  front,  he  tweaked  his  nose  at  John  Scul- 
ley  and  made  the  world’s  greatest  product.  There¬ 
fore,  that’s  how  I’m  supposed  to  behave.”  But 
frankly,  most  people  don’t  have  the  talent  or  the 
ability  to  pull  it  off.  And  so  what  we  had  was  just 
a  contrary  organization. 

CW:  Did  you  ever  get  frustrated  enough  and  say, 
“Knock  it  off,  kids!” 

AM  ELIO:  There  were  times  when  I  wanted  to 
say,  “OK  kids,  let’s  grow  up.  Jesus,  don’t  you  re¬ 
alize  we  are  in  big  trouble?” 

CW:  How  big  was  the  trouble? 

AM  ELIO:  My  first  year  [1996]  was  the  most  tu¬ 
multuous  year  in  Apple’s  history,  in  my  history, 
in  anyone’s  history.  It  was  a  period  of  total  chaos. 

We  had  systems  crashing  and 
freezing.  We  had  PowerBook. 
Apple’s  computer  performance, 
all  other  things  being  equal,  was 
worse  than  Windows’.  They 
[Apple  employees]  knew  that. 
And  they  were  accepting  it.  We 
had  Copland  [an  operating  sys¬ 
tem],  which  was  dead  on  arrival, 
a  crisis.  We  had  300  R&D  pro¬ 
jects  when  we  needed  about  10. 
And  we  had  no  money. 


"I  can  be  effec¬ 
tive,  but  I'm  not  a 
Bill  Clinton  or 
Steve  Jobs ...  I'm 
not  glamorous." 


CW:  You’re  pretty  tough  on 
yourself  in  the  book.  Was  saving 
Apple  even  possible? 


AM  ELIO:  Given  enough  time,  it  was  doable.  I 
needed  a  little  more  help  than  I  got.  I  didn’t  get 
enough  help  from  the  board;  I  didn’t  get  enough 
help  from  the  press;  I  didn’t  get  enough  help  ’ 
from  other  companies  —  particularly  Netscape 
—  who  had  every  reason  to  want  to  align  them¬ 
selves  better  with  Apple,  given  their  competitive¬ 
ness  with  Microsoft.  All  they  gave  me  was  token 
support.  I  couldn’t  get  a  deal  with  them. 

CW:  How  big  of  a  problem  was  pressure  from 
Wall  Street? 

AM  ELIO:  Actually,  Wall  Street  was  surprisingly 
supportive.  I  raised  the  $660  million  [in  much- 
needed  capital  funding]  overnight,  literally.  And 
that  was  a  hell  of  a  testimony.  The  pressure  came 
much  more  from  the  press  and  the  business 
press. 

Apple  brought  the  worst  out  in  . . .  the  press. 
There  were  people  I  had  dealt  with  for  years  in 
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other  jobs  —  really  reasonable,  sane,  level¬ 
headed,  decent  reporters.  And  then  I  go  to 
Apple  and  I’m  talking  to  exactly  the  same 
person,  and  suddenly  it’s  like 
they’re  different.  And  I  was 
just  not  articulate  enough  to 
make  the  press  understand 
that  we  had  a  turnaround 
story  going  on. 


think  we  live  in  two  different  worlds.  I 
have  no  axes  to  grind  with  Steve.  I  love 
Apple.  I  still  use  Macs,  I  will  always  use 
them,  at  least  as  long  as  I  can. 


CW:  What  did  you  consider 
the  most  important  signs  of 
that  turnaround? 


AM  ELIO:  We  took  the  ma¬ 
chine  from  being  a  Model  T 
to  being  a  modern  system. 

We  improved  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  our  desktop  com¬ 
puters  a  factor  of  io  in  over¬ 
all  benchmarks.  Beginning  in 
February  ’97,  we  introduced 
the  first  new  wave  of  prod¬ 
ucts:  [six  were]  announced  in 
six  months.  Never  in  Apple’s 
history  had  it  introduced  six 
products  in  a  row  on  time.  People  were 
starting  to  get  that  pride  back  again. 

And  I  stuffed  the  pipeline  with  a  whole 
bunch  of  new  product.  Every  product 
except  the  iMac  that’s  been  introduced 
[since  I  left]  was  stuff  that  I  started.  You 
know  we  [Jobs  and  I]  overlapped  for  six 
months.  We  had  this  master  blueprint  laid 
out  [for]  the  next  two  to  three  years  to  get 
Apple  back  on  its  feet.  With  only  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  he’s  following  that  plan.  Bringing 
[Newton]  inside  and  then  shooting  it,  I 
don’t  think  was  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  And 
he  killed  Power  Express. 


"Several  years 
ago,  I  said,  'It's 
only  a  matter  of 
time  before  Bill's 
in  trouble  with  the 
feds.'  He  just 
doesn't  know  when 
to  back  off." 


CW:  You  got  the  call  saying  you  were  fired 
on  a  July  4  family  weekend.  What  was  that 
like? 


AM  ELIO:  It  was  an  out-of- 
body  experience.  You’re  just 
looking  down  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  saying,  “Gee,  that 
poor  bastard  is  having  a  bad 
day.” 

The  board  never  once  took 
me  aside  and  said,  “You 
know,  Gil,  gee,  we’re  not  too 
happy  with  your  perfor¬ 
mance.”  That  day  they  just 
said,  “We’ve  just  made  up 
our  mind.  It’s  over.” 

The  bizarre  thing  was  that 
things  were  starting  to  fall 
into  place.  I  mean,  things 
were  happening;  new  prod¬ 
ucts  were  coming  out.  The 
board  just  lost  its  courage. 


Apple  was  "an 
extremely  adoles¬ 
cent  culture . . . 
Mom  and  dad  want 
them  to  do  this,  so 
they're  going  to  do 
the  opposite." 


CW:  What’s  your  relationship  with  Steve 
and  Apple  like  now? 


CW:  Will  Apple  survive? 


AM  ELIO:  I  doubt  Steve  and  1  would  ever 
really  be  friends  again,  if  we  were  ever 
friends  in  the  first  place,  because  I  just 


walked  in  the  door,  a  successful  company 
will  emerge.  Maybe  a  different  company. 


CW:  What  would  be  the  key  product? 


CW:  It’s  been  a  year  since 
you  left.  What  would  you  do 
differently? 


AM  ELIO:  [Getting  the 
same  salary  as  I  did  at  Na¬ 
tional  Semiconductor]  was 
obviously  a  mistake,  because 
this  explosive  reaction  in  the 
press  was  very  negative.  I 
mean,  it  was  a  pittance  com¬ 
pared  to  [the  salary  of  The 
Walt  Disney  Co.  Chairman] 
Michael  Eisner.  But  you 
don’t  expect  your  religious 
leaders  to  be  making  big 
bucks,  and  I  was  leading  a 
religion. 

What  I  should  have  done 
was  go  in  on  a  very  nominal 
salary  —  maybe  take  a 
salary  equal  to  the  average 
engineer.  Put  more  reward 
for  me  in  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow, 
but  in  return,  [I  would]  get  an  absolutely 
ironclad  guarantee  of  three  years  from  the 
board.  And  I  mean  unbreakable. 


AM  ELIO:  If  there  is  one  thing  that  could 
bring  Apple  back  to  its  former  glory,  it’s 
that  next-generation  operating  system.  It 
gives  Apple  a  chance  to  change  the  playing 
field. 

You  keep  playing  the  game  by  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  rules,  you’re  going  to  lose.  But  the 
new  kind  of  operating  system  that  is  hard¬ 
ware-agnostic,  that  will  run  on  a  number 
of  different  environments,  including  Java, 
will  change  the  landscape.  It’ll  force  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  change.  Well  executed,  it  could 
put  them  on  the  defensive. 


CW:  What’s  crucial  in  creating  the  new 
Apple? 


AM  ELIO:  Professional  leadership.  Steve 
is  truly  an  inspired  guy,  but  he  doesn't 
have  any  experience  running  a  large  corpo¬ 
ration.  In  the  final  analysis,  Apple  is  going 
to  have  to  be  run  like  any  other  large,  well- 
run  company.  And  that’s  going  to  take 
a  set  of  skills  that  present  management 
doesn’t  have. 


CW:  What  will  that  leader  look  like? 


CW:  In  the  book,  you  wonder  how  things 
would  have  turned  out  if  Bill  Gates  had 
gained  control  of  the  Mac  operating  system. 
What  would  have  been  the  impact  of  adopt¬ 
ing  NT,  as  was  discussed,  rather  than  Next? 


AM  ELIO:  Someone  who  has  approxi¬ 
mately  my  experience  but  who  has  a  more 
charismatic  personality.  I  can  be  effective, 
but  I’m  not  a  Bill  Clinton  or  a  Steve  Jobs 
. . .  I’m  not  glamorous. 


AM  ELIO:  Well,  one,  I  would  still  have  a 
job,  because  that  would  have  obviously  pre¬ 
vented  Steve  from  coming  back.  Two,  the 
Mac  community  would  have  gone  apoplec¬ 
tic  over  it.  But  I  think  they  would  have  got¬ 
ten  over  it.  And  I  was  very  close  to  making 
that  decision. 

I  didn’t  do  it  primarily  for 
a  technical  reason.  Even 
though  we  could  build  the 
foundation  of  the  new  Mac 
operating  system  on  NT,  we 
would  have  had  to  switch 
processors.  Although  Bill 
wanted  us  to  do  it  on  the 
Power  PC,  I  was  convinced 
we  couldn’t  do  it.  I  had  to  be 
able  to  support  legacy  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  Mac  and  have 
a  new  operating  system  that 
was  going  to  embrace  all  the 
features  people  expected  in  a 
modern  OS.  I  saw  that  I 
could  have  both  of  those  in 
Next,  and  I  could  only  have 
one  if  I  went  NT. 


CW:  Why  is  glamour  important? 


AM  ELIO:  It’s  the  cult.  There’s  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  positive  energy  in  the 
company.  .  .  .  It’s  what’s  kept  the  damn 
thing  afloat  through  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
credibly  bad  business  decisions  I’ve  ever 
seen  anywhere. 


CW:  If  you  were  going  to  prescribe  a  med¬ 
icine  for  Apple,  what  would  it  be? 


AM  ELIO:  Give  everyone  a  free  bag  of  pot 
every  day.  [Laughs]  They  would  sometimes 
be  tremendously  irreverent  to  me  as  their 
leader,  but  you  know,  in  a  way,  they  really 
loved  me. 

And  when  I  finally  stepped  down,  I  can¬ 
not  tell  you  the  mountain  of  mail  I  got 
from  Apple  employees  where  they  really 
just  tried  to  reach  out  in  their  own  way  to 
say,  “Gee,  we’re  going  to  miss  you,  and  you 
really  had  an  impact  on  this  company." 


CW:  Do  you  resent  Apple? 


AM  ELIO:  There’s  no  question  in  my 
mind.  The  question  is,  can  it  win  big? 
Rhapsody  —  or  now,  Mac  OS  10  —  well 
done  gives  them  the  chance  to  win  big.  In 
the  three  to  five  years  from  the  time  I  first 


AM  ELIO:  Hell,  no.  I  put  a  big  chunk  of 
my  life  into  this  company.  I  want  to  see  it 
succeed.  And  if  Steve  winds  up  getting 
some  of  the  credit  for  it,  it’s  just  my  tough 
luck.  □ 


Maglitta’s  Internet  address  is  joe_maglitta 
@cw.com. 


On  The  Firing 
Line:  My  500 
Days  at  Apple. 


By  Gil  Amelio  and 
William  L.  Simon. 
Harperbusiness, 

New  York;  288  pages; 
S25;  hardcover 
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dream  salary. 


dream  location. 


dream  boss. 

in  your  dreams? 

Not  anymore. 


Got  big  dreams?  We'd  like  to  help  make  them  come  true. 

You  already  know  that  Computerworld  is  the  best  place  to  begin  your  job  search.  Now,  it’s 
also  the  place  where  your  search  ends.  Introducing  Computerworld  Career  Central,  where 
you  don’t  have  to  find  the  jobs,  because  the  jobs  find  you. 


If  you’re  a  software  development  professional, Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  most 
effective,  hassle-free  way  for  you  to  find  a  new  job-and  it  costs  you  nothing.  Just  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it.  We  find  jobs 
matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to  you,  confidentially 
via  e-mail.  We  do  the  work,  so  you  don’t  have  to. 


It’s  free,  it’s  easy,  and  most  important,  it  works. 


COMPUTERWORLD 


reer  Central 


So  you’ve  got  nothing  to  lose,  except  maybe  your  dream  job.  www.computerworidcareers.com 


Search  thousands  of  courses, 
CBT's,  books  and  more  offered 
by  these  learning  providers: 


American  Research  Group  (ARG) 

Boston  University  Corporate 
Education  Center 

Business  Communication  Review 
CBT  Systems 

The  Center  for  Systems 
Management 

Classic  System  Solutions,  Inc. 

DC! 

BPEC 

ESI  International 

Hewlett-Packard  Educational 
Services 

IDG  Books 
IKON 

Interpersonal  Technology  Group 
Jacksan-Reed,  Inc. 

Learning  Tree  International 

Lockheed  Martin  Advanced 
Concepts  Center 

fretwork  World 

BUT.  incorporated 

Strategic  Management  Group,  Inc. 

Syhase/Powersoft  Education 

Mnawtogy  Education  Centers 

Teieverds 


Of? 


eople  are  your  most  valuable  asset.  Everyone 
benefits  when  you  have  a  clear  picture  of  current 
staff  skills  and  future  skill  needs  so  that  people 
can  be  developed  and  deployed  to  the  best 
advantage.  CareerAgent  is  a  comprehensive, 
customizable,  intranet  career  development  tool 
that  will  help  you  increase  productivity,  reduce 
attrition,  and  strategically  position  your  staff  to 
meet  corporate  objectives. 

CareerAgent  will  help  you: 

►  Assess  skills 

►  Manage  skill  development 

►  Plan  for  future  staffing  needs 

►  Find  training  resources 

CareerAgent  is  like  having  your  own  staff 
development  consultant  24  hours  a  day, 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Call  today. 

Call  1-888-25Agent,  ext.  6000 

Take  a  test  drive.  Explore  the  free  Internet  version  of 
CareerAgent  that  is  available  for  individual  IT  leaders  at 

careeragent.computerworld.com 
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JAVA 
JUNKIES: 


Staying  ahead  of  the  wave 


"While  the  language 
itself  is  easy  to  learn, 
people  who  really 
understand  the  design 


issues  are  rare. 

-  Wayne  Milsted,  Java 
programmer  and  senior 
technical  architect 


By  Claire  Tristram  jmd8e' in  a  three'day 

I  Java  seminar,  even 

though  his  company 
had  no  Java  projects 
pending.  He  continued 

Market  demand  for  Java  his  education  through 

online  forums. 

programming  skills  is  like  Freemantle  then 

evangelized  about 

a  wave  that  refuses  to  java’s  capabilities  at  his 

company.  And,  days  before  being  inter¬ 
break.  Java  was  supposed  viewed  for  this  article,  his  foresight  paid  off: 

A  major  client  in  an  important  new  market 
to  take  off  a  year  ago,  but  required  a  package  that  involved  Java,  and 

Freemantle  was  ready  with  the  right  skills, 
the  nasty  lawsuit  between  “Two  weeks  ago,  Java  was  a  nice  thing  to 

know  at  my  company,”  Freemantle  says.  “A 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  week  ago,  it  became  an  absolute  necessity. 

Things  are  moving  that  fast.” 

Microsoft  Corp.  persuaded  “Besides  being  a  buzzword  right  now, 

knowing  Java  is  a  tremendous  career  advan- 

many  companies  to  wait.  tage  because  it  makes  a  lot  of  platform 

issues  go  away,”  agrees  Mark  Lussier,  lead 

In  a  recent  study  by  Zona  Research,  Inc.,  software  engineer  at  Redwood  City,  Calif.  - 

a  remarkable  100%  of  the  companies  sur-  based  DHL  Worldwide  Express.  “It  broad- 

veyed  plan  to  employ  Java  in  the  future,  but  ens  the  job  market  for  any  engineer  since 

only  5%  use  it  in  any  significant  way  today.  you  can  go  to  work  on  Java  projects  inde- 

Despite  Java’s  growing  pains,  many  infor-  pendent  of  your  experience  with  a  particu- 

mation  technology  professionals  say  that  lar  flavor  of  programming.” 

when  the  Java  wave  does  break,  they’d  Freemantle  and  Lussier  have  lots  of  faith 

rather  be  riding  on  top  of  it  than  drowning  in  Java  as  a  career  necessity,  and  that  faith  is 

in  it.  backed  up  by  facts.  Tune  out  all  the  noise 

“My  advice  is  you’d  better  learn  Java  now  that  surrounds  Java,  and  you  find  a  world- 

because  you  never  know  when  you  might  class,  object-oriented  programming  lan- 

need  it,”  says  Mark  Freemantle,  principal  guage  that  strips  away  the  complexities  of 

member  of  technical  staff  at  Performance  C++.  Tools  get  more  sophisticated  each  day. 

Engineering  Corp.,  a  systems  design  firm  in  “Java  and  C++  are  really  good  for  differ- 

Fairfax,  Va.  “Java  is  where  the  jobs  will  be.”  ent  things,”  says  Wayne  Milsted,  a  three- 

Last  year,  Freemantle  spent  his  training  year  veteran  of  Java  programming  and  a 

senior  technical  architect  at 

Beaverton,  Ore. -based  Claremont 

1T  ...  ......  .  Technology  Group.  “Java  is  very 

IT  managers  are  hiring  and  training  for  Java  at  a  slower  „  c  ,  ’ 

...  ,  well-suited  tor  programming  a  lot 

pace  than  had  been  projected  for  this  year.  But  IT  profes-  ,,.ul  °  ,  611  . 

,  ,  ...  ,  ,  ,  ,  if-,  of  little  things  that  work  well  to- 

sionals  should  be  ready  when  demand  comes  to  a  boil  ,  _  6  ,  , , 

gether.  C++  tends  to  resemble  a 

Companies  with  skill  in  1997 . 18%  monolithic  block  of  code.  Java 

scales  better  and  responds  better 

Companies  training  for  skill  in  1998 . 24%  to  change.  Although  the  language 

itself  is  easy  to  learn,  people  who 
Companies  hiring  for  skill  in  1998 . 13%  really  understand  the  design  is- 

Source:  Comput^fworld" $  1997  Annual  Skills  Survey  SU0S  3T0  TclfC. 


Now  is  the  time  to  gain  any 
experience  you  can,  Java  devel¬ 
opers  say.  Although  on-the-job 
experience  is  best,  Tom  Stamm, 
a  1997  graduate  in  computer 
science  from  the  University  of 
Maryland,  found  that  even  a 
three-month  college  project 
helped  him  land  his  current 
job  as  senior  consultant  at  Booz 
Allen  &  Hamilton  in  McLean,  Va.  Because 
Java  is  widespread  in  only  a  few  companies, 
many  programmers  educate  themselves 
rather  than  rely  on  their  companies  to  train 
them. 

“The  online  resources  are  simply  incredi¬ 
ble,”  says  Ed  Becker,  an  independent  con¬ 
tractor  and  CEO  of  BioSoft,  Inc.,  a  Deltona, 
Fla. -based  firm  that  specializes  in  medical 
software.  “Entire  documentation,  reference 
sites,  tutorials  and  even  online  video  in¬ 
struction  is  available  for  free.  So  far,  I  have 
spent  nothing  on  my  Java  education  beyond 
a  few  books.  Of  course,  I  have  a  strong  pro¬ 
gramming  background  already,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  remarkably  similar  to  C,  so  my  mi¬ 
gration  was  halfway  under  way.” 

What’s  the  payoff  of  becoming  Java-profi¬ 
cient?  A  recent  Computerworld  survey  on 
salaries  found  that  Java  experts  command 
up  to  a  25%  pay  differential  in  the  market. 
But  that  differential  is  likely  to  be  a  short¬ 
term  blip  in  response  to  a  labor  shortage 
that  soon  will  abate.  Colleges  use  Java  to 
teach  students  programming,  which  means 
that  Java  skills  are  expected  to  be  more  com¬ 
mon  in  the  next  few  years,  as  newly  gradu¬ 
ated  computer  scientists  join  the  workforce. 

Java  experts  say  they’re  less  interested  in 
the  short-term  windfall  than  the  long-term 
career  benefits  Java  might  provide. 

“The  most  important  thing  a  Java  devel¬ 
oper  must  do,  just  as  any  other  developer,  is 
stay  abreast  of  technology  and  really  under¬ 
stand  it,”  Becker  says.  “Although  Java  looks 
a  lot  like  C++,  the  way  of  thinking  and  the 
object  orientation  really  make  it  stand 
apart."  □ 

Tristram  is  a  freelance  writer  in  San  Jose, 

Calif. 


CAREER 

Witch 

Staff  levels  critical _ 

Health  care  organizations  — 
especially  nonprofit  hospitals 
—  are  facing  critical  IT  staff 
shortages,  particularly  in  net¬ 
work  management,  database 
management,  systems  ad¬ 
ministration  and  systems  in¬ 
tegration.  With  IT  salaries 
15%  below  national  averages, 
it’s  no  wonder.  The  possible 
cure:  Some  health  care  com¬ 
panies  do  quarterly  salary  re¬ 
views  to  adjust  compensation 
levels. 

Hiring  woes:  No  relief 


According  to  Manpower, 
lnc.’s  latest  quarterly  Employ¬ 
ment  Outlook  Survey,  hiring 
in  all  industries  this  quarter 
is  expected  to  remain  high. 
That’s  obviously  not  good 
news  for  IT  recruiters  who 
hope  to  retrain  available 
non-IT  workers.  Of  15,600 
companies  participating  in 
the  study,  32%  plan  to  in¬ 
crease  their  workforce  this 
quarter;  59%  plan  to  maintain 
staffing  levels;  and  only  5% 
will  decrease  employment. 

Wanted:  Top  brass 

It  wasn’t  long  ago  that  unem¬ 
ployed  IT  executives  had  a 
tough  time  finding  work.  Not 
anymore.  The  demand  for  se¬ 
nior-level  executives  across 
the  board  increased  by  more 
than  31%  in  the  first  quarter 
this  year  compared  with  the 
same  period  last  year, 
according  to  the  Exec-U- 
NetExecutive  Market  De¬ 
mand  Index. 

The  biggest  demand  was 
for  those  in  the  highest  salary 
brackets,  with  a  62%  increase 
in  positions  paying  $200,000 
or  more. 

Control  your  interview 

Most  IT  managers  are  poor  at 
interviewing  IT  job  candi¬ 
dates.  That  puts  more  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  job  seeker  to 
make  sure  the  interview  goes 
well.  Lina  Fafard  offers  advice 
on  how  to  interview  with  con¬ 
fidence  and  impact. 

Visit  our  Online  IT  Careers 
feature  of  the  week  at  www. 
computerworld.com/careers. 


(computerworldcareers.com)  July  27,  1998  C  o  m  p  u  t  e  r  w  o  r  I  d 

IT  CAREERS  EAST 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER: 
Proven  ability  in  using  Oracle 
Designer  ‘2000  to  produce 
Entity  relationship  diagrams 
(ERD),  Data  Flow  Diagrams 
(DFD),  Functional  Hierarchy 
diagrams,  Systems  Modeling, 
Processing  Modeling  and  so  on; 
Demonstrated  ability  in  using 
Developer  2000  tools  (viz., 
Forms  v.4.5,  Graphics  v.2.5. 
Reports  v.2.5,  Procedure 
Builder  etc.)  to  build  Client- 
Server  applications;  Experience 
in  using  Oracle  Administration 
tools  like  SQL  ‘Loader,  SQL 
‘Import,  SQL  ‘Export,  SQL 
‘DBA,  Database  manager, 
Backup  Manager,  User  Man¬ 
ager,  Sessions  manager,  and 
Object  manager;  Strong  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  in  configuring 
Oracle  Database  Server  on  plat¬ 
forms  like  Windows  NT,  SCO 
UNIX,  Sun  Solaris,  Open  VMS 
alpha  and  Open  VMS  VAX.  The 
job  duties  are:  Analysis  of  cur¬ 
rent  procedures  and  problems 
to  refine  and  convert  the  data  to 
programmable  form;  determine 
output  requirements;  study 
existing  system  to  evaluate 
effectiveness;  upgrade  systems 
presently  in  use;  develop,  test 
and  Implement  new  software; 
correct  systems/programs  as 
necessary.  Requires  Bachelors 
in  Computer  Science  with  two 
years  experience  in  software 
development.  40  hours  per 
week  at  $65,000/-  per  year. 
Please  send  resume  to  Case  # 
72241,  PO  Box  8968,  Boston, 
MA  02114. 


Full-time  Programmer  Analyst  to 
plan,  develop,  test  and  document 
new  and  existing  computer  pro¬ 
grams  in  DOS  and  Windows 
environment  using  Clipper. 
Maintains  high  standard  of  quali¬ 
ty  through  review,  analysis  and 
process  management.  Maintains 
user  requests  for  new  and/or 
modified  computer  programs  to 
determine  feasibility,  cost  and 
time  required,  compatibility  with 
current  system  and  computer 
capabilities.  Consults  with  users 
to  identify  current  operating  pro¬ 
cedures  and  clarify  program 
objectives.  Analyzes,  reviews  and 
alters  programs  to  increase  oper¬ 
ating  efficiency,  locate  errors  or 
adapt  to  new  requirements. 
Develops  user  and  technical  doc¬ 
umentation  to  describe  installa¬ 
tion,  maintenance  and  operating 
procedures.  Administers  net¬ 
works  by  planning  and  imple¬ 
menting  network  security  in  both 
Netware  and  Windows  NT  plat¬ 
forms,  ensuring  the  accessibility 
of  all  network  resources  at  all 
times  and  providing  technical 
support  to  all  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware  resources  within  the  organi¬ 
zation  using  knowledge  of 
Microsoft  Office  suite  and  Novell 
Netware/Windows  NT  network 
administration.  Must  have  four 
years  of  experience  in  the  job 
offered  of  four  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  position  with  same 
duties.  Salary  $52,997/yr.  Send 
resume  to:  Georgia  Department 
of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6260962,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd„ 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  office. 


Pinnacle  Systems,  Inc  seeks 
experienced  computer  software 
professionals  with  following  skills: 

•Unix,  C,  C++,  OOD/OOP, 
Sybase  or  Oracle 
•Java/HTML/CGI,  Corba,  PERL 
•Visual  Basic  5.0,  any  RDBMS, 
Active  X,  ASP.  VBScript  and 
JavaScript 

•  PowerBuilder,  any  RDBMS 
and  PFC 

•Mainframe  (Cobol,  CICS,  JCL, 
DB2,  VSAM,  IMS,  DB/DC) 

•SAP  R/3,  ABAP/4,  BASIS, 
PeopleSott,  BAAN 

•  Oracle  Financials  &  Mfg 

•  Oracle  (Developers  &  DBAs) 
and  Sybase  DBAs 

We  are  also  looking  for  technical 
recruiters  and  account  man¬ 
agers  Candidates  must  have 
excellent  communication  skills. 

Pinnacle  offers  competitive 
salary,  excellent  benefits,  career 
improvement  opportunities  and 
growth  opportunities  for  qualified 
candidates 

If  you  are  interested,  please  send 
resume  to: 

HR  Director 

7  Lincoln  Hwy,  Suite  222 
Edison.  NJ  08820 
Fax:  (732)767-1550 

or  email  to  us  at  jobs@pncl.com 
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With  the  right  team,  you  can  reach  greater  heights. 


Opportunities  in  Process  Design  and  Technology  You  got  together 
with  friends,  did  amazing  things.  Remember  how  great  it  felt?  Here's  a 
chance  to  work  hand-in-hand  with  professionals  whose  talents  perfectly 
complement  yours. 

Andersen  Consulting,  a  leading  global  management  and  technology 
consulting  organization,  delivers  holistic  solutions  that  align  a  client 


organization's  strategy  with  people,  processes  and  technology.  If  your 
expertise  is  process  design,  you  can  help  clients  develop  market-focused 
processes  that  deliver  the  best  possible  value  to  their  customers.  If  you 
have  strong  technology  talents,  you  can  build  technological  foundations 
that  enable  process  excellence.  It’s  a  collaborative  effort  where  everyone 
brings  out  the  best  in  everyone  else. 


Our  Government  consulting  practice  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  seeking  the  following  "hands-on"  professionals  with  the  flexibility  to  travel: 


Government  Process  and  Technology 
Solutions  Delivery  Consultants  (98P-CWD010) 

We  are  seeking  professionals  with  3-5  years  of  design  and  development 
experience  to  use  their  knowledge  of  systems  development  process  tools 
to  lead  a  project  team. 

Requirements  include: 

•  Project  management  experience  including  workplan  preparation, 
budgeting  and  team  leadership 

•  Demonstrated  supervisory  experience 

Government  Consulting  Managers  (98P-CWD011) 

These  managerial  professionals  will  provide  in-depth  knowledge  and 
expertise  for  information  systems  design  and  development;  manage  the 
designing,  coding  and  testing  of  technical  systems  components;  and 
perform  process  reengineering  for  our  client. 

Requirements  include: 

•  6+  years  experience  in  large-scale  system  integration  projects 

•  2+  years  experience  in  a  government  consulting  environment  and 


experience  with  a  large  systems  integrator 

•  Demonstrated  managerial  experience  including  developing  work 
plans,  managing  team  work  efforts,  and  hands-on  management  of 
large  systems  implementation  projects 

Government  Technology  Architects  (98P-CWD012) 

We  are  seeking  professionals  with  at  least  2  years  of  project 

management  experience,  including  an  information  technology 

background  (programming,  technical  and  functional  design  experience). 

Requirements  include: 

•  2+  years  client/server  application  or  mainframe  system  development 
experience  (Y2K,  COBOL,  DB2) 

•  Project  management  experience  including  workplan  preparation, 
budgeting  and  team  leadership 

•  Experience  with  network  design,  call  center  design  and  PeopleSoft 
applications 


Bring  your  life  experiences  to  us. 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  and  salary  history, 

referencing  position  of  interest  and  corresponding  code,  98P-CWD _ .  Via  the 

Internet  at:  www.ac.com/careers/jobs.  Via  fax:  (202)  862-3230,  Attn: 

98P-CWD _ .  No  phone  calls,  please.  Visit  our  web  site  at  www.ac.com. 

Andersen  Consulting  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  ®1998  Andersen 
Consulting.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


Andersen 

Consulting 
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BAY  SEARCH  GROUP 

National  I/S  Placement  Specialists 


VISIT  OUR  WEB  PAGE 

www.baysearch.com 

Looking  for: 

Oracle,  SYBASE,  UNIX, 

Visual  Basic,  PowerBuilder, 

Web  Developers 

1-800-637-5499 
Fax:  1-888-737-9889 
E-mail:  recruiter@baysearch.com 


Software  Engineer  -  Responsible 
for  the  development  of  Asian  spe¬ 
cific  user  interface  support  within 
the  UNIX  environment.  Will  work 
with  X/Motif  development  in  C 
Programming  Language.  Re¬ 
quirements  include  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  or  equivalent  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
field  with  at  least  one  year  pre-  or 
post-degree  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  the  related  field  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  in  a  UNIX 
environment.  Applicants  must 
have  unrestricted  authorization  to 
work  in  the  United  States.  Salary 
$53,040/year.  40  hours/wk.  Re¬ 
spond  with  two  copies  of  resume 
to  Job  Order  #  98-224.  P.O.  Box 
989.  Concord.  NH  03302-0989 


Systems  Programmer 


Minimum  Qualifications:  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  degree  supplemented  by  three  years  FT  work 
experience  in  programming,  mainframe  and  network  operating 
systems. 

Preferred  Qualifications:  Systems  installation  and  cus¬ 
tomization  of  VM/VSE  operating  systems  and  associated  pro¬ 
gram  products  (CICS,  VTAM,  VSAM,  programming  languages, 
etc.).  Knowledge  of  network  environments. 

Salary:  Negotiable 

Applications  will  be  accepted  until  position  is  filled. 

A  Florida  Community  College  completed  application  is  required 
and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Human  Resources  Dept.,  501  W  State 
St.,  Jacksonville,  FL  or  call  904-632-3210  days,  and  904-632-3160 
evenings/weekends,  e-mail:  employment@fccj.org 

FCCJ  is  an  equal  access/equal  opportunity ! 
affirmative  action  college. 
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Kendall,  a  Tyco 
International  Ltd.  Company, 
is  one  of  the  largest  med¬ 
ical  and  industrial  products 
companies  in  the  world, 
well-respected  in  health¬ 
care  and  industrial  markets. 
Our  company  headquarters 
is  situated  half  way 
between  Boston,  MA,  and 
Providence,  Rl. 

We  offer  a  work  environ¬ 
ment  built  on  a  rich  tradition 
of  quality  and  innovation. 

It's  also  the  kind  of  place 
that  offers  opportunities  to 
people  who  know  how  to 
transform  plans  into  action. 

The  Kendall  Company 
offers  an  attractive  com¬ 
pensation  plan  with  a  bene¬ 
fits  package  including  med¬ 
ical,  dental,  life,  401  (k)  and 
Employee  Stock  Purchase 
Plan.  Please  send  resume, 
with  appropriate  code,  to: 
Employment  Manager, 

The  Kendall  Company, 

Code: _ ,  15  Hampshire 

Street,  Mansfield,  MA 
02048;  FAX:  (508)  261- 
8105. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
employer  and  offer  a  smoke- 
free  work  environment. 


AS/400  SYSTEMS 
(Multiple  Openings) 

Will  analyze,  design,  code  and  tests  programs  for  business  applications  and 
develop  business  solutions  within  the  IS  infrastructure.  Individuals  will  provide 
programming  support  for  software  applications  and  assists  on  project  manage¬ 
ment  tasks.  Qualified  candidates  will  possess  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer 
Science  and  3-5  years  of  RPG  and  CL  programming  experience.  Excellent  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  communication  skills  are  required  as  is  the  ability  to  multi-task 
and  to  work  both  independently  and  within  a  team.  Code:  CW/ASA 

AS/400  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMER 

Will  install,  upgrade  and  maintain  OS/400,  Communications  Network  and 
DB/400  Database  Administration  at  multiple  locations.  Individual  will  provide 
support  for  the  daily  operation  of  local  and  remote  data  centers.  Qualified  can¬ 
didate  will  possess  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer  Science  and  3-5  years 
OS/400  operating  system  experience.  Strong  CL  programming  experience  is  a 
plus.  Individual  must  have  excellent  problem  solving  skills  and  be  able  to  multi¬ 
task.  Some  travel  is  required.  Code:  CW/ASP 

DELPHI  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Will  provide  programming  support  for  Client  Server  and  Internet  applications  as 
well  as  develop  and  test  programs  for  business  applications  and  implement 
business  solutions  within  the  IS  infrastructure.  Qualified  candidate  will  possess  a 
Bachelors  degree  and  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  programming  experience  in 
Object  Oriented  Development  Tools  and  previous  experience  supporting 
remote  users.  Knowledge  of  Borland  Delphi  3.0,  Microsoft  SQL  Server  6.5, 
Borland  Interbase  database  engines  is  required.  Experience  in  developing  sys¬ 
tems  in  a  network  environment  is  required  along  with  excellent  communication 
and  problem  solving  skills.  Knowledge  of  Rational  SQA  Team  Test  Suite  and 
Internet/Intranet  development  skills  is  a  plus.  Code:  CW/DA 

CLIENT  SERVER  DATABASE 
ADMINISTRATOR 

Will  support,  develop,  analyze  and  design  application  data  bases  using  MS  SQL 
Server  Database.  Qualified  candidate  will  possess  a  Bachelors  degree  and  a 
minimum  of  3-5  years  experience  in  relational  database  support  and  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning.  Knowledge  of  Windows  NT,  TCP-IP,  SQL  Query  is  required  along 
with  excellent  communication  and  problem  solving  skills.  Knowledge  of 
DB2/400  and  replication  tools  is  a  plus.  Code:  CW/CS 

HELP  DESK/PC  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

Will  provide  first  level  technical  support  to  both  local  and  remote  PC  End  Users. 
Individual  will  install,  upgrade  and  maintain  both  hardware  and  software,  per¬ 
form  hardware  diagnostics  and  resolve  problems  with  PC  software  packages,  pri¬ 
marily  Windows  95,  Windows  NT  and  Microsoft  Office  Suites.  Knowledge  of 
both  Token  Ring  and  Ethernet  LAN  connectivity  in  a  Microsoft  NT  Server  envi¬ 
ronment  is  required.  Individual  .must  be  able  to  prioritize  work  flow  to  minimize 
End  User  Down  time  and  be  able  to  work  independently  and  within  a  team. 
Qualified  candidate  will  possess  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Computer  Science  and  3- 
5  years  of  related  work  experience.  Code:  CW/HD 

KenDALL 

A  tqco  INTERNATIONAL  LTD.  COMPANY 


Mainframe  Programmer/Analyst 


Lillian  Vernon,  one  of  America's  largest 
■  mail  order  catalog  companies,  cur¬ 
rently  has  an  opening  for  an  experienced 
Programmer/Anolyst  in  our  Distribution 
Center  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia.  This 
challenging  position  requires  the  support 
of  mainframe  systems  through  analysis, 
programming  design  and  development, 
program  testing,  documentation  and 
troubleshooting. 


Qualifications  include: 

•  Three  or  more  years  of  hands-on 
experience  in  an  IBM  mainframe 
environment  using  DB2,  CICS,  TSO, 
ISPF,  COBOL  and  Easytrieve  +. 

•  Strong  organizational  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills. 

•  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  business  discipline,  or  some 
college  and  equivalent  progressive 
programming  experience. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  rewarding  position  which  offers  a  competitive  salary  ond  ben- 
fits  package,  please  send  or  fax  your  resume  and  salary  history  to: 


mm  wm 

Staffing  Specialist,  2600  International  Parkway,  Virginia  Beach,  VA  23452 
Fax  (757)  427-7819,  E-mail:  hrvb@lillianvernon.com 


We  are  proud  to  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  support  a  drug-free  workplace. 


Campus 
iition 


Issue: 

October  31,1998 

Space  Deadline: 

September  16, 1998 

Material  Close: 

October  9. 1998 


1-800-343-6474, 


A 

World  of 
Difference 

Chubb 
Computer 
Services  is  a 
respected 
leader  in  the  IT 
training  and 
staffing  field 
with  more  than 
28  years  of 
experience.  Our 
tremendous 
growth  and 
national 

expansion  have 
created 
outstanding 
opportunities 
for  Computer 
Professionals. 

IT  Training  «£ 
Stuffing  Solutions 


COMPUTER  PROFESSIONALS! 
BEGIN  A  NEW  CAREER  AS  A  TRAINER! 

Get  off  the  treadmill  and  enjoy  a  more  rewarding  career! 

Trade  in  your  project  deadlines  and  beeper  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  watching  students  succeed  while  your  teaching  methods 
utilize  one  of  the  largest  and  most  sophisticated  computer  centers  in  the 
nation. 

Chubb  offers  full  time  day  or  part  time  evening  teaching  positions. 
Profit  from  in-house  training  and  a  full  benefits  package  from  Chubb 
Computer  Services,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  The  Chubb 
Corporation,  a  multi-billion  dollar  Fortune  100  financial  services 
company.  Openings  available  in  CA,  GA,  IL,  MN,  NY,  NJ,  PA,  TX  and 
VA.  Relocation  assistance  available. 

Must  possess  2  or  more  years  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following:  COBOL,  COBOL  II,  JCL,  CICS,  DB2,  VSAM,  SQL, 
Sybase,  Oracle,  Unix,  C/C++,  Powerbuilder,  or  Visual  Basic.  Prior 
teaching  experience  a  plus,  but  not  required.  If  you  have  the  technical 
skill  and  aptitude,  we  can  train  you  to  become  a  trainer! 

Please  send,  fax,  or  e-mail  your  resume  with  cover  letter  to: 


K2 


Chubb 

Computer  Services 


Dept.  BA-CW  ♦  8  Sylvan  Way  ♦  Parsippany,  NJ  07054 
Fax:  (973)631-5749  ♦  E-mail:  badams@chubb.com 
We  are  proud  to  be  an  equal  opportunity  employer 


•  Tired  of  the  rat  race? 

•  Fed  up  with  the  hassle  of  metro  living? 

•  Ready  for  some  sanity  and  a 
great  change? 

TRY  WINCHESTER!  Our  beautiful  community  in  the  Northern 
Shenandoah  Valley  provides  an  enviable,  laid-back  lifestyle. 
And  when  you  feel  like  it,  all  the  big-city  excitement's  within  easy 
driving  distance. 

VALLEY  HEALTH  SYSTEM,  a  leading  regional  health  care  provider, 
has  the  following  opportunities  in  its  rapidly  expanding  Information 
Systems  Department  (sign  on  BONUS  available  for  some  positions): 

NETWORK  ANALYST 

Three  years  experience  and  five  years  preferred  with  UNIX  operating 
systems  and  associated  programming  languages.  Previous  experience 
in  an  ABM  RS/6000  -  ICPIP  environment  a  plus. 

SYSTEM  ANALYST 

Provide  assistance  with  the  detail  design  of  application  logic,  includ¬ 
ing  application  programs,  which  provide  functional 
reports  to  customers.  The  assumption  of  an  analyst  role  for  patient 
billing  applications. 

SR.  PROGRAMMER/ 
PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 

Experience  with  IBM  AS/400  and  RPG  III  required.  IBAX  SERIES  4000, 
HBOC  software  and  health  care  experience  are  assets. 

COMPUTER  MAINTENANCE 
PROJECT  SPECIALIST 

College  degree  preferred  or  technical  AS  degree  required.  Must 
have  5  years  experience  with  large  PC  networks,  installation  and 
support,  and  3  years  experience  with  PC  software  integration,  espe¬ 
cially  Windows  95,  AS/400,  Microsoft  Office  and  Microsoft  exchange. 
Demonstrated  troubleshooting  skills  with  PCs,  AS/400  &  Novell 
Network  required;  CNE  preferred. 

INFORMATION  SECURITY 
COORDINATOR 

Required  is  at  least  3  years  experience  in  dealing  w/information 
handling,  workflow  and  systems.  Specific  experience 
w/operations  and  management  of  inlormation  system 
security  preferred. 

INTERFACE  SENIOR 
PROGRAMMER 

Should  have  2-3  years  using  UNIX  and  3-5  years  ol  information 
System  experience.  Knowledge  ot  C  programming  language  and  HL 
7  data  format  required.  Prior  experience  in  interfacing  computer 
systems  required. 

All  positions  require  a  BA  degree  or 
equivalent  background. 

$1,000  SIGN-ON  BONUS 

We  Offer  Relocation  Assistance 

Please  forward  your  resume  and  cover  letter,  specifying  position  of 
interest,  to:  Human  Resources  Dept.,  VALLEY  HEALTH 
SYSTEMS,  333  West  Cork  St.,  Winchester,  VA  22601. 
Fax  (540)  665-5320.  EOE  M/F/D/V 


ValleyHealthSystem 


Philadelphia 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 

COMPUTERWORLD 


September  14 
1998 


Philadelphia 

Marriott 


1-800-488-9204 
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Systems  Analyst  -  Analyze  & 
design  real-time  manuf.  execution 
systems  tor  discrete  industries 
using  9-Phase  EMS  development 
methodology,  under  multiple  com¬ 
puter  o/s:  UNIX,  Windows  95NT; 
Design,  code,  &  test  software 
using  Capture  4GL  in  database 
indep.  cross  platform  environ.; 
Write  Capture  4.0  4GL  functions 
for  data  transaction  &  functional 
testing;  Customize  SFDM  on  dif¬ 
ferent  platforms;  Implement  func¬ 
tions  to  retrieve  &  update  data 
from  various  rel.  databases: 
Oracle,  Informix,  &  Sybase;  Inves¬ 
tigate  &  analyze  customers'  req’s; 
prepare  Customer  Investigative 
Specification  &  Detail  Design 
Document;  Port  new  code  or  mod¬ 
ifications  to  current  SFDM  on  mul¬ 
tiple  platforms;  Trouble-shoot  &  fix 
bugs  existing  in  current  version  of 
SFDM.  Min.  req.  inc.:  M.S.  in 
Computer  Eng.  or  related.  Must 
have  2  yrs.  exp.  in  above  position 
or  2  yrs.  exp.  as  System  Specialist 
or  rel.  pos.  w/  ability  to  use:  1) 
Capture  4.0  4GL  programming 
language;  2)  9-phase  EMS  devel¬ 
opment  methodology;  3)  RDBMS: 
Oracle,  Informix  &  Sybase;  4) 
WRQ  ReflectionX  cross-platform 
software;  5)  UNIX  programming; 

6)  3-tier  client/server  architecture; 

7)  Cross-platform  environment  on 
HP-UNIX,  IBM  AIX,  SUN  OS, 
Solaris,  Windows  95/NT.  40.0 
hr/wk.,  $63,1 30/yr. ,  8:00-5:00.  Ap¬ 
plicants  send  2  copies  of  resume 
to:  Georgia  Department  of  Labor, 
Job  order  #  GA  6260940,  2943  N. 
Druid  Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA  30329 
or  the  nearest  Department  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  Prov¬ 
en  ability  in  using  Oracle  tool  set 
of  SQL  "Forms,  Oracle  Forms, 
SQL  "Report  Writer,  Developer 
2000,  SQL  "Plus  and  Pro  "C  on 
Windows  and  Unix  platforms; 
Strong  working  knowledge  in 
using  Oracle  Database  concepts 
to  produce  Entity  Relationship 
Diagrams,  Data  Flow  diagrams, 
and  Data  Definition  language; 
Experience  in  developing  proce¬ 
dures,  functions  and  database 
triggers  using  PL/SQL  for  server 
and  processing:  Demonstrated 
ability  as  team  player  with  good 
interpersonal  skills,  integrity  and 
planning.  The  job  duties  are: 
Developing  Database  Appli¬ 
cations  in  Client/Server  environ¬ 
ment,  Studying  the  existing  sys¬ 
tem  to  evaluate  effectiveness, 
upgrade  systems  presently  in 
use,  developing  procedures, 
functions  and  data  definition  lan¬ 
guage  scripts.  Requires  Bach¬ 
elors  in  Comp.  Science  or 
Engineering  with  two  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  software  development. 
40  hours  per  week  at  $48,000/- 
per  year.  Please  send  resume  to 
Case  #  71600,  PO  Box  #  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


Wellspring 
Resources, 
a  leader  in 
employee 

benefits 
administration, 
is  building  the 
next  generation 


of  software 
systems. 


Join  a  Wellspring  development  team  designing  and 
implementing  new  technology  for  the  high-tech 
human  resources  outsourcing  industry.  You  will  be 
part  of  a  team  made  up  of  the  best  in  the  field, 
working  in  a  state-of-the-art  facility.  We  are 
looking  for  the  following  talented  and  high  caliber 
professionals: 

Test  Analyst 

Perform  systems  and  integration  testing  of  benefits  outsourcing 
software  for  large  scale  client/server  multi-platform  (NT 
PowerBuilder,  Sybase,  UNIX)  system.  You  will  identify  compo¬ 
nents  and  interfaces  for  system  integration  testing;  prepare  and 
execute  test  cases;  document  and  analyze  results,  report  and 
communicate  test  results  to  management  and  project  team. 

4  year  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  field,  have  a  testing 
background  and  a  min  of  2+yrs  test  experience.  Knowledge  of  SQL 
and  relational  databases,  experience  with  HP,  UNIX,  PowerBuilder, 
Sybase,  Direct  Talk,  client/server,  GUI  and  1VR  technology. 

Configuration 
Management  Specialist 

Implement  Software  Configuration  Management  policies  and 
procedures.  Administer  CM  practices  using  PVCS  in  client  serv¬ 
er  environment  (UNIX,  NT,  Sybase,  etc).  You  will  identify,  doc¬ 
ument  and  enforce  the  CM  policies  and  procedures;  design, 
implement  and  maintain  the  CM  system;  create,  maintain  and 
control  access  to  the  software  libraries. 

Degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  technical  degree,  a  min¬ 
imum  of  3  years  actual  hands-on  CM  experience,  UNIX  and 
PVCS  experience  required. 

Senior  Configuration 
Management  Specialist 

Develop,  implement  and  maintain  a  Software  Configuration 
Management  system.  Administer  CM  practices  using  PVCS  in 
client  server  environment  (UNIX,  NT,  Sybase,  etc.). 

You  will  oversee  the  CM  system,  perform  builds,  update  runtime 
environments,  identify  and  implement  tools  that  lead  to  efficient 
CM  builds,  work  with  development  groups,  provide  end-user 
training  and  documentation,  provide  data,  reports  and  statistical 
information,  implement  and  administer  PVCS  Version  Manager 
and  Tracker. 

Must  have  experience  at  a  senior  level  as  a  CM  Administrator,  a 
BS  degree  in  Computer  Science  or  related  technical  degree,  a 
minimum  of  3  years  of  actual  hands-on  CM  experience,  UNIX 
and  PVCS  experience  required. 

Client  Server 
Database  Manager 

Manage  a  team  of  senior  database  engineers  who  are  responsible 
for  the  company's  application  database  technologies  and  envi¬ 
ronments.  Work  with  application  development  and  Unix  systems 
teams  to  create  capacity  plan;  work  with  Disaster  Recovery 
Manager,  provide  24  hr,  7  days  a  week  emergency  database  sup¬ 
port.  Work  with  Systems  Architecture  team  on  new  database 
platforms  and  technologies. 


5  years  managing  distributed  database  technologies;  overall  1 0 
years  relational  database  experience  (as  DBA,  Logical  Modeler, 
database  Manager,  etc);  experience  with  large  (20+gig)  data¬ 
base  centric  applications;  knowledge  of  3-tier  systems  archi¬ 
tecture  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  Sybase  and  HP-UNIX 
operating  systems. 

Sr.  Developers 

Analyze,  design,  develop  and  unit  test  based  on  requirements 
defined  in  technical  specifications.  Participate  in  code  walk¬ 
throughs,  the  cross-training  of  peers,  and  adhere  to  Wellspring 
SQL  and  related  development  standards. 

Must  have  a  BS  in  CS  or  MIS  or  equivalent  experience,  5+yrs 
SQL  exp,  3+yrs  Sybase  stored  procedure  or  PowerBuilder  appli¬ 
cation  development,  5+yrs  industry  exp,  DBA  background  in  an 
RDBMS  is  a  plus. 

Developers 

Analyze,  design,  develop  and  unit  test  based  on  requirements 
defined  in  technical  specifications.  You  will  adhere  to  Wellspring 
SQL  and  related  development  standards. 

Must  have  a  BS  in  CS  or  MIS  or  equivalent  experience,  1 -3+yrs 
SQL  stored  procedure  programming  or  PowerBuilder  applica¬ 
tions  (Sybase  prefd),  3-7+yrs  industry  experience. 

Benefits  Domain  Analysts 

(Defined  Benefits,  Defined 
Contribution,  and  Health  and  Welfare) 

Develop  system  design  and  detailed  technical  specifications 
including  pseudo  code  (such  as  GUI  screens,  voice  response, 
event  processing,  data  loads,  and/or  document/report  prepara¬ 
tion)  from  business  requirements  and  functional  specifica¬ 
tions.  Serve  as  resource  to  developers  as  they  implement  spec¬ 
ifications.  Participate  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  quality 
assurance  testing. 

A  BS  in  CS  or  MIS,  5+yrs  exp  in  systems  analysis,  5+yrs 
domain  exp,  2+yrs  of  SQL  and  DBMS  design  or  development, 
2+yrs  of  user  interface  design.  Strong  analytical  skills  and 
strong  written  and  verbal  communication  skills  are  a  must. 
Experience  writing  technical  specifications  is  highly  desirable 
as  well  as  exp  in  Word,  Visio,  event  processing  applications, 
data  conversion,  and  data  loads. 

Programmer  Analysts 

Design,  develop,  and  unit  test  based  on  requirements  defined  in 
technical  specifications. 

Must  have  a  BS  in  CS  or  MIS  or  equivalent  experience.  1-3 
yrs  SQL  stored  procedure  programming  (Sybase  preferable), 
1-7  years  industry  experience,  UNIX  and  PowerBuilder  expe¬ 
rience  preferred. 

We  offer  our  employees  a  pleasant  work  environment,  excellent 
compensation  and  a  comprehensive  benefits  package.  If  interest¬ 
ed,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

Tracey  Gallagher,  Senior  Staffing  Coordinator 
8900  Freedom  Commerce  Pkwy. 

Jacksonville,  FI.  32256 
904-791-2466  •  Fax:904-791-2398 
email:  joseph-leung@wellspringres.com 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer/Drug-Free  Workplace 


Wellspring 


JAVA  Developers/Designers 


JDK  1.1  &  1.2 
Swing/JFC 
JAVA  Beans 


•  RMI/CORBA 

•  Application  Servers 

•  Design  Patterns/ 
Rational  Rose/UML 


Join  CMC's  Solutions  Center  and  perform  diverse  project 
development  for  Fortune  1 00  Clients.  As  a  part  of  the  CMC 
team,  you  can  achieve  your  professional  goals  while  you 
help  client  companies  implement  state-of-the-art  systems. 
Qualified  candidates,  please  contact  our  Recruiting  Staff  at: 

Computer  Management  Consultants 
6821  Southpoint  Dr.  North  Suite  221 
Jacksonville,  FL  32216 
PH:  (888)296-5063  FAX:  (888)296-5064 
Email:  cspencer@cmcjax.com 
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Programmer/ Analyst  Identify, 
analyze,  design,  develop,  test, 
implement  and  monitor  Accounting 
&  Financial  Software  applications  at 
corporate  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
Georgia  and  at  various  client  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  USA.  Technical  environ¬ 
ments.  ORACLE  &  its  associated 
tools,  SYBASE.  D  BASE,  VISUALBA- 
SIC,  POWERBUILDER  &  related 
tools,  C,  S  DESIGNOR.  SQL  LOAD¬ 
ER,  CRYSTAL  REPORTS  in  UNIX, 
WINDOWS,  DOS,  LAN/WAN  & 
NOVELL  environments.  Duties:  user 
interaction,  requirements  definition, 
project  planning,  design  program 
specification,  coding  module  inte¬ 
gration,  application  deployment, 
unit  &  system  testing  train  end 
users  &  assist  in  compilation  of  tech¬ 
nical  manuals.  Education  &  Experi¬ 
ence:  B.S./B.A.  degree  in  Computer 
Science/Related  Field/Accounting 
and  two  years  experience  in  design¬ 
ing  and  developing  Accounting/ 
Financial  Software  Applications  with 
the  aforementioned  tools  (in  lieu  of 
experience,  graduate  coursework  in 
Computer  Science  in  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  areas  with  undergraduate 
coursework  in  Accounting,  and 
Finance  is  accepted).  Salary: 
$56.000/yr.  Benefits:  major  medical 
for  self,  vacation,  and  sick  leave; 
This  is  a  consulting  position  and 
travel  and  stay  at  client  sites  within 
the  US  is  required.  Applicants  hav¬ 
ing  proof  of  legal  authority  to  work 
in  U.S.  respond  to  Georgia  Depart 
ment  of  Labor,  Job  Order  #  GA 
6260803,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills  Rd.. 
Atlanta.  Georgia  30329  or  the  near 
est  Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Obw 

i\-T  BJ  America 's  oldest  mail  order  company  as  well  as  a  fly 
fishing  and  sporting  tradition  since  1856.  Located  in  beautiful  Manchester, 
Vermont  with  operations  in  Roanoke,  VA,  and  the  UK . 

Manager  Systems  Development 

Our  MIS  expansion  has  created  a  need  for  a  Manager  Systems  Development 
senior  level  professional.  The  successful  candidate  will  work  with  functional 
department  representatives/managers  to  determine  development  specifications 
and  direct  cost/benefit  analysis  for  each  project.  He/she  will  determine  develop¬ 
ment/implementation  options  and  direct  the  systems  and  technical  design  in 
partnership  with  internal  and  external  technical  specialists.  Will  prepare  project 
resource  requirements  and  estimated  schedules.  Manage  functional  department 
involvement  and  expectations,  direct  progress  reporting  to  project  sponsors  and 
MIS  management.  Must  be  capable  of  planning,  coordinating  and  managing 
multiple  projects  and  tasks,  insuring  internal  and  external  resources  are  effec¬ 
tively  delivering  high-quality  and  supportable  systems  solutions  on  time  and 
within  budget.  Significant  interaction  with  all  levels  of  business  management. 
Good  communication  and  presentation  skills,  including  delivery'  to  systems  and 
functional  management  are  a  must. 

The  successful  candidate  will  possess:  ten  years  work  experience,  in  full  life 
cycle  project  and  team  management  including  multi-functional,  multi-month, 
sizable  projects.  BS  in  Computer  Science/Math,  MBA  preferred.  Technical  envi¬ 
ronment  includes  multiple  AV400  and  NT  Servers,  WAN,  Oracle  and  Microsoft 
relational  data  bases,  Data  Warehouse,  SQL,  E-Commerce,  Client/Server  and 
Oracle  development  tools.  Experience  in  catalog/retail  service  or  other  high  vol¬ 
ume  and  distributed  operations  preferred.  Position  is  at  our  Vermont  corporate 
location.  Orvis  offers  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  For  confidential  consider¬ 
ation  please  send  resume  to: 

The  Orvis  Company,  Inc.  •  Dept  CGW  •  Historic  Rt  7A  •  Manchester,  VT  05254 


l 


No  phone  calls  or  recruiters  please. 


LOE/M/F/HA' 
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C/C++ 


I/S  professionals  want  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  the  latest  in 
technology,  right?  Well,  there's  only  one 
place  to  find  it:  Liberty  Mutual  I/S, 
located  in  the  picturesque  coastal 
town  of  Portsmouth,  NH.  The  most 
respected  professionals  from  all  over  the 
country  join  us  because  of  our  unique 
training  programs.  We  work  with  you 
in-house  to  develop  the  best  business 
solutions  for  our  customers  and  our 
company.  Plus,  our  employees  enjoy  a 
wide  array  of  year-round  recreational 
activities,  and  a  commute  that  is 
virtually  stress  free.  So  if  you  want  the 
latest  technology,  and  you're  ready 
to  work  with  one  of  Portsmouth's 
largest  employers,  hop  on  board  with 
Liberty  Mutual  I/S. 


ir  w/  w  i  i 

■  Sybase 


gy 


Strategic  Architects 
Techiucal/Functional  Consultants 
Project  Managers /Project  Leaders 
Business  &  Data  Analysts/ Architects 
OO  Client/Server  Developers 
Technical  &  Programmer  Analysts 
Database  Analysts 
Software  QA/Test  Analysts 
Desktop /Network/Telecom  Services 


DBS 

RS6000-AIX 

MVS/ESA 

OMG/CORBA 

VC++ 


SQL 

MQ  Series 

Rumbaugh/OMT 


Liberty  I/S  has  begun  a  major  expansion  of  its  software  development  centers  and 
we  have  opportunities  available  at  all  levels  for  our  strategic  development 
initiatives.  Choose  from  our  corporate  data  center  in  Portsmouth,  or  our 
Massachusetts  development  center,  located  just  off  Rte.  128  in  Danvers. 

Please  send  your  resume  to:  Bill  Hickmott,  Liberty  Mutual 
Information  Systems,  225  Borthwick  Avenue,  Portsmouth,  NH  03801. 

Fax:(603)431-0709  •  email:  Jobs@Lmig.com 


LIBERTY 

MUTUAL 


Liberty  Mutual  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  committed 
to  workforce  diversity. 


T  U  free Jorn  of  Liberal 


Be  sure  to  visit  our  web  site  at:  www.libertymutual.com 


Join  Our 


Winning  c Team 


Regions. 

™  Finan 


Financial  Corp. 


Regions  Financial  Corporation,  a  $23  billion  bank  holding  company  headquartered  in 
Birmingham,  AL,  has  long  been  considered  one  of  the  strongest  banking  companies  in 
America  having  posted  26  consecutive  years  of  record  earnings  growth.  We  currently 
have  the  following  opportunity  available  in  Montgomery,  AL: 


Will  be  responsible  for  efficiently  coding  and  testing  complex  programs; 
making  modifications  to  existing  programs;  and  working  with  user 
departments  and  DP  Operations  to  define  problems  and  solutions. 


A  Bachleor's  degree  (experience  may  substitute  for  education  on  a  year-for- 
year  basis)  and  a  minimum  of  3  years'  programming  experience  required. 
Knowledge  of  any  of  the  following  systems  strongly  desired;  general  IBM 
mainframe  knowledge  with  MVS,  CICS  or  COBOL;  Visual  Basic  or  C++;  CPCS, 
VECTOR  or  Item  Processing  Software;  Shaw;  Hogan  IDS  systems;  Tandem;  or 
ALITELL  Advanced  Loan  Systems. 


Regions  offers  an  outstanding  compensation  and  benefits  package  including 
generous  company-paid  profit  sharing/401  (k),  incentive  packages,  and 
superior  growth  opportunities.  Sign-on  bonuses  and  relocation  assistance 
may  be  available.  For  consideration,  please  send  or  fax  resume  to:  Regions 
'  w'soai  Corporation,  Human  Resources,  Attn:  Midti  Weldon, 
Technical  Recruiter,  P.Q.  Box  5070,  Montgomery,  AL  36103; 

FAX:  (334)230-6200. 

mm 


vVi$tf  bur  website  gt  www.regionsbank.com 

v.  •  >  , 


Regions 

^  Financial  Corp. 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V. 


SENIOR  PROGRAMMER/ANA¬ 
LYST  to  analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  test,  implement,  maintain  and 
support  multi-tiered,  multi-thread¬ 
ed  applications  for  Strategic 
Management  functions  using 
Visual  Basic,  C++,  CORBA,  Or- 
bix,  RogueWave,  FormulaOne, 
VideoSoft,  Sheridan  Widgets, 
MS  Flexgrid  and  Erwin  in  Win¬ 
dows  NT  and  UNIX  (HP-UX)  en¬ 
vironments;  Implement  a  Distrib¬ 
uted  Object  Framework  by  creat¬ 
ing  DCOM-compliant  middle  tier 
components  using  Activa-X  Data 
Objects  (ADO)  and  Remote  Data 
Objects  (RDO);  Setup  and  con¬ 
trol  these  components  using  MS 
Transaction  Server  utility  to 
enable  a  client  application  to 
interact  with  SQL  Server  data¬ 
bases  resident  on  multiple  ser¬ 
vers;  Plan  projects  using  MS 
Project  Manager.  Require;  B.S. 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Information  Systems, 
or  a  closely  related  field,  with  two 
years  of  experience.  An  M.S. 
degree  in  Computer  Science, 
Computer  Information  Systems, 
or  a  closely  related  field  with  six 
months  of  experience  will  be 
accepted  in  lieu  of  a  B.S.  degree 
and  two  years  of  experience. 
Apply  by  resume  to:  David 
Peterson,  The  North  Highland 
Company,  550  Pharr  Rd.,  N.E., 
Suite  850,  Atlanta,  GA  30305; 
Attn:  Job  RK. 
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The  FEDERAL  JUDICIAL  CENTER 

(www.fjc.gov)  is  the  research,  development,  and 
training  organization  for  the  federal  judiciary.  We 
are  seeking  candidates  who  can  facilitate  the 
integration  of  advanced  Internet  technologies  to 
support  the  administration  of  justice  through 
education  and  research.  Strong  interpersonal  skills 
a  must.  The  Center  offers  an  opportunity  to  retain 
a  challenging  position  on  a  highly  experienced, 
dynamic  team  to  support  a  strategy  based  on 
Web-centric  systems  using  the  latest  in  tools  and 
resources  to  ensure  success.  Bachelor's  Degree 
in  Computer  Science  or  related  area  required. 
Multiple  positions  available.  Skills  needed  include: 


— Web  Development  (WebObjects,  VisualAge  for  JAVA) 

—Lotus  Notes  Development/Administration  (Domino) 
-SAS  on  UNIX 

—System  Administration  (UNIX,  Windows  NT) 
—Database  Development  (Sybase,  CASE  Tools) 


Please  forward  resume  with  cover  letter  to: 


Federal  Judicial  Center 

Personnel  Office,  Announcement  #98-18 
Thurgood  Marshall  Building 
One  Columbus  Circle,  N.E. 

Washington,  D.C.  20002-8003 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


BHI  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  software  consulting  firms  based  in 
NJ  &  CA  As  we  grow,  we  are  creating  challenging  positions  for 
dynamic  professionals. 

CONSULTANTS 

Nationwide 


We  seek  computer  software  professionals  with  experience  in  any  of 
the  following  skills: 

•  Mainframe  (COBOL,  CICS,  JCL,  DB2,  VSAM,  IMS,  DB/DC) 

•  UNIX,  C,  C++ 

•  VisualBask  5.0,  Visual  C++,  PowerBuilder 

•  Oracle  (Developers  &  DBA’s) 

•  Oracle  Financials  &  Manufacturing 

•  Lotus  Notes  (Developers  &  Administrators) 

•  Network  Protocols  (TCP/IP,  ISDN,  Frame  Relay) 

•  JAVA/HTML/CGI,  CORBA,  PERL 

•  AS400,  RPG400,  TELON,  Expediter 

•  MS  SQL  Server  6.x 

•  People  Soft;  SAP  R/3,  ABAP  4,  BASIS,  BAAN 

All  positions  require  strong  communications  &  interpersonal  skills. 
Please  send  resume  including  salary  requirements  to: 


H.R  Department 
Birla  Horizons  International,  Inc. 

100  Wood  Avenue  South  -  Suite  106 
Iselin,  New  Jersey  08830 
Tel:  (732)  494-2100  •  Fax:  (732)  632-2938 
Visit  our  World  Wide  Web  site  at  www.birla-horizons.com 
44 An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F” 


New 

England 


CORPORATE 

TECHNICAL 

RECRUITING 

CONFERENCE 


COMPUTERWORLD 


October  5, 1998 


Boston  Marriott 
Burlington 


Burlington,  MA 


1-800-488-9204 


Tqcmip* 

October  31, 1998 


Space  Deadline: 

September  16, 1998 


1-800-343-6474,  imm 
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TRIAD  DATA  INC./ 
RENAISSANCE  WORLDWIDE 


Triad  Data  Inc JRanaiaaanca  Worldwide  places  talented 
professionals  with  Fortune  100  clients  nationwide.  Our 
Professional  Services  Division  has  opportunities  for 
Programmer/ Analysts,  Syatems  Analysts  and  Software 
Engineers  with  the  following  skills: 

Cobol(IMSorDB2)«  PL1  ■  CICS  ■  Adabas/Natural 
Unix  ■  C/C++/Jav»  ■  CNE  ■  Technical  Recruiters 
Smalltalk  ■  People  so  ft  ■  Sybase  Developers 

Lotus  Notes  ■  Windows  NT  ■  Visual  C++ 
PC  Support/Help  Desk  ■  Oracle  DBA  ■  Delphi 
Informix  Developers  ■  Internet  Developers  ■  Oracle 
Systems  Adminlstrators-Unix,  Windows  NT,  Novell 

Multiple  positions  are  available  in  the  folowing  metropoftan  areas: 

■  Boston  ■  Madison  ■  Milwaukee  ■  Minneapolis 
■  Austin  ■  New  York  City  ■  Atlanta  ■  Dallas 

We  offer  medica Mental  insurance,  vacation,  401 K.  releral  bonuses, 
and  more.  For  immediate  consideration,  send/lax  your  resume  to 

M.  Jackman,  Triad  Data,  Inc  ./Renaissance  Worldwide 
515  Madison  Ave.,  Suite  1810,  New  York,  NY  10022 
FAX:  212-832-7091 

e-mail:  mjackman@nyc.triaddata.com 
http//w  ww.triaddata.com 


Manager  of 
Programming  Sr 
Development 

San  Joaquin  County  Office  of  Education  Department 
of  Information  Technologies  has  an  opening  for  a 
Manager  of  Programming  &  Development.  Here  is 
your  chance  to  lead  a  team  using  leading  edge  tech¬ 
nology  to  design  and  program  new  systems.  This 
position  requires  a  minimum  of  5  years  programming 
experience,  3  years  supervising  programmers,  excel¬ 
lent  technical  skills,  object-oriented  programming, 
project  management  and  the  ability  to  work  on  multi¬ 
ple  assignments  at  a  time.  Working  knowledge  of 
Macintosh,  Sybase,  Visual  Works,  networking,  payroll 
systems  and  Internet  are  a  plus.  Excellent  benefit 
package  including  medical,  dental,  vision,  retirement, 
educational  stipend  &  other.  Five  weeks  a  year  vaca¬ 
tion.  Starting  salary  based  on  experience.  Salary 
range  $59,227  -  $68,618.  Applications  are  available 
from  Personnel  at  2901  Arch-Airport  Road,  Stockton, 
CA  95213  or  by  calling  the  JOB  HOTLINE  at  (209)  468- 
4981.  Application  review  will  begin  August  7,  1998. 
Position  open  until  filled.  EEO/AAE. 

www.s  jcoe.k  1 2.CH.US 


we  empower 

the  people 

who  power 

the  world 


Ernst  &  young  LLP,  the  world's  fastest  growing  professional 
services  firm,  is  also  a  pioneer  in  providing  leading  edge 
technology-based  business  solutions  through  the  Java™ 
Service  Line  to  our  clients.  As  the  demand  for  our  ser¬ 
vices  continues  to  grow,  there  is  a  need  for  key  individuals 
to  assume  leadership  positions  within  our  rapidly  expand¬ 
ing  Java™  Service  Line. 

By  putting  yourself  at  the  center  of  our  dynamic,  constantly 
evolving  world  of  business,  your  pivotal  leadership  skills  will 
help  build  and  expand  our  thriving  Java™  Service  Line.  As 
part  of  the  Java™  Service  Line  core  team,  you  will  have  a 
direct  impact  on  and  play  a  primary  role  in  helping  to  grow 
and  expand  the  business.  Additionally,  you  will  work  with 
Ernst  &  young  account  teams  on  business  development 
and  solution  delivery,  supporting  business  technology  in  a 
connected  economy  with  Java-based  solutions. 


We  are  seeking  consultants  at  the  following  levels  for  both 
our  New  york  and  Chicago  locations: 

Senior  Manager 

As  a  Java™  Service  Line  Area  Leader,  you  will  spearhead 
the  myriad  of  activities  associated  with  delivering  high-end 
Java  enabled  business  solutions.  In  addition,  you  will  be 
responsible  for  providing  guidance,  leadership,  and  content 
expertise  on  design,  development  and  quality  assurance 
activity. 

Manager 

Lead  and  architect  the  Java  solution  at  client  engagements. 
Responsible  for  gathering  and  defining  client  requirements, 
and  selecting  tools  to  be  used  during  the  design,  develop¬ 
ment  and  testing  phases.  Design  the  data,  application  and 
solution  architectures,  evaluate  and  select  products  for 
additional  services. 

Senior  Consultant 

Function  as  a  team  member  performing  system  develop¬ 
ment,  configuration  and  implementation  services  for  key 
clients  in  a  cross-section  of  industries. 

To  succeed  in  these  roles,  the  candidates  we  seek  will 
have  clearly  demonstrated  leadership  and  possess  a  strong 
background  in  object-oriented  analysis,  design,  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Expertise  in  CORBA,  RMI,  and  object  architecture 
and  design  in  large  scale  multi-platform  environments  is 
essential.  Familiarity  with  the  design  and  development  of 
JavaBeans™,  applets,  servlets  and  applications  is  necessary, 
as  is  the  ability  to  communicate  the  risks  and  risk  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  to  clients,  you  must  possess  a  willingness 
to  travel  and  demonstrate  excellent  communication,  orga¬ 
nization,  interpersonal  skills. 

In  exchange  for  your  expertise,  we  offer  a  very  attractive 
salary  and  benefits  package.  For  consideration,  please  fax 
your  resume,  including  jobcode  CWJRV727  to:  (212)  773- 
1118;  or  email:  mcny@ey.com.  No  phone  calls  please.  Visit 
our  website  at:  www.ey.com. 

There  Isn't  A  Business  We  Can't  Improve® 

HI  Ernst &Young  llp 


Ernst  &  young  LLP,  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  values  the  diversity  of  our  workforce  and  the  knowledge  of  our  people. 


sap  (sap)  la.  1.  The  liquid  that 
circulates  through  plant, 
caroling  food  substances.  2. 
Vigor:  energy.  3.  Slang.  A 
gullible  person;  dupe. 

SAP  has  been  re-defined! 

Call  us  for  info  on  positions  worldwide  in  all  phases  of  SAP.  Let 
US  help  YOU  help  our  clients  in  their  re-engineering  efforts.  We 
need  high  calibre  talent  in  all  modules,  functional  and  technical 
and  BASIS.  Long  and  short-term  assignments. 

• 

1975  N.  Park  Place,  Suite  100  •  Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
E-mail:slc@ga  .structuredlogic.  com 
EOE  •  MEMBER  NACCB 


STRUCTURED  LOGIC  COMPANY,  INC 

AN  filntelliMark  company 


Software  Engineer.  Design, 
develop  and  implement  graphical 
user  interface  (GUI)  and  visual¬ 
ization  tools  for  commercial  auto¬ 
motive  engineering  software  in 
multi-platform  and  multi-sys¬ 
tem  environments  using  object- 
oriented  programming.  Tools: 
C/C++;  Windows  95/NT;  UNIX. 
M.S.  in  Computer  Science  plus  2 
yrs.  in  job  offered  or  as  Software 
Developer  required.  Prior  educa¬ 
tion  or  experience  must  include: 
C/C++;  Windows  95/NT;  UNIX. 
40  hrs/wk,  9am-5pm,  $72,000/yr. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  authori¬ 
ty  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U.S.  Send  two  copies  of  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to:  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  401 
South  State  Street  -  7  North, 
Chicago,  IL  60605,  Attention: 
Arlene  Thrower,  Reference  #V-IL- 
19367-T.  NO  CALLS.  An 
Employer  Paid  Ad. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
needed  to  design,  develop  & 
maintain  Informix  based 
transaction  processing  sys¬ 
tems  &  Online  Informix  data¬ 
bases;  to  develop  Graphical 
User  Interfaces  using  C  & 
UNIX  Shell  &  perform  func¬ 
tions  of  systems  &  database 
administrator.  Master’s  req¬ 
uired  in  Math,  Computers, 
Engineering  or  any  related 
field  of  study  +1yr.  exp.  Must 
be  authorized  to  work  in  the 
U.S.  Salary:  $60, 000/year 
for  a  40-hr  work  week.  Apply 
at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Houston,  TX 
or  send  resume  to  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission, 
1117  Trinity,  Room  424T, 
Austin,  TX  78701.  J.O. 
#TX7858088.  Ad  paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


oce 


Oc6  Printing  Systems  USA,  Inc.,  part  of  a  billion-dollar 
European  manufacturer  and  marketer,  is  a  leader  in  the 
technologically  advanced  world  of  high  performance 
printing.  We  currently  have  opportunities  throughout  the  US 
for: 


FIELD  SERVICE  ENGINEERS 
HIGH  SPEED  PRINTING  SYSTEMS 

Qualified  individuals,  preferably  from  an  IBM  High-Speed  Printing 
Systems  environment,  are  needed  to  install  and  maintain  our  - 
technologically  advanced,  high-speed,  non-impact  printing  systems, 
including  pre-  and  post-processing  equipment.  A  minimum  of  2 
years  field  service  experience  within  a  mainframe  environment,  ser¬ 
vicing  complex,  and/or  electromechanical  assemblies  is  required. 

Position  is  a  7/24  field  service  environment.  IBM  3800/3900, 

Xerox  9700,  STK  6100,  DatagraphiX  laser  printers  or  Siemens/0c6 
NDX,  ND2/ND3  product  experience  is  preferred.  Excellent  customer 
relations  skills  are  essential. 

s  For  consideration,  please  forward  your  resume  to: 

OCE  PRINTING  SYSTEMS  USA,  INC. 

6517  City  West  Parkway,  Dept.  CS 
Eden  Prairie,  MN  55344 
Or  FAX  to:  218-769-4479 
Or  E-mail  to:  csteffen@oceprinting.com 

EOE.  M/r/D/V. 
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Senior 

Software 


The  Bios  Group  is  a  rapidly  growing  software/consulting  company 
applying  results  of  research  in  the  field  of  complexity  and  complex 
adaptive  systems  (CAS)  to  solve  business  problems.  We  are  hiring 
Senior  Software  Engineers  to  design  and  develop  applications  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  Senior  Scientists.  Individuals  must  be  enthusiastic  self¬ 
starters  who  are  capable  of  working  on  their  own.  While  2+  years 
experience  with  Java  is  preferred,  we  will  consider  those  with  exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  other  object  oriented  languages. 


Bios  offers  competitive  salary  and  benefits  as  well  as  participation  in 
our  financial  growth. 


Please  forward  resumes  to: 

Bios  Group,  LP 
317  Paseo  de  Peralta 
Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 
Attn:  Johanna  Hilla 
Fax:  505-988-2229 
Johanna  @  biosgroup.com 
www.biosgroup.com 


bios 

■  GROUP  LP 


Programmer  Analyst  (Unix 
Networking/Sys.  Admin.  8i 
Sys.  Prog.):  Install,  customize 
&  fine  tune  performance  of 
operating  sys.  on  heteroge¬ 
neous  platforms.  Achieve 
connectivity  of  workstations 
using  networking  technolo¬ 
gies.  Perform  sys.  configura¬ 
tion  mgmt.  for  both  h'dware  & 
s'tware.  Provide  user  support 
8:  network  troubleshooting 
services.  Carry  out  perfor¬ 
mance  tuning  of  application 
packages  such  as  Relational 
Database  Mgmt  Systems 
(RDBMS)  under  Unix  operat¬ 
ing  system.  Manage  TCP/IP 
based  services  such  as  NFS, 
NIS,  TFP,  TELNET,  etc.  Per¬ 
form  network  mgmt.  using 
SNMP  &  related  tools.  Ensure 
fault  tolerant  printer  services 
&  back-up  mgmt.  procedures. 
Utilizing  knowl.  of  installation 
of  WAN  connectivity  w/het- 
erogeneous  h'dware  plat¬ 
forms  using  routers  &/or 
gateways  over  leased  &  dedi¬ 
cated  circuits.  Using  knowl. 
of  internals  on  operating  sys. 
for  patching  &  coding  device 
drivers  &  network  progrm'g 
using  IP/IPX,  TLI,  Streams  St 
SOCKETS.  Req:  B.S.  sci ./ 
comp,  sci./engr’g/math  (or 
equiv.)  St  1  yr  exp  in  job 
offered  or  as  software  engi¬ 
neer/systems  analyst.  Must 
have  appropriate  combina¬ 
tion  of  skills  as  follows:  1  of 
A  &  2  of  B  or  1  of  D;  or  1  of  A 
S.  2  of  B  &  2  of  C;  or  1  of  A  & 
2  of  C  &  2  of  D  as  follows:  A) 
Operating  Sys.:  IBM  AIX,  HP- 
UX,  Sun  Solaris,  DEC  Open 
VMS/Ultrix,  SCO  Unix/ODT, 
USL  Unix  SVR4,  UnixWare;  B) 
LAN/WAN  Connectivity/Net¬ 
working  Protocols:  TCP/IP, 
IPX/SPX,  NFS,  Bridges,  Rout¬ 
ers,  Gateways,  X.25,  X.400, 
ISDN,  ATM;  C)  System/ 
Network  Prgrm'g:  Perl,  Korn, 
Shell,  C  Shell,  RCP,  TLI, 
Streams,  SOCKETS,  API  St 
toolkits,  DDK,  AWK,  SED, 
LEX,  YACC;  D)  Networking 
techs:  Ethernet,  Token  Ring, 
FDDI;  high  mobility  preferred 
(multiple  positions).  40  hrs/ 
wk;  $55,300  -  $65,000/yr. 
Report/submit  resume  to 
Terry  Faust,  Mgr.,  Washington 
Job  Ctr,  75  East  Maiden  St., 
Washington,  PA  15301,  JO 
#6019201. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design  logi¬ 
cal  and  physical  design  of  Oracle 
database;  Code  test  and  imple¬ 
ment  Oracle  scripts  applying 
knowledge  of  Database  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems;  Calculate  opti¬ 
mum  values  for  Oracle  database 
I  parameters;  performance  tune 
Oracle  databases;  Model  Oracle 
database  security;  manage  back¬ 
up  and  recovery  of  Oracle  data¬ 
bases,  make  changes  to  Oracle 
database  applications  using 
knowledge  of  Oracle  7.3,  SQL 
•DBA.  Pro  ‘C  and  PL/SQL.  Re¬ 
quirements:  Bachelor’s  Degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  related 
held  and  two  years  experience  as 
s  software  engineer,  expertise  in 
O-acle  database  administration 
which  includes  logical  design, 
physca!  design  performance 
tuning,  backup  and  recovery. 
|  coding  of  scripts,  knowledge  of 
Oracle  7.3  SQL  "DBA.  Pro  ’C 
(tools)  and  f’L'SQL  (Language). 
Salary:  $57, 000/year  Working 

Conditions:  6:00  A.M  to  5:00 
PM.,  40  hours/week.  Apply:  Mr. 
James  Clark.  Uniontown  Job 
Center.  32  Iowa  Street.  Union- 
town,  PA,  15401,  Job  No. 
3038874 


Mainframe  Software  Engineers 
(30  openings)  sought  to  design 
and  develop  customized  comput¬ 
er  software  systems  for  clients  in 
a  mainframe  environment. 
Consult  with  hardware  engineers 
to  evaluate  interface  between 
hardware  and  software. 
Determine  systems  feasibility. 
Develop  and  direct  software  sys¬ 
tem  testing  procedures,  program¬ 
ming  and  documentation. 
Applicants  must  have  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  or  equivalent  in 
Business  Administration,  Comp¬ 
uter  Science  or  a  related  field 
plus  5  years  experience  in  the  job 
offered  or  in  all  phases  of  system 
development  life  cycle  in  a  large 
scale  mainframe  environment. 
Such  experience  must  include 
DB2,  COBOL,  SQL,  and  CICS. 
Hours:  M-F,  8-5;  40  hrs/wk. 
Salary  $70,000/yr.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  travel  to  various  client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  to  com¬ 
mute  within  60-miles  radius  of 
home.  If  interested,  please  send 
two  resumes  to;  Case  #  72183, 
P.O.  Box  8968,  Boston,  MA 
02114. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  lor  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  Expeditor,  and  VS 
COBOL  II.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor’s  Degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  DB2, 
CICS.  Expeditor,  and  VS  COBOL 
II.  Salary:  $57, 000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
PM,,  40  hours/week.  Apply:  Mr. 
Tom  Dembrosky,  Indiana  Job 
Center,  350  N.  Fourth  Street, 
Indiana,  PA,  15701,  Job  No. 
2019516. 


Programmer/Analyst  (Client 
sites  in  Houston,  TX  area)  De¬ 
sign,  develop,  code,  test,  imple¬ 
ment,  and  maintain  programs 
for  commercial  and  financial 
applications  systems  using 
COBOL  II,  CICS,  and  DB2  in  an 
IBM  mainframe  environment. 
Bachelor’s  degree  in  Comp. 
Sci.,  Engineering,  or  Math,  and 
2  yrs.  exp.  in  job  req.  40  hrs/wk, 
8:30am-5:00pm,  $42,224/yr. 

Apply  at  the  Texas  Workforce 
Commission,  Houston,  TX,  or 
send  resume  to  1117  Trinity, 
Room  424T,  Austin,  TX  78701 , 
J.O.  #TX06 10771 .  Ad  Paid  by  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and 
EXPEDITOR.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  DB2, 
CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and  EXPED¬ 
ITOR  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A  M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Apply: 
Mr  Greg  Schwlng,  Pittsburgh 
South  Job  Center,  2100  Wharton 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15203.  Job 
No.  6019376. 


441-8826  1 415-985-2702  I  wuvinf.sdexpo.com 


SDI98 


software 

DEVELOPMENT 

Miller  Freeman 


SD  ’98  - 

The  world’s  Largest  Independent  developer  event 

•  Vendor-Neutral  -  Compare  solutions  for  yourself 

•  Broadest  Coverage  -  Learn  everything  a  developer  needs  to  know 

•  Industry  Visionaries  —  Hear  from  the  big  name  innovators 

•  Top  Quality  Speakers  —  Learn  from  the  best  technical  teachers 

•  Largest  Tools  Exhibition  —  Demo  the  latest  tools  and  technologies 

•  Practical  Knowledge  —  Take  home  class  notes  and  code  samples 


wuuw.  sdexpo.  com 

The  conference  that  solves  it  for  you. 


WASHINGTON  CONVENTION  CENTER 
WASHINGTON  D.C. 

August  /IT  O/l  1S0B 
CONFERENCE  I  I  mC  I 

August  /IQ  Ofl  lass 
EXHIBITION  IO”bU 


Featuring  the  World’s 

Oniy  Developer 

Career  Fair 


August  18-20, 1998 

Co-sponsored  by: 


COMPUTERWORLD 

c@reers 

See  www.sdeKpo.com  for  details 


Conference  Tracks 

200  Classes  Covering: 


9  Methods  &  Modeling 

•  ActiveX  -  COM  Development 

•  Java  Programming 

•  C++  Programming 

•  Windows  Development 

®  User  Interface  &  Software  Usability 
9  Internet  &  Intranet  Development 
®  Object  &  Component  Design 

•  Database  &  Middleware  Development 
9  Testing  &  Debugging 

®  Managing  Software  Development 
®  Computer  Telephony  Development 


You’ve 
got  1  week 
to  figure  it  out. 


>-i 


Programmer  Analyst  (10 
Openings)  (J.O.N.  8038866) 
Develop,  tesi.  implement,  and 
document  computer  programs; 
and  use  SAP  R/3  and  ABAP. 
Reqs.  1  yr.'s  exp.  in  the  job 
ottered  and  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
in  Computer  Science.  Systems 
Analysis.  Computer  Information 
Systems,  Computer  Engineering. 
Electrical  Engineering,  Electronic 
Engineering,  Electronics  and 
Communication  or  Mathematics 
or  its  foreign  educational  equiva¬ 
lent.  40  hr./wk,  9a-5p, 
$100,000.00/yr.  Send  resume 
along  with  J.O.N.  to  Richard 
Introcaso,  Actg.  Mgr.,  Beaver 
County  Job  Center,  120 
Merchant  Street,  Ambridge.  PA 
15003. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  tor  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  MF  COBOL  and  MF 
REVOLVE.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  DB2, 
CICS,  MF  COBOL  and  MF 
REVOLVE.  Salary:  $60, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week  Apply: 
Mr.  Duane  M  Brentzel,  Greens- 
burg  Job  Center.  599  Sells  Lane, 
Greensburg,  PA,  15601.  Job  No. 
8038868 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements 
to  determine  feasibility  of  de¬ 
sign;  direct  software  system 
testing  procedures  using  exper¬ 
tise  in  Visual  C++,  MFC,  Oracle 
and  OLE.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  Visual 
C++,  MFC.  Oracle  and  OLE. 
Salary:  $57, 000/year.  Working 
Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to  5:00 
P.M  ,  40  hours/week.  Apply:  Mr. 
Ron  Marsh,  Alle-Kiski  Job 
Center,  3  Kensington  Square. 
New  Kensington.  PA  15068,  Job 
No.  8038873. 
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Development  Technical  Leads  -  At¬ 
lanta,  GA  to  research  and  implement 
new  internet  financial  services  tech¬ 
nologies.  Provide  technical  leader¬ 
ship  in  design,  development  and 
maintenance  of  designated  compo¬ 
nents  of  C++/UNIX,  Forte  and 
RDBMS  based  software  products. 
Design  and  develop  complex  com¬ 
ponents  for  financial  applications  in 
3-tier  environment.  Disperse,  moni¬ 
tor  and  consult  on  specific  coding 
tasks  to  individual  contributors 
assigned.  Prepare  software  life  cycle 
won<  products  based  on  require¬ 
ments  document  from  Product 
Management.  Perform  code  reviews 
and  oversee  unit  testing  of  compo¬ 
nents.  Provide  analysis  of  defects 
reported  by  Technical  Support  and 
QA  as  required.  M-F,  8am-5pm,  40 
hours/week.  66,000-90,000/an¬ 
num.  Require  M.S.  in  Computer 
Science.  Maths.  Engineering  or 
equiv.  degree  and  3  years'  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  job  offered  or  3  years' 
experience  as  a  Programmer  Analyst, 
Software  Developer,  Sr.  Systems 
Analyst  or  equiv.  Experience  must 
comprise:  managing  development 
of,  analyzing  and  designing  applica¬ 
tions  for  financial  industry  using  3- 
tier  client/server  architecture,  OOA/ 
OOM,  C++/UNIX  and  high-end 
RDBMS.  Relocation  possible.  Send 
resume  to  Nancy  D.  Coleman, 
Security  First  Technologies,  3390 
Peachtree  Road,  Suite  1700,  Atlanta, 
GA  30326-1108. 


DBAs  & 

Database  Experts 


Wt  pin  D.B.  specialist*  it  permanent 
positions  across  U.SA.  Halo  6  Foes  Paid 
Salaries  wy  c°*t  °t  l™I 

DBA's  $70  -  120k 

Oracle  /  Sybase  /  Informix  /  DB2 
Various  posinons  -  mix  of  design, 
Web  technology  &  warehousing 

Data  Warehouse  to  $100K  + 

F50  corp  with  multi-DB  environment. 
Requires  Sybase,  DB2  &  Oracle 

S/W  Development  $80  -  1 50k 

C/C-*-*-/dataha*e  internals  skills 
for  financial  (Wall  Street)  companies 

Oracle/M'facturing  $70  -  80k 

Implementation  ^customization 
of  multi-plant  Oracle  mfg  system 

DBA/Tech  Support  to  $80k 

Strong  Unix  &  DB  performance 
tuning  of  large  networks 


HAMILTON 

^^nCHNICALHKONNFlJHC. 

P  0  Bos  3  69  WestHurley.NY  12491 
314-679-4050  Fax:  914-679-5704 
cwad@hamiltonlech.com 
http/:  www.hamiltontech.com 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2,  CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and 
EXPEDITOR  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  DB2, 
CICS,  VS  COBOL  II,  and  EXPE¬ 
DITOR.  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A  M  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Apply: 
Mr  Terry  Kinney,  Armstrong  Job 
Center,  1270  N  Water  Street, 
P.O.  Box  759,  Kittanning,  PA. 
16201,  Job  No.  1019348 


Information  Systems  Senior 
Associate  needed  for  Miltord 
area  company.  Duties  include: 
Planning,  monitoring,  and  exe¬ 
cuting  the  efficient  design  and 
implementation  of  interface  con¬ 
version  programs  and  modifica¬ 
tions  to  the  Systems,  Applica¬ 
tions  and  Products  (SAP)  in  Data 
Processing  in  R/2  and  R/3  in  the 
modules  of  MM  (Materials 
Management).  PP  (Production 
Planning)  and  SD  (Sales  and 
Distribution).  Provide  training  in 
Logistics  R/2  and  Ft/3.  Develop 
solutions,  applications  and  con¬ 
figurations  for  conversion  pro¬ 
grams,  provide  testing  and  docu¬ 
mentation.  Supervise  technical 
installation  of  the  SAP  system 
within  the  framework  of  projects 
or  departments  maintaining  exi¬ 
sting  SAP  software  systems.  Job 
requirements:  Bachelor  Degree 
or  equivalent’  with  major  field  of 
study  in  Computer  Science;  mini¬ 
mum  2  years  experience  in  job 
described  or  2  years  experience 
in  Computer  Programming" 
(’Equivalent  may  be  Foreign 
Credential  Evaluation  in  lieu  of 
degree.)  ("Experience  must  be 
in  SAP.)  40  hours/week.  Monday 
through  Friday  8:30  a  m.  to  5 
p.m.,  $1 00,000.00/year.  Send  2 
resumes  and  cover  letters  (no 
calls)  to  ES  So  Prams.  REF  # 
3871 D,  Ohio  Bureau  of 
Employment,  Services,  P.O.  Box 
1618.  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design,  de¬ 
velop  and  test  computer  programs 
for  business  applications:  analyze 
software  requirements  to  deter¬ 
mine  feasibility  of  design;  direct 
software  system  testing  proce¬ 
dures  using  expertise  in  RPG/ 
400,  CL/400,  Query/400  and  CO- 
BOL/400.  Requirements:  Bach¬ 
elor's  Degree  in  Computer  Sci¬ 
ence  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  RPG/ 
400,  CL/400,  Query/400  and  CO- 
BOL/400.  Salary:  $60,000/  year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A  M  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Apply: 
Mr.  Clement  Pizzutelli,  Connells- 
ville  Job  Center.  1051  Morrell 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  868,  Connellsville. 
PA,  15425,  Job  No.  9084837. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Progress  4GL,  Progress  RDBMS, 
C  and  Unix.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  Progress 
4GL,  Progress  RDBMS,  C  and 
Unix.  Salary:  $57,000/year.  Work¬ 
ing  Conditions:  8:00  A  M.  to  5:00 
P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Apply:  Mr. 
Tom  Rusnack,  Charleroi  Job 
Center,  10  Paluso  Dr.,  P.O.  Box 
210,  Charleroi,  PA,  15022,  Job 
No.  9084835. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design,  de¬ 
velop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
Gupta  SQL  Windows,  SQL  Base, 
C  and  Unix.  Requirements: 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  Gupta 
SQL  Windows,  SQL  Base,  C  and 
Unix.  Salary:  $57, 000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A.M.  to 
5:00  P.M.,  40  hours/week.  Apply: 
Mr.  Stan  Majesky,  Greene 
County  Job  Center,  653  East 
High  Street,  Waynesburg,  PA, 
15370,  Job  No.  7038719. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER 
Software  engineer  to  design, 
develop  and  test  computer  pro¬ 
grams  for  business  applications; 
analyze  software  requirements  to 
determine  feasibility  of  design; 
direct  software  system  testing 
procedures  using  expertise  in 
DB2.  CICS,  VS  COBOL  II  and 
EXPEDITER.  Requirements: 
Bachelor’s  Degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  field  and  two 
years  experience  as  a  software 
engineer,  knowledge  of  DB2, 
CICS.  VS  COBOL  II  and  EXPE¬ 
DITER  Salary:  $57.000/year. 
Working  Conditions:  8:00  A  M.  to 
5:00  P.M. ,  40  hours/week.  Apply: 
Mr.  Terry  Faust,  Washington  Job 
Center,  75  East  Maiden  Street, 
Washington,  PA,  15301,  Job  No. 
7038718. 


luelerated... 


partner 

Your  local  IT  partner  with  a  global 
presence,  providing  solutions  for 
today,  tomorrow  and  beyond. 

COMSYS  has  various  openings  for 
SAP  professionals  with  2+  years 
of  experience. 

□COMSYS 

Information  technology  service* 


For  more  information 
or  to  join  our 
world-class  staff: 

COMSYS 

18350  Mt.  Langley 
Suite  101 

Fountain  Valley,  CA 
92708 

fax:  (714)968-7407 
phone:  (888)  C0MSYS2 

EOE 


INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 
DIRECTOR 

The  City  of  Lakewood,  Colorado,  gateway  to  the  beauti 
ck\ 


ful  Rocky  Mountains  and  a  suburb  of  Denver,  is  looking 
for  a  dynamic  individual  to  serve  as  the  Information 
Technology  Director.  Responsible  for  the  leadership  and 
management  of  the  IT  staff  and  coordinate  the  activities 
of  information  management  with  other  departments,  as 
well  as  the  internal  telecommunications.  $5308-$9242 
per  month,  excellent  benefits,.  Qualifications  include  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  computer  science,  business  admin¬ 
istration,  MIS  or  other  related  field  and  a  minimum  of 
seven  years  of  experience  in  application  design  and 
development  general  systems  analysis,  operational  pro¬ 
cedures  and  relational  database  programming,  including 
five  years  of  administrative  and  managerial  experience. 
Submit  resume  to  the  City  of  Lakewood,  445  S.  Allison 
Parkway,  Lakewood,  CO  80226;  Fax  (303)  987-7711. 
More  information,  call  our  24-hour  Job  Line  at  (303) 
987-7777,  TDD  (303)  987-7716,  or  web-site  at 
www.ci.lakewood.co.us.  Closing  date:  Friday,  August 
28, 1998.  EEO 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEERS 


- CLIENT  SITES  NATIONWIDE - 

Perform  client/server  GUI  and  Internet/WEB  software  design 
and  development  within  Microsoft  Windows  and  UNIX  envi¬ 
ronments  using  object-oriented  methodology,  advanced  da¬ 
tabase  technology  &  multiple  programming  languages  &  soft¬ 
ware  including  Oracle  Application  Server,  Oracle  Developer/ 
2000,  Oracle  RDBMS,  PLVSQL,  C/C++,  HTML,  UNIX  Shell 
Script,  Powerbuilder,  MS  Access  and  Crystal  Reports.  MS 
Computer  Science,  Electrical  Engineering  or  Mathematics 
plus  3  yrs  exp.  40  hours/week.  $65-$70K/year.  Company  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  relocate  successful  applicants  to  client 
sites  throughout  the  U.S.  at  company  expense.  Send  resume 
attn:  Mary  Jaworski,  Director  of  Resource  Management 
INTERIM  TECHNOLOGY,  INC. 

2040  SPECTRUM  BLVD,  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FL  33309. 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers  Here 


computerworldcareers.com 


Programmer  Analyst  (IBM 
Mainframe):  Structured  sys¬ 
tems  analysis,  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  testing,  quality  as¬ 
surance,  implementation,  in¬ 
tegration,  maintenance,  sup¬ 
port  &  conversion  of  large 
volume  online  transaction 
processing  &  batch  applica¬ 
tion  systems  in  a  multi-h'd- 
ware/multi-s’ware  environ, 
over  centralized  database 
systems  using  relational/ 
hierarchicai/network  data¬ 
base  mgmt  systems.  Third 
Generation  Languages 
(3GLs),  Fourth  Generation 
Languages  (4GLs),  CASE 
tools  &  Transaction  Proces¬ 
sing  Software.  Reqs:  B.S.  in 
Comp.  Sci.,  Math.  Engr'g  or 
ScL,  business-commerce  (or 
equiv.)  4  1  yr  exp  in  job  of¬ 
fered  or  as  Software  Engi¬ 
neer/Systems  Analyst.  Must 
have  appropriate  combina¬ 
tion  of  skills  as  follows:  1  of 
A  &  1  of  B  &  1  of  C;  or  1  of  A 
&  2  of  B;  or  1  of  A  &  2  of  C.  A 
includes  DBMS:  DB2,  I0MS 

DB,  IDMS  DB;  B  includes 
Tools;  CICS,  IMS  DC,  IDMS 

DC,  ADS/O,  QMF,  VSAM,  MF- 
Workbench;  C  includes  Lan- 
guages/CASE  tools:  TELON, 
IEF,  ADW,  CSP,  APS.  High 
mobility  preferred.  (Multiple 
positions)  40  hrs/wk;  $55,300 
-  S65,000/yr;  Report/Submit 
resume  to  Ron  Marsh,  Mgr., 
Alle-Kiski  Job  Ctr.,  3  Ken¬ 
sington  Sq.,  New  Kensing¬ 
ton,  PA  15068.  JO  #7038414. 


Network  Administrator  to  perform 
Unix  system  administration  on 
HP-UX,  Sun  OS/Solaris.  SCO  as 
well  as  MS  Windows  and 
Macintosh  operating  system 
environments;  develop,  install 
and  maintain  Open  Database 
Connectivity  (ODBC),  PCI  com¬ 
ponents  and  wholesale-oriented 
client/server  systems  and  net¬ 
works  with  TCP/IP,  Name 
Information  Service  (NIS), 
Network  File  System  (NFS),  and 
network  printers;  administer  e- 
mail  and  Internet  applications; 
train  users,  troubleshoot,  and 
interface  with  users  to  determine 
future  systems  needs;  use  C, 
C++,  SQL  and  Basic  or  Visual 
Basic;  work  on  HP-UX,  SCO, 
Solaris,  Windows  NT,  Windows 
95,  Connect  3,  CPS  and  MS 
office  platforms.  Must  have 
Master  of  Science  degree  in 
Mathematics  or  Computer 
Science.  Applicants'  academic 
program  or  experience  must 
have  included  use  of  C,  C++. 
SQL  and  Basic  (or  Visual  Basic) 
languages;  Unix  administration; 
HP-UX;  Windows  NT;  Macintosh; 
Sun  OS/Solaris;  network  printers; 
and  user  training.  40  hours,  9:00 
a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.,  $60,881  per 
year.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  permanently  in 
the  U.S.  Send  resumes  to  Illinois 
Department  of  Employment 
Security,  401  South  State  Street- 
-7  North,  Chicago,  Illinois  60605, 
Attn:  Brenda  Kelly.  Reference 
#V-IL  18629-K.  An  Employer 
Paid  Ad.  No  calls-send  2  copies 
of  both  resume  and  cover  letter. 


One, 


Multiple  facilities. 
Unlimited  opportunities. 


1 


POWERFUL 

COMBINATION 

Realize  a  more  fulfilling  career  at  Memorial  Hermann  in  Houston,  Texas, 
one  of  Texas'  largest  not-for-profit  healthcare  systems. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS: 


TSI  APPLICATION  SUPPORT  SPECIALIST 


i  i 


MVS/XA  Operating  system.  Requires  a  minimum  of  2  years  mainframe 
experience  providing  programming/analysis  support  to  a  variety  of  TSI 
applications  including  CCM,  DCM,  Model  204,  File  Management/sizing/reor¬ 
ganization  and  database  design.  Cost  accounting  experience  is  desirable. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ANALYST 


Requires  experience  in  Siemens/ROLM  9004,  9005,  9006,  Phonemail 
Meridian  61C,  Option  11  and  Meridian  Mail.  Also  requires  working  knowledge 
of  Moves,  Adds,  Changes  and  Administration.  Knowledge  of  ACD  a  plus. 


SR.  PROGRAMMER  ANALYST 


Requires  experience  in  the  design,  analysis,  maintenance  and  programming  of 
mainframe  applications  software.  Also  requires  skills  for  some  or  all  of  the 
following:  Cobol,  CICS,  0S/JC1,  Roscoe/TSO.  Prefer  prior  experience  supporting 
general  ledger/payroll,  personnel  or  patient  accounting/patient  management 


SR.  COMPUTER  OPERATOR 


Requires  2  years  experience  specializing  in  MVS/OS  and  4  years 
experience  as  a  computer  operator. 

Interested?  Contact  us  at:  Memorial  Hermann  Healthcare  System, 
Human  Resources,  7737  Southwest  Freeway,  Suite  415, 
Houston,  TX  77074,  713/776-5525, 
fax  713/776-5665,  e-mail:  HUMAN_RES0URCES@mhcs.org. 

Visit  our  website  at:  www.mhcs.org 

An  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/v/disabled. 


Memorial  Hermann 

HEALTHCARE  SYSTEM 


Bored  with  Y2K 
Projects? 

Feel  you're  not 
reaching  your  full 
potential? 

Looking  to  develop 
the  latest  Mainframe 
Internet  Technology? 

WE’VE  GOT  IT! 


At  GT  Software  we’ve  got  it, 
and  to  make  it  better  we  need 
you!  We  are  looking  for  those 
HIP  TECHNOLOGISTS  who 
have  a  desire  to  work  with  the 
latest  in  Mainframe  Internet 
Technology. 

It  you  have  development 
experience  with  C,  CICS, 
JAVA,  TCP/IP,  OOD  and  want 
to  reach  your  full  potential,  we 
want  to  hear  from  you 

Visit  our  web  site  @ 
www.gtsoftware.com  and  fax 
your  resume  to  404-253-1314 
code  CW727 


TEST  ENGINEERS 


CAIVCAE  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  APPLICATIONS 
CLIENT  SITES  NATIONWIDE 


SOFTWARE 

1314  Spring  Street,  NW 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30309 
officemanager  @  gtsoftware  com 

equal  opportunity  employer 


As  CAD/CAE  Mechanical  Engineer,  perform  evaluations  of 
CAD/CAE  (Computer  Aided  Design  and  Engineering)  soft¬ 
ware  packages  including  l-DEAS,  Pro/E,  EMS  Intergraph, 
CATIA  and  Unigraphics  for  solid  modeling,  part  and  assem¬ 
bly  creation  and  manipulation,  drafting,  and  Finite  Element 
capabilities  applications.  Conduct  Finite  Element  Analysis 
of  multi-body  mechanical  components  (e.g.  copier  machines) 
using  IDEAS,  ABAQUS  and  other  analysis  applications 
softwares;  identify  areas  ot  deficient  and/or  defective  design 
and  suggest  and  strategize  improvement  modifications.  In¬ 
vestigate,  develop,  install,  test  and  support  programs  written 
in  C  or  C++  designed  to  create  enhanced  capabilities  in  ex¬ 
isting  CAD/CAE  software  packages.  Develop  and  imple¬ 
ment  strategy  for  migration  of  engineering  environment  from 
UNIX  to  PC  and  provide  service  support.  MS  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  plus  1  year  exp  as  Test  Engineer  for  CAD/CAE 
Mechanical  Engineering  Applications  or  1  year  exp  using 
CAD/CAE  for  Mechanical  Engineering  applications  (univer¬ 
sity  teaching  or  research  experience  may  apply).  40  hrs/wk 
(9-5).  $52-$60K/annum.  Company  reserved  the  right  to  relo¬ 
cate  successful  applicants  to  client  sites  throughout  the  U.S. 
at  company  expense.  Send  resume  to  Mary  Jaworski.  Di¬ 
rector  of  Resource  Management.:  INTERIM  TECHNOL¬ 
OGY,  INC.  2040  Spectrum  Btvd,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309 


'  Information  Technology  Consultants 
Global  Resource  Management 
7785  Baymeadows  Way,  Suite  108 
Jacksonville.  Florida  32256 

Top  Dollar  Paid  for  Technical  Talent 

SAP  Basis  $300,000  MVS  MICS  Prog.  $125,000 

MVS  Sys  Prog  $125,000  IMS  Proj.  Lead  $125,000 

OOD,  Imaging  $120,000  UNIX  Sys.  Admin.  $120,000 

Y2K  Testers  $105,000  Medical  Bus.  Anal.  $  90,000 

Don't  target  about  our  referral  bonus.  If  you  refer  a  fnend  and  we  hire  htm/he  you 
will  receive  a  $4000  bonus.  Immediate  openings  for  dedicated  profess..  .. 
whose  satisfaction  is  derived  from  financial  compensation  that  exceed:  the  i  ern- 
Benefits  include  Medical,  Dental.  Life.  Short  $  Long-term  Disability,  40’K. 

888-408-3006  (fax) 

www.resourcemgmt  com 


800-408-8005  (voice) 

Email:  Resumestlresourcemgmt.com 


These  positions  &  more  are 
waiting  for  you _ 

data  analyst*  NT  consultant*technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  con¬ 
sultant  •  technical  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  special¬ 
ist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project 
manager  -  year  2000  •  database  administrator  •  unix  sys¬ 
tems  administrator  •  data  analyst  •  NT  consultant  •  techni¬ 
cal  specialist  •  project  leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer 
analyst  •  MS  certified  trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000 

•  database  administrator  •  unix  systems  administrator  • 
data  analyst*  NT  consultant* technical  specialist*  project 
leader  •  NT  specialist  •  programmer  analyst  •  MS  certified 
trainer  •  project  manager  -  year  2000  •  database  adminis¬ 
trator  •  unix  systems  administrator  *data  analyst 


computeiworldcareers.com 


It’s  Not  How  Much 
You  Read. 


It’s  What 
You  Read. 


You  can  read  a  knee-high  stack  of  computer  magazines 
each  month  and  still  not  find  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
news  and  information  you’ll  discover  each  week  in  the 
pages  of  Computerworld. 


Order  Computerivorld  and  you’ll  receive  5 1  information- 
packed  issues.  Plus,  you’ll  receive  our  special  bonus 
publication,  The  Premier  100,  an  annual  profile  of  the 
leading  companies  using  information  systems  technology. 


As  the  only  weekly  newspaper  for  IS  professionals, 
Computerivorld  is  filled  with  up-to-the-minute  articles 
on  topics  ranging  from  products  and  people  to  trends  and 
technology.  We  cover  it  all  —  PC’s,  workstations,  mainframes, 
client/server  computing,  networking,  communications, 
open  systems,  World  Wide  Web,  intranets,  and  more. 

It’s  everything  you  need  to  know  to  get  an  edge  on  the 
competition. 

That’s  why  over  152,000  IS  professionals  pay  to  subscribe 
to  Computerworld.  Shouldn’t  you? 


Call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-343-6474,  or  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http://www.computerworld.com. 

To  order  by  mail,  use  the  postage-paid  subscription 
card  bound  into  this  issue.  And  get  your  own  copy 
of  Computerworld. 

Then  you  can  spend  less  time  reading  about  the  world 
of  information  systems.  And  more  time  conquering  it. 

COMPUTERWORLD 

The  Newsweekly  for  Information  Technology  Leaders 


Supports  UNIX,  Windows  NT, 
Windows  95,  and  Open  VMS 

Notification  via  numeric  and  alpha 
pagers,  telephones,  and  custom 
methods 

l/  Interfaces  with  all  leading 
system/network  management 
products 

t/  Unlimited  escalation  guarantees 
the  right  people  are  contacted 


Attention!  will  page  you, 
or  call  you  on  the  phone 
when  critical  system 
or  network 
problems  occur. 

%/  Personnel  call  in  to  Attention!  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  page 

>/  Fault  tolerant  design  supports 
redundant  Attention!  servers  for 
immediate  failover 

%/  Event  filtering  suppresses  redundant 
notification  for  same  problem 

^  Heartbeat  monitoring  guarantees 
systems  and  critical  applications  are 
running  24x7 


Am 


www.  attentionsoftware.  com 

2175  N.  Academy  Circle  •  Suite  100  •  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80909 
(719)591-9110  -  fax  (7 19)  591-9590 


Computerworld 
Marketpack  Recipients 


are  Winners! 

|Thank-you  to  all  the  1 ,475  people  who  parti¬ 
cipated  in  the  recent  Marketpack  survey. 

Thanks  to  you,  we  learned  the  following: 

79%  find  the  deck  useful 
66%  read  all  or  most  of  the  cards 
65%  respond  by  logging  onto  a 
vendor's  website 

3.5  cards  are  responded  to  by  recipients 
59%  contact  an  advertiser  for 
more  information 

56%  save  the  card  for  future  reference 
39%  pass  card  to  colleague 
29%  purchase  products 

Call  today  for  your  free  copy  of  How  Card  Deck  Advertising 
Fits  into  the  Business-to-Business  Selling  Process 

For  advertising  information  contact  Dawn  MacDowell  at 
(800)  343-6474  ext  8010.  In  Canada  (508)  271-8010  or 
|  e-mail  dawn_macdowell@cw.com 


/kAlicomp 


Which  has  serviced  over  1 95  diverse  clients, 
specializes  in  providing  VM,  MVS,  VSE  service  to  clients  who  need: 

•OUTSOURCING 
•REMOTE  COMPUTING 

•YEAR  2000:  Mainframe  Conversion  Test  Environment 
•TAPE  CONVERSIONS 

•SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING  &  NETWORKING  SUPPORT  SERVICES 


Industry 

experience 

includes: 


•Financial  Services  *Non  Profit  ‘Software  Developers 
•Healthcare  •Manufacturing/Distributing  ‘Publishing 

We  are  the“Boutique ”  of  the  Computer  Services  World 

Serving  Clients  since  1 980 

(201)  840-4900  •  (800)  274-5556 


233  MMX  System 


■  32  Meg  RAM 
i  1.44  Floppy 

■  Mini  Tower  Case 

>  2.1  Gig  Hard  Drive 


■  24X  CD-ROM 

■  Sound/Spkrs/Mic 

’  4  Meg  EDO  Video 
>  Keyboard/Mouse/Pad 


$399.00 

Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately 


DXM  Computer,  Inc.  www.dxmusa.com 
1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


NOTICE 

PLACE  AND  AD  IN 
COMPUTERWORLD 
MARKETPLACE 
(800)  343-6474  X8010 


Congratulations  to  the 
Prize  Winners: 

**  Grand  prize  winner  of  the  3COM 
Palmlll  PalmPilot  ** 

R.M.  Hill:  Director  of  Information  Systems; 
Florida  Dept,  of  Health 

Other  winners  of 
Computerworld  prizes  include: 

Craig  K.  Berryhill:  Sr.  Network  Mgr.;  Pacific  Bell 
Peter  Gorycki:  Asst.  Dir.;  Smithkline  Beecham 
Shawn  Waller:  Engineering  Technician;  Intel  Corporation 
Tyler  Sims:  Network  Supr.;  Burmham  Corporation 
David  Holloman:  AVP;  Nationsbank 
Mike  Van  Dyke:  Dir.  of  IS  Audit;  Staples  Inc. 

Michael  Kolynch:  Sr.  Support  Analyst;  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 
Jack  Brown:  Mgr.  of  Technology;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
J.  Oscar  Ramirez:  Asst.  Dir.;  University  of  Oklahoma 
Michael  Malone:  IS  Auditor;  AutoZone,  Dept.  8095 
John  Overton:  Sys.  Engineer;  Pitney  Bowes 
Andrew  J.  Klatt:  Mgr.  App.  Dev.;  Wendy's  Int'l  Inc. 

Miriam  C.  Yaged:  Programmer/Analyst;  Goldman  Sachs,  &r  Co. 
Byron  Stout:  Mgr.,  Software  Dev.;  Grand  Casinos,  Inc. 

Paul  Matteson:  Network  Admin.;  Ikon 
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NORTH/CENTRAL 


Director:  Isabelle  Kane;  Senior  District  Manager:  Laurie 
Marinone;  Account  Executive:  Dianne  McNeil;  Sales 
Operations  Manager:  Leslie  Murray;  Sales  Associates: 
Cheryl  Giangregorio,  Samantha  Hadley,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham, MA  01701  (508)  879- 
0700  Fax:  (508)  270-3882  TDD: 

(800)  428-8244  I**" 


NORTHWEST 


Senior  District  Manager:  Blayne 
Long;  Sales  Associate:  Jasmine 
Huffman,  875  N.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Suite  2846,  Chicago,  IL 
60611  (312)  943-4266  Fax:  (312) 
943-2214 


Senior  District  Manager:  Jennifer 
Hedges;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Brenda 
Shipman,  14631  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  118, 
Dallas,  TX  75240  (972)  233-0882  Fax:  (972)  701 
9008  TDD:  (800)  822-4918 


EAST 


Director:  Fred  LoSapio;  District  Manager:  John  Bosso; 
Account  Executive:  Maureen  Grady;  Sales  &  Office 
Associate:  Susan  Kusnic;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Jean 
Dellarobba;  Sales  Associate:  John  Radzniak,  Mack 
Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662 
(201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 
TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Mack  Center  1,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587- 
1289  TDD:  (800)  208-0288 

Director:  Lisa  Ladle- Wallace,  5242  River  Park  Villas  Dr., 
St.  Augustine,  FL  32092,  (800)  779-5622  Fax:  (800)  779- 
8622 


Senior  District  Manager:  Leslie  Hutchison;  District 
Managers:  Angela  Flores,  Denyce  Kehoe;  Account 
Executives:  Kevin  Ebmeyer,  Monica  Kormoczy,  Marc 
Wilkie;  Sales  Associates:  Bonni-Jo  Bouchard,  James 
Dunn,  Amy  Hudson;  Operations  Coordinator:  Emmie 
Hung;  Office  Services: 
essica  Abude;  Sales 
Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga, 
177  Bovet  Road,  Suite  400, 
San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650) 
357-0200  Fax:  (650)  524-7000 
TDD:  (800)  900-3179 
Director:  Sharon  Chin;  Senior 
Sales  Associate:  Jill  Colley,  10900 
N.E.  8th  Street,  Suite  820, 

Bellevue,  WA  98004  (425)  451-0211 
Fax:  (425)  451-3822 
SOUTHWEST 

Director:  Ernie  Chamberlain; 
District  Manager:  Tom  Vorisek;  Senior  Account 
Executive:  Claude  Garbarino;  Sales  Associate:  Brian 
Shindledecker;  Operations  Coordinator:  Madeleine 
Fortich;  Office  Services:  Jessica  Abude;  Sales 
Coordinator:  Yvonne  Zuniga,  177  Bovet  Road,  Suite  400, 
San  Mateo,  CA  94402  (650)  357-0200  Fax:  (650)  524- 
7001  TDD:  (800)  900-3179 

Senior  District  Manager:  Cindy  Wager;  Account 
Executive:  Robert  Pietsch;  Senior  Sales  Associate:  Pat 
Duhl,  2171  Campus  Drive,  Suite  100,  Irvine,  CA  92612 
(949)  250-3942  Fax:  (949)  476-8724 

ADVERTISING  OPERATIONS  PRINT  &  ON-LINE 

mHaaMmuMi 


Senior  Display  Advertising  Coordinator:  Gregg  Pinsky, 
(508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  879-0446 


ENTERPRISE  PUBLISHING  GROUP 


Boston:  Director  of  Operations/Carolyn  Medeiros;  Project 
Coordinator/Heidi  Broadley;  Managing  Editor/Peter  Bochner, 
500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  879-0700  Fax:  (508)  875-6310 
San  Francisco:  Director/Michele  Gerus;  Senior  Sales 
Operations  Coordinator/Nikki  Wilson,  500  Airport  Boulevard, 
Suite  400,  Burlingame,  CA  94010  (415)  347-0555  Fax:  (415)  347- 
8312 

East:  Mack  Center  i,  365  West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ 
07662  (201)  587-0090  Fax:  (201)  587-9255,  (201)  587-1289 


MARKETPLACE/DIRECT  RESPONSE  CARDS 


Sales  Manager/Laurie  Gomes,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box 
9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8249  Fax:  (508) 
875-3701 

East:  Account  Director/Norma  Tamburrino,  Mack  Center  i,  365 
West  Passaic  St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662  (201)  587-8278  Fax: 
201-712-0430 

Midwest:  Account  Director/Linda  Clinton,  500  Old  Connecticut 
Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  820-8288 
Fax:  (508)  875-3701 

California,  Alaska,  Hawaii:  Account  Executive/Jason  Bishop, 

500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701- 
9171  (508)  271-8009  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 
West:  Account  Executive/Maureen  Roberti,  500  Old  Connecti¬ 
cut  Path,  Box  9171,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9171  (508)  271- 
8007  Fax:  (508)  875-3701 


RECRUITMENT  ADVERTISING  SALES  OFFICES 


Marketing  Director/Derek  E.  Hulitzky;  Operations  Director/ 
Cynthia  Delany,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA 
01701-9171  (800)  343-6474 

New  England  &  Upstate  New  York:  Regional  Manager/Nancy 
Percival,  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(800)  343-6474,  Senior  Account  Executive/Nancy  Mack,  (800) 
343-6474 

Mid-Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Jay  Saveli,  4100  Ferncroft 
Lane,  Bethlehem,  PA  18020-7617  (610)  867-5288,  Senior 
Account  Executive/Caryn  Dlott,  (800)  343-6474  TDD:  (800) 
208-0288 

South  Atlantic:  Regional  Manager/Katie  Kress-Taplett,  8304 
Professional  Hill  Drive,  Fairfax,  VA  22031  (703)  280-5162, 
Product  Manager/Pauline  Smith  (800)  343-6474 
Midwest:  Regional  Manager/Pat  Powers,  1011  EastTouhy 
Avenue,  Suite  550,  Des  Plaines,  IL  60018  (847)  827-4433, 
Account  Executives/Nicholas  Burke,  Susan  Hammond,  (800) 
343-6474  TDD:  (800)  227-9437 

West:  Regional  Manager/Christopher  Glenn,  500  Airport  Blvd., 
Ste.  100,  Burlingame,  CA  92715  (949)  250-0164,  Account 
Executives/Kate  Angelone,  Chris  Connery,  (800)  343-6474 


HAVE  A  PROBLEM  WITH  YOUR  COMPUTERWORLD  SUBSCRIPTION? 


We  want  to  solve  it  to  your  complete  satisfaction,  and  we  want  to  do  it  fast. 
Please  write  to: 

Computerworld,  P.O.  Box  2043,  Marion,  01^043305-2043. 

Your  magazine  subscription  label  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  for  you 
and  us.  You  can  help  us  by  attaching  your  magazine  label  here,  or  copy  your 
name,  address,  and  coded  line  as  it  appears  on  your  label.  Send  this  along 
with  your  correspondence. 

Address  Changes  or  Other  Changes  to  Your  Subscription 

All  address  changes,  title  changes,  etc.  should  be  accompanied  by  your 
address  label,  if  possible,  or  by  a  copy  of  the  information  which  appears  on 
the  label,  including  the  coded  line. 

Your  New  Address  Coes  Here  Address  shown:  □  Home  □  Business 


Name 

Company 

Address 

City  State  Zip 
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to 


Other  Questions  and  Problems 

It  is  better  to  write  us  concerning  your  problem  and  include  the  magazine  label. 
Also,  address  changes  are  handled  more  efficiently  by  mail.  However,  should  you 
need  to  reach  us  quickly  the  following  toll-free  number  is  available:  1-800-552- 
4431  Outside  U.S.  call  (740)  382-3322.  Internet  address:  circulation@cw.com 

COMPUTERWORLD  allows  advertisers  and  other  companies  to  use  its  mailing  list  for  selected 
offers  we  feel  would  be  of  interest  to  you.  We  screen  these  offers  carefully.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
remain  on  the  promotion  list  please  write  to  the  following  address  -  COMPUTERWORLD, 

Circulation  Department.  500  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701. 
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MARKETING:  Marketing  Director/ Chris  McGarry,  Marketing  Manager/Stuart  C.  Dale,  Art  Director/Cary  Suen. 
Copywriter/Steve  Stamates,  Marketing  Specialist/ Emily  Dinneen  CIRCULATION:  Vice  President 
Circulation/ Maureen  Burke  PRODUCTION:  Production  Director/ Christopher  P.  Cuoco,  Production 
Manager/Beverly  Wolff  DISTRIBUTION:  Distribution  Manager /Bob  Wescott,  Traffic  Manager/Pat  Walker 
RESEARCH:  IT  Market  Analyst/ David  Daoud,  Research  Analyst/Matt  Duffy,  Research  Ana/yst/Candace  O'Keefe, 
Associate  Research  Analyst/ Jim  Karalekas 
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Computerworld  is  a  publication  of  International  Data  Group,  the  world's  largest  publisher  of  computer 
related  information  and  the  leading  global  provider  of  information  services  on  information  technology. 
International  Data  Group  publishes  over  285  computer  newspapers  and  magazines  and  500  book 
titles  in  75countries.  Sixty  million  people  read  one  or  more  International  Data  Group  publications  each 
month. 
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The  Week  in  Stocks 


Gainers  0 

PSINet  (H) . 47.7 

Secure  Computing  Corp . 31.5 

Xircom  (H) . 16.0 

Data  Race  Inc . ...15.3 

Omtool  Ltd  . 12.8 

General  Signal  Networks  . 12.1 

Radiant  Systems  Inc  . 7.8 

Pegasus  Systems . 7.2 

pMi] 

PSINet  (H) . 6.38 

IBM  (H) . 4.63 

General  Signal  Networks  . 4.56 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) . 4.38 

Amazon.com  (H) . 3.94 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd . 3.13 

Secure  Computing  Corp . 2.94 

Lucent  Tech.  (H) . 2.75 


Losers 


G 


Computer  Associates  (H) . -33.0 

Komag  Inc.  (L) . -30.6 

Walker  Interactive  Systems . -22.3 

Silicon  Graphics  . -22.0 

Storage  Computer  Corp.  (L) . -21.9 

Gateway  2000  Inc.  (H) . -21.6 

Documentum,  Inc . -20.6 

Open  Market  Inc . . . -20.2 

Computer  Associates  (H) . -19.38 

Gateway  2000  Inc.  (H) . -14.50 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) . -11.81 

Documentum,  Inc . -10.31 

Storage  Technology  (H) . -9.00 

Peoplesoft  . -8.50 

Sapient  Corp . -6.75 

Concentric  Network  Corp . -6.50 


I  N  D  U  S  T  R  Y  A  L  M  ANAC 


Web-auction  stocks  on  rise 

nternet  stocks  are  changing  the  rules  of  traditional  stock 
valuation  methods,  as  investors  show  a  willingness  to 
overlook  nonexistent  or  even  negative  earnings.  Online 
auction  stocks  have  stepped  up  as  the  newest  entry  into 
this  superheated  Internet  stock  rally. 

Companies  such  as  Egghead.com,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:EGCDS) 
and  Onsale,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:ONSL)  have  capitalized  on  the 
built-in  efficiencies  World  Wide  Web-based  businesses  pro¬ 
vide,  namely,  maximum  reach  and  lower  cost  of  distribution. 
But  it  isn’t  just  more  efficient  business  models  that  are  fuel¬ 
ing  skyrocketing  share  prices  of  Internet  stocks.  Investors  al¬ 
so  are  shifting  the  way  they  evaluate  a  new  issue’s  potential 
future  earnings.  Instead  of  the  traditional  price-to-earnings 
ratios,  for  example,  new  investors  are  accepting  revenue  esti¬ 
mates  as  legitimate  predictors  of  future  profitability,  explains 
Steve  Horen,  an  analyst  at  NationsBanc  Montgomery  Securi¬ 
ties,  Inc.  He  says  investors  should  watch  for  rising  revenue- 
per-employee  as  a  solid  indicator  of  a  healthy  business. 

On  July  13,  Egghead.com  hit  a  52-week  high  of  26  1/8, 
triple  its  July  opening  price.  It  also  expanded  into  the  Web- 
auction  business  with  its  Web  site,  Surplusauction.com, 
which  sells  consumer  products.  Recent  revenue  figures  for 
the  site  helped  make  Egghead.com  one  of  Nasdaq’s  most  ac¬ 
tive  shares  for  the  week  ended  July  17.  By  the  end  of  its  first 
full  fiscal  quarter  in  September,  Egghead.com’s  revenue  for 
its  auction  site  was  reported  at  $2.7  million.  Recent  revenue 
figures  for  the  quarter  ended  June  27  hit  $13.7  million. 

Onsale,  which  sells  a  mix  of  consumer  products,  also  ben¬ 
efited  from  increasing  interest  in  these  stocks.  On  July  15,  its 
share  price  saw  a  one-day  increase  of  19%  from  the  previous 
day’s  close.  Insurance  Auto  Auctions,  Inc.  (Nasdaq:IAA)  also 
has  been  on  an  upward  trend  since  April,  with  a  closing  price 
of  $14  on  July  20.  —  Joseph  Rigoli 


Online  auction  stocks  have  shown  some  recent  gains 


Exch  52-Week  Range  July  24  Wk  Net  Wk  Pct 

2  PM  CHANGE  CHANGE 


Communications  and  Network  Services  OFF  *2.8% 


COMS 

58.94 

22.94 

3  COM  Corp. 

26.94 

-2.81 

-9.5 

AIT 

52.06 

30.13 

AMERITECH  Corp.  (H) 

51.81 

1.56 

3.1 

ASND 

55.75 

22.00 

Ascend  Communications 

52.56 

-1.06 

-2.0 

T 

68.50 

34.88 

AT  &T 

59.19 

0.00 

0.0 

BNYN 

13.38 

1.75 

Banyan  Systems  Inc. 

7.38 

-1.63 

-18.1 

BAY 

41.88 

21.38 

Bay  Networks  Inc. 

34.31 

1.75 

5.4 

BEL 

53.00 

35.13 

Bell  Atlantic  Corp. 

45.50 

0.38 

0.8 

BLS 

70.00 

43.31 

BellSouth  Corp.  (H) 

69.75 

4.38 

6.7 

BRKT 

22.75 

9.50 

Brooktrout  Technology 

16.69 

-1.31 

-7.3 

CS 

38.50 

11.44 

Cabletron  Systems 

12.63 

-0.06 

-0.5 

CGRM 

21.88 

8.56 

Centigram  Communications 

11.00 

-0.50 

-4.3 

CSCO 

104.50 

45.50 

Cisco  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

97.69 

-1.44 

-1.5 

CMNT 

6.50 

3.31 

Computer  Network  Tech. 

6.38 

0.13 

2.0 

CNCX 

41.00 

7.88 

Concentric  Network  Corp. 

30.13 

-6.50 

-t  7.7 

DIGI 

35.69 

16.50 

DSC  Communications 

33.31 

-2.00 

-5.7 

FORE 

28.00 

13.25 

FORE  Systems  Inc.  (H) 

26.38 

0.94 

3.7 

GDC 

8.38 

3.25 

General  Datacomm  Inds. 

4.25 

-0.56 

-11.7 

CSX 

51.13 

35.69 

General  Signal  Networks 

42.13 

4.56 

12.1 

GTE 

64.38 

40.50 

GTE  Corp. 

57.56 

1.56 

2.8 

LU 

108.50 

36.19 

Lucent  Tech. (H) 

96.44 

2.75 

2.9 

MADGF 

9.19 

3.25 

Madge  Networks  NV 

4.25 

-0.31 

-6.8 

MCIC 

70.63 

27.31 

MCI  Comm m u n i cations  Corp.  (H)  67.06 

-0.81 

-1.2 

NETM 

5.25 

2.09 

NetManace  Inc. 

2.56 

-0.13 

-4.7 

NTRX 

3.50 

0.63 

Netrix  Corp. 

2.75 

-0.25 

-8.3 

NCDI 

13.75 

5.88 

Network  Computing  Devices 

7.88 

-0.13 

-1.6 

NWK 

22.38 

11.63 

Network  Equipment  Tech. 

12.69 

-1.31 

-9.4 

NN 

69.38 

18.94 

Newbridge  Networks  Corp. 

21.75 

-1.56 

-6.7 

NT 

69.25 

39.69 

Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 

58.63 

3.13 

5.6 

NOVL 

13.63 

6.81 

Novell  Inc. 

12.25 

-0.94 

-7  1 

ODSI 

14.50 

5.19 

Optical  Data  Systems  Inc. 

6.00 

-1.13 

-15.8 

PCTL 

13.50 

5.63 

PICTURETEL  CORP. 

8.81 

-1.88 

-1 7.5 

OPEN 

3.50 

0.97 

Proteon  Inc. 

1.25 

0.06 

5.3 

RACO 

4.13 

1.00 

Racotek  Inc. 

2.75 

0.06 

2.3 

RADS 

29.38 

6.38 

Radiant  Systems  Inc 

7.81 

0.56 

7.8 

VRTL 

11.63 

2.56 

Retix  (L) 

2.56 

-0.47 

-15.5 

SBC 

46.56 

26.75 

SBC  Communications 

42.56 

1.63 

4.0 

SFA 

27.94 

14.00 

Scientific  Atlanta  Inc. 

24.00 

-2.00 

-7.7 

SHVA 

16.44 

7.94 

Shiva  Corp.  (L) 

8.06 

-0.69 

-7.9 

FON 

75.63 

45.25 

Sprint  Corp. 

74.13 

0.75 

1.0 

QWST 

47.50 

14.56 

QWest  Communications  (H) 

42.06 

0.19 

0.4 

SMSC 

18.13 

8.00 

Standard  Microsystems  Corp. 

8.19 

-0.56 

-6.4 

USW 

58.00 

15.88 

U  S  West  Inc.  (L) 

54.06 

2.56 

5.0 

XIRC 

21.31 

8.63 

Xircom  (H) 

19.50 

2.69 

16.0 

XYLN 

31.31 

13.38 

Xylan  Corp. 

24.38 

-4.63 

-15.9 

PCs  and  Workstations 

OFF 

-10.3% 

AAPL 

38.13 

12.75 

Apple  Computer  Inc. 

35.00 

-1.63 

-4.4 

CPQ 

39.75 

23.13 

Compaq  Computer  Corp. 

30.50 

-3.88 

-11.3 

DELL 

118.25 

35.00 

Dell  Computer  Corp.  (H) 

105.13 

-11.81 

-10.1 

GTW 

68.75 

25.06 

Gateway  2000  Inc.  (H) 

52.75 

-14.50 

-21.6 

HWP 

82.38 

55.38 

Hewlett  Packard  Co.  (L) 

57.00 

-3.25 

-5.4 

MUEI 

21.00 

8.44 

Micron  International  Inc. 

13.63 

-1.38 

-9.2 

NIPNY 

72.75 

41.94 

NEC  America 

47.63 

-0.38 

-0.8 

SGI 

30.31 

10.94 

Silicon  Graphics 

11.31 

-3.19 

-22.0 

SUNW 

53.31 

30.38 

Sun  Microsystems  Inc. 

48.31 

-4.44 

-8.4 

Largo  Systems 

OFF 

-7.2% 

DGN 

37.94 

13.31 

Data  General  Corp. 

13.31 

-2.00 

-13.1 

IBM 

131.00 

88.63 

IBM  (H) 

124.44 

4.63 

3.9 

MDCD 

6.63 

3.13 

Meridian  Data  Inc. 

3.75 

-0.47 

-11.1 

NCR 

38.50 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

34.44 

0.06 

0.2 

PRCM 

18.63 

5.94 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

5.94 

-0.56 

-8.7 

SQNT 

31.25 

10.31 

Sequent  Computer  Sys.  (L) 

10.31 

-1.69 

-14.1 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.63 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.63 

-0.13 

-3.3 

SRA 

60.75 

21.44 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

21.88 

-2.75 

•11.2 

UIS 

30.69 

8.75 

Unisys  Corp.  (H) 

28.00 

-2.38 

•7.8 

Software 

OFF 

-6.8% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

37.75 

-1.94 

-4.9 

AM  SWA 

15.63 

6.13 

American  Software  Inc.  (L) 

6.38 

-0.06 

-1.0 

APLX 

12.50 

3.50 

Applix  Inc. 

3.81 

0.06 

1.7 

ARSW 

53.25 

27.19 

Arbor  Software 

33.00 

-5.00 

-13.2 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

14.44 

-0.25 

-1.7 

ARSC 

36.38 

19.25 

Aris  Corp. 

26.63 

0.00 

0.0 

ADSK 

51.13 

30.44 

Autodesk  Inc.  (L) 

31.69 

-0.19 

-0.6 

BMCS 

58.50 

27.38 

BMC  Software  Inc.  (H) 

54.94 

-0.06 

-0.1 

BOOL 

26.00 

16.63 

Boole  and  Babbage 

23.69 

-1.44 

-5.7 

BOBJY 

20.00 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

17.38 

-0.50 

-2.8 

CAYN 

3.50 

0.66 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

0.75 

-0.06 

-7.7 

CNTR 

3.31 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

1.66 

-0.09 

-5.4 

CHKPF 

50.50 

22.00 

Checkpoint  Software 

24.50 

-2.25 

-8.4 

COGNF 

34.75 

17.63 

Cognos  Inc. 

24.00 

-1.63 

-6.3 

CA 

61.94 

37.13 

Computer  Associates  (H) 

39.38 

-19.38 

-33.0 

CPWR 

60.31 

26.75 

Com puware  Corp.  (H) 

56.63 

2.63 

4.9 

CSRE 

11.50 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

5.75 

-1.31 

-18.6 

COSFF 

6.63 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

1.50 

-0.28 

15  8 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

3.50 

-0.44 

11.1 

DCTM 

59.63 

26.00 

Documentum,  Inc. 

39.81 

-10.31 

-20  6 

FILE 

32.88 

7.56 

Filenet  Corp. 

26.88 

-3.88 

-12.6 

FRTE 

16.56 

3.69 

Forte  Software 

5.75 

-0.44 

-7  1 

FTPS 

4.63 

1.31 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

1.31 

-0.16 

-10.6 

GPSI 

40.00 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

35.00 

-1.00 

-2.8 

HUMCF 

54.25 

23.75 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd.  (L) 

23.75 

•2.00 

•7.8 

HYSW 

48.63 

25.50 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

31.13 

•4.75 

•13.2 

IRIC 

20.00 

12.50 

Information  Resources 

17.81 

-0.75 

-4.0 

IFMX 

12.44 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

7.00 

-0.38 

-5.1 

INPR 

12.19 

6.56 

Inprise  Corp. 

7.03 

-0.72 

-9.3 

INGR 

14.19 

6.63 

Intergraph  Corp.  (L) 
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Laptop  makers  team  to  target  Wintel 

►  Vendors  lobby  for  more  say,  better  standards 


By  April  Jacobs 

some  top  laptop  makers  are 
banding  together  to  send  what 
they  hope  will  be  a  united  mes¬ 
sage  to  Microsoft  Corp.  and 
Intel  Corp.  that  they  want 
better  standards  for  mobile 
hardware  and  software,  a  better 
design  process  and  more  say,  to 
boot. 

The  Mobile  Advisory  Council, 
with  Houston-based  Compaq 
Computer  Corp.  and  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.-based  3Com  Corp. 
at  the  helm,  isn’t  just  looking 
to  make  suggestions  to  the 
software  and  chip  giants,  how¬ 
ever.  The  companies  plan  to 
look  to  one  another  for  ways  to 
set  standards  among  vendors. 
The  council  also  includes  IBM, 


Toshiba  Corp.  and  Fujitsu  PC 
Corp. 

"The  intent  is  to  highlight 
and  get  early  agreement  from 
the  members  of  the  council  on 


things  specific  to  mobile,  like 
power  management  issues  and 
remote  communications  is¬ 
sues,”  said  Ted  Clark,  world¬ 
wide  product  marketing  manag¬ 
er  for  laptops  at  Compaq. 

“Mobile  design  cycles  are 
longer  and  come  second 
chronologically,”  Clark  said. 
“This  means  that  mobile  stan¬ 
dards  don’t  get  ratified  until 
well  into  the  design  cycle.”  And 


that  can  lead  to  technological 
miscues. 

Users  said  they  hope  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  council’s  formation  is 
an  end  to  nagging  issues  that 
have  plagued  the  laptop  com¬ 
munity. 


Those  issues  include  power 
management,  nonstandard 
hardware  such  as  batteries, 
hardware  reliability  and  support 
costs. 

“Our  biggest  grief  still  deals 
specifically  with  communica¬ 
tions  systems:  We  need  better 
reliability  with  dial-up  connec¬ 
tions,  improved  speed  and  few¬ 
er  dropped  connections,”  said 
Don  Anthony,  a  network  man¬ 


ager  at  Valley  Health  Systems, 
Inc.  in  Pittsburgh. 

Although  15%  of  systems 
within  companies  are  laptops 
now,  that  number  is  expected  to 
climb  to  50%  of  sales  within  the 
next  year,  according  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.,  a  market  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  As  laptop  use  at  corpora¬ 
tions  grows,  those  issues  have 
become  more  pressing  for  IS 
managers.  “There  is  a  lot  of  de¬ 
mand  for  laptops,  but  the  cost  is 
much  higher  than  a  regular 
desktop  in  terms  of  what  you 
pay  for  it  and  in  support,  so  it 
has  to  be  more  cost-effective,” 
Anthony  said. 

Joe  Federer,  vice  president  of 
information  systems  at  Atlanta 
health  care  consultancy  HBO  & 
Co.,  said  he  too  has  been  feel¬ 
ing  the  pain  the  council  hopes 


Goals  for  the  Mobile 
Advisory  Council: 

►  Develop  consensus  on 
standards  and  design 
issues  to  present  to 
Microsoft  and  Intel 

►  Seek  user  input  on  mo¬ 
bile  computing  issues 

►  Improve  development 
and  standards  cycles  for 
mobile  computers,  which 
now  lag  behind  desktops 

to  address. 

“They’ve  probably  heard  of  us 
customers  out  here  screaming 
in  the  field,”  Federer  said.  His 
company  has  3,500  notebooks 
—  about  half  of  its  PCs.  Federer 
said  he  has  suspected  that  Win¬ 
dows  and  Intel  standards  are 
generally  written  for  desktops, 
not  laptops.  □ 

Staff  writer  David  Orenstein 
contributed  to  this  report. 


“Our  biggest  grief  still  deals  with  communications 
systems."  -  Don  Anthony,  Valley  Health  Systems 


Microsoft  bolsters  support 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


behind  the  launch  of  a  new 
business  division,  created  by 
merging  Microsoft’s  existing  en¬ 
terprise  and  service  units.  Plans 
are  to  add  more  support  person¬ 
nel  before  the  release  of 
Windows  NT  5.0.  Called  the 
Sales  and  Support  Unit,  the  di¬ 
vision  will  be  headed  by  Vice 
President  Jeff  Raikes,  formerly 
group  vice  president  of  sales 
and  marketing. 

Moreover,  newly  appointed 
president  Steve  Ballmer  said, 


Authorized  support  centers 

Source-  Microsoft  Corp.,  Redmond,  Wash. 

“Customer  focus  is  as  much  a 
part  of  our  culture  as  writing 
code.  We  want  to  build  on  that 
.  .  by  listening  more,  reaching 
out  more  and  offering  to  help 
more.”  Ballmer  and  Raikes  said 
improving  customer  relations  is 
a  key  goal  in  their  new  jobs  and 
for  the  fiscal  year. 

“Success  in  the  enterprise  de¬ 
pends  on  how  well  we  do  from 
a  service  and  support  stance,” 


added  Kevin  Johnson,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  product  support  ser¬ 
vices  and  a  key  player  in  the 
new  unit. 

And  Microsoft  needs  that  key 
to  unlock  what  still  remains  the 
mysteries  of  the  enterprise.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  evangelized  about 
the  enterprise,  and  while  it  has 
frequently  claimed  that  it  has 
raised  its  flag  at  the  summit, 
analysts  say  it  still  hasn’t  gotten 
above  the  tree  line. 

Some  corporate  customers 


and  analysts  said  poor  support 
and  sometimes  an  even  worse 
support  reputation  have  been 
part  of  the  problem. 

“There’s  still  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  many  enterprise 
customers  who  are  used  to  a 
full-service  model  with  an  IBM, 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  or 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  more  oriented  toward 
a  shrink-wrapped  environment 


and  not  service,”  said  Ed  Mc¬ 
Donald,  chief  architect  at  Texa¬ 
co,  Inc.  in  Bellaire,  Texas.  Not¬ 
ing  that  Microsoft’s  service  has 
improved  light-years  more  than 
its  reputation,  he  nonetheless 
said,  “NT  5.0  has  a  significant 
increase  in  complexity,  and  sup¬ 
port  will  have  to  come  up  and 
meet  that.” 

Microsoft  is  hoping  to  change 
those  perceptions  by  providing 
services  such  as  taking  care 
of  bugs  on-site,  having  enough 
support  personnel  to  take  ser¬ 
vice  calls  and  fostering  field-test 
teams  in  major  companies. 

Johnson  said  that  while  the 
company  has  invested  heavily  in 
customer  support  during  the 
past  several  years,  he  wants  to 
raise  the  support  for  enterprise 
customers  to  the  level  Microsoft 
now  offers  to  partner  vendors. 

At  Microsoft’s  annual  finan¬ 
cial  analyst  meeting  last  week 
in  Redmond,  Wash.,  Ballmer 
told  analysts  that  investments 
in  support  were  intended  to 
make  “every  customer’s  experi¬ 
ence  with  Microsoft  a  delightful 
one.” 

The  company  plans  to  do  the 
following: 

■  Increase  technical  support 
spending  by  $200  million. 

■  Increase  the  number  of  se¬ 
nior  information  technology 
professionals  it  places  within 
customer  companies  to  do  IT 
architecture  and  planning. 


■  Launch  a  worldwide  resource 
program  for  IT  professionals 
this  summer. 

■  Conduct  a  survey  of  Microsoft 
customers  and  partners  focused 
on  service  and  support. 

Those  efforts  are  targeted  at 
customers  such  as  Seelinger, 
who  said  support  for  NT  5.0  is 
so  important  that  it  will  be  a  key 


factor  in  his  decision  to  buy  the 
upgrade. 

“We  don’t  use  support  too  of¬ 
ten,  but  when  we  do,  it’s  be¬ 
cause  it’s  our  last  resort,” 
Seelinger  said.  “There’s  a  major 
difference  in  the  architecture, 
security  and  domains.  Support 
.  .  .  is  a  factor  in  our  decision 
[to  buy].”  □ 


Ballmer's  move  up  lets  Gates  take  strategic  view 

Microsoft  last  week  said  it  is  entering  a  new  phase,  one  that  will 
focus  founder  Bill  Cates’  energy  on  future  product  development 
and  strategy  while  also  funneling  significant  dollars  into  improv¬ 
ing  customer  support  and  feedback  mechanisms. 

In  a  memo  to  Microsoft  employees  posted  on  the  company 
World  Wide  Web  site,  Cates  cited  several  “critical  product  goals 
that  require  breakthrough  work.” 

He  said  Microsoft  “must  lead”  in  enabling  knowledge  manage¬ 
ment,  extend  its  work  to  intelligent  phones  and  TVs  and  integrate 
new  input  techniques  such  as  speech,  vision  and  handwriting 
with  an  eye  toward  tablet-size  devices.  On  the  Windows  front, 
those  goals  included  beefing  up  Windows  in  the  areas  of  ease  of 
use,  greater  scalability  and  reliability  and  ensuring  a  unified,  sim¬ 
plified  and  manageable  architecture. 

To  free  up  Gates,  who  has  led  a  three-person  office  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  since  1992,  Steve  Ballmer,  the  company’s  top  sales  executive 
and  longtime  Cates  partner,  was  promoted  to  president  last  week. 
Gates  remains  chairman  and  CEO. 

The  move  was  designed  to  “broaden  the  leadership”  of  the 
company  and  enable  Ballmer  to  focus  on  “delighting”  customers. 

Ballmer  will  spend  less  time  on  sales  calls  to  large  user  com¬ 
panies  while  he  focuses  more  on  daily  operations  at  Microsoft, 
he  said. 

Going  forward,  chief  information  officers  at  user  companies  will 
likely  hear  instead  from  Jeff  Raikes,  who  replaced  Ballmer  as  head 
of  sales  and  support.  Raikes  has  worked  in  various  product  and 
sales  groups  at  Microsoft  since  1981. 

Gates  said  his  decision  to  step  back  from  day-to-day  business 
management  at  this  point  in  Microsoft’s  23-year  history  wasn’t  re¬ 
lated  to  ongoing  struggles  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
“That  was  never  a  measurable  percentage”  of  his  time,  he  said. 

—  Kim  S.  Nash 


ENTERPRISING  NUMBERS 


Microsoft's  commitment  to  corporate  accounts 

Enterprise  customers  in  Premier 

Support  program  About  2,000 

Microsoft  employees  dedicated  to  the  enterprise  5,650 


Microsoft  in-house  consultants 


1,800 


Enterprise  technical  support  personnel 


3,200 
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New  antitrust  charges  for  Microsoft 

►  RealNetworks  alleges  blocking  tactics ,  Ellison  claims  Apple  pressured 


By  David  Orenstein 


apple  computer,  inc.  and  Real¬ 
Networks,  Inc.  opened  up  a 
new,  multimedia  front  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  expanding  con¬ 
flict  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  and  competing  software 
companies  when  they  sharply 
criticized  Microsoft  on  Capitol 
Hill  last  week. 

RealNetworks  CEO  and 
founder  Rob  Glaser  told  the 
U.S.  Senate  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  that  Microsoft’s  new  Win¬ 
dows  Media  Player  in  some  cas¬ 
es  disables  the  operation  of 
RealPlayer  software.  Meanwhile, 
Larry  Ellison,  chairman  of  Ora¬ 
cle  Corp.  and  a  board  member 
of  Cupertino,  Calif.-based  Ap¬ 
ple,  fanned  reports  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  pressured  Apple  to 
back  off  its  strong  position  in 
Windows  video  playback. 

“Let  me  be  very  clear:  As  a 
matter  of  principle,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy  and  as  a  matter 
of  consumer  protection,  what 
Microsoft  is  doing  is  wrong  and 
must  be  stopped,”  Glaser  said. 

Bruce  Jacobsen,  RealNet¬ 
works’  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer,  told  Computerworld 
the  conflict  occurs  for  about  3% 
to  4%  of  the  27  million  users  of 
his  Seattle-based  company’s 
software.  The  versions  that  are 
affected  are  the  beta  of  the  new, 
free  RealPlayer  G2  and  the  old¬ 
er  versions  of  the  $30  RealPlay¬ 
er  Plus.  The  new  Version  5.0  is 
unaffected.  G2  was  downloaded 
by  more  than  700,000  users  in 
its  first  week  of  availability. 


About  600,000  users  own  Real¬ 
Player  Plus,  Jacobsen  said. 

"We’re  trying  to  nip  this 
problem  in  the  bud,”  Jacobsen 
said.  Glaser  said  that,  so  far,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  has  addressed  RealNet¬ 
works’  complaints  only  to  a 
small  extent. 

A  Microsoft  spokesman  de¬ 
nied  the  charges  and  asserted 
that  Microsoft’s  new  media 
player  doesn’t  disable  RealPlay¬ 
er.  Glaser’s  demonstration  of 
the  problem  was  conducted  on 
beta  software,  Microsoft  said  in 
a  written  statement.  “We  re¬ 
main  hopeful  that  RealNetworks 
will  work  with  Microsoft  to  re¬ 


solve  any  outstanding  issues 
with  their  beta  software,”  the 
statement  said. 

Ellison,  meanwhile,  said  in 
his  testimony  that  “Bill  [Gates] 
would  like  Apple  to  stay  out  of 
the  desktop  multimedia  busi¬ 
ness.”  Microsoft  has  developed 
several  alternatives  to  Apple’s 
QuickTime  software,  but  Quick¬ 
Time  remains  the  top  Windows 
media  playback  software,  ana¬ 
lysts  said,  and  was  recently  en¬ 
dorsed  as  a  playback  standard 
by  the  Motion  Pictures  Expert 
Group  for  the  forthcoming 
MPEG  4  video  compression 
standard. 


QUICKTIME'S  DOMINANCE 


Apple's  QuickTime  multimedia  playback  software 
has  become  a  de  facto  standard  adjunct  to  Windows 

►  It's  installed  on  23.9  million  PCs  nationwide,  or  67.6%  of 
the  PCs  in  U.S.  homes. 

►  In  March,  4.5  million  people  used  QuickTime,  out  of  70 
million  total  PC  users. 

►  QuickTime  is  the  most  widely  deployed  non-Microsoft 
application  on  PCs. 

Source:  Media  Metrix,  New  York;  Apple  Computer,  Inc.,  Cupertino,  Calif. 


Apple  spokeswoman  Katie 
Cotton  would  not  confirm  or 
deny  that  Microsoft  has  pres¬ 
sured  Apple.  Although  “Apple 
enjoys  a  partnership  with  Mi¬ 
crosoft  .  .  .  multimedia  is  one 
area  where  Microsoft  and  Apple 
have  some  disagreements.  But 
we’re  trying  to  work  together  in 
a  professional  way  to  resolve 


them,”  she  said. 

Microsoft  owns  io%  of  Real¬ 
Networks  and  bought  $130  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  Apple  stock  last 
year  to  show  support  for  its 
troubled  competitor.  □ 

Staff  writer  Matt  Hamblen 
and  West  Coast  bureau  chief 
Galen  Gruman  contributed  to 
this  story. 


Microsoft  rivals  unload  at  hearing 


By  Matt  Hamblen 
Washington 


competitors  of  Microsoft 
Corp.  lined  up  last  week  at  an¬ 
other  U.S.  Senate  hearing 
to  discredit  the  software 
company’s  business  prac¬ 
tices.  They  predicted  Mi¬ 
crosoft  would  dominate 
the  server,  groupware,  E- 
mail  and  multimedia 
markets  if  left  unchecked. 

The  hearing  last  week 
before  the  Senate  Judicia¬ 
ry  Committee  went  be¬ 
yond  the  Internet  browser 
wars  discussed  in  a  March 
hearing  and  focused  on 
just  about  all  other  soft¬ 
ware  Microsoft  makes. 


RealNetworks,  Inc.  CEO  Rob 
Glaser  raised  new  allegations 
at  the  hearings:  that  Microsoft 
was  trying  to  monopolize  the 
multimedia  playback  market 


Oracle  Chairman  Larry  Ellison  (left) 
testified  at  a  Senate  hearing  chaired 
Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (second  from  right) 


Notes  bundle  aids  knowledge  management 


By  Roberta  Fusaro 


LOTUS  DEVELOPMENT  CORP.  and 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.  last 
week  said  they  would  bundle 
Notes-based  applications  onto 
Windows  NT  servers  to  make  it 
easier  for  users  to  deploy  knowl¬ 
edge  management  products. 

The  applications  are  intended 
to  help  users  across  a  company 
share  the  information  necessary 
to  make  business  decisions. 

The  companies  will  deliver 
two  applications  that  will  run 
on  Lotus  Domino  and  Domi¬ 
no.  Doc  and  Compaq  Windows 


NT-based  platforms:  Knowl¬ 
edge  Works,  a  competitive  intel¬ 
ligence  product  from  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.-based  Cipher 
Systems  Ltd.,  and  Research 
Accelerator  from  Cleveland- 
based  GlobalServe  Corp.,  which 
targets  the  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  units  at  businesses. 

EASIER  FOR  USERS 

Nathaniel  Palmer,  an  analyst  at 
The  Delphi  Group,  Inc.  in 
Boston,  said  the  Lotus/Compaq 
server  and  application  bundles 
will  make  it  easier  for  users  to 
perform  Notes-based  knowledge 


management  tasks. 

Lotus  gets  another  sales  chan¬ 
nel  for  Notes  at  a  time  when 
new  sales  of  the  groupware 
product  are  critical  in  its  race 
against  Microsoft  Exchange  for 
E-mail  seats,  Palmer  said. 

Palmer  said  the  knowledge 
management  market  remains 
relatively  small,  with  only  about 
$90  million  in  sales  last  year. 
But  the  research  firm’s  studies 
indicate  that  70%  to  80%  of 
companies  will  consider  using 
some  type  of  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  products  in  the  next 
year.  □ 


(see  story  above). 

Sybase,  Inc.  Chairman  Mitch¬ 
ell  E.  Kertzman  accused  Mi¬ 
crosoft  of  intimidation  when 
Sybase  introduced  its  Jaguar 
CTS  transaction  software 
last  year.  He  said  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  David  Vaskevitch 
said  that  Jaguar  would 
compete  with  Microsoft 
Transaction  Server  and 
that  Microsoft  “did  not 
think  that  was  a  good 
idea.” 

Later,  Microsoft  bun¬ 
dled  Microsoft  Transac¬ 
tion  Server  with  Windows 
for  less  than  $100,  after 
Microsoft  had  told  Kertz- 
by  man  the  introductory 
price  would  be  $2,000, 
Kertzman  said. 

Lotus  Development  Corp. 
CEO  Jeffrey  Papows  said  Mi¬ 
crosoft  is  hurting  Lotus’  Notes 
E-mail  client  and  Domino  mes¬ 
saging  server  by  bundling  the 
Microsoft  Outlook  Express  E- 
mail  client  with  its  free  Internet 
Explorer  browser  and  by 
bundling  Microsoft  BackOffice, 
a  group  of  server  software  prod¬ 
ucts,  with  Windows  NT  Server. 

Electronic  TV  Host  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  Michael  Jeffress  said  Mi¬ 
crosoft  had  competed  “unfairly" 
in  providing  its  own  electronic 
TV  guide,  WebTV  for  Windows, 
to  beat  out  its  Electronic  TV 
Host.  WebTV  for  Windows  is 
bundled  with  Windows  98,  giv¬ 
ing  it  immediate  access  that  will 
prevent  consumers  from  buying 


Electronic  TV  Host,  he  said. 

Before  Microsoft  developed 
its  own  guide,  Electronic  TV 
Host  tried  to  sell  its  product  to 
Microsoft,  but  Microsoft  offered 
“less  than  half  the  price  we  of¬ 
fered,”  Jeffress  said.  “Microsoft 
told  us  that  if  we  didn’t  sell  at 
its  price,  Microsoft  would  com¬ 
pete  directly  against  us,”  he 
said. 

Oracle  Corp.  Chairman  Larry 
Ellison  said  Microsoft  was 
poised  to  dominate  the  server 
market  in  the  way  it  has  domi¬ 
nated  the  PC  market.  He  said 
Microsoft’s  actions  could  move 
Windows  NT’s  share  on  servers 
past  the  current  40%  and  bring 
it  closer  to  Microsoft’s  PC  share 
of  about  95%. 

Microsoft  wasn’t  represented 
at  the  hearing,  but  company 
spokesmen  disputed  all  the 
charges  raised  by  speakers 
there. 

Echoing  sentiments  of  the 
other  executives  and  of  the 
hearing’s  chairman.  Sen.  Orrin 
Hatch  (R-Utah),  Papows  said, 
“Microsoft  has  the  effect  of  fore¬ 
closing  competition  on  the  mer¬ 
its  and  extending  their  acknowl¬ 
edged  dominance  in  operating 
systems  for  personal  computers 
into  other  areas.  I  believe  the 
committee  should  give  these 
practices  close  scrutiny.” 

But  none  of  the  five  business¬ 
men  who  testified  called  on  the 
government  to  expand  antitrust 
laws,  saying  better  enforcement 
of  the  existing  century-old  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act  was  the  key 
to  continued  competition.  □ 

Senior  editor  Kim  S.  Nash 
contributed  to  this  report. 
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CAN  COMPUTERS  READ  OUR  EMOTIONS? 

Was  that  a  genuine  smile  your  boss  gave  you 
today?  Or  was  it  fake?  Researchers  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pittsburgh  have  developed  the  Auto¬ 
mated  Face  Analysis  system,  which  guantifies 
subtle  facial  movements.  The  software  distin¬ 
guishes  between  forced  and  spontaneous  facial 
expressions  by,  for  example,  reading  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  a  furrowed  brow. 


Hottest  Cars 
Online 


Have  ‘Amazing  Grace’  your  way 


MusicEase  Software  ( www.musicease.com )  has  re¬ 
leased  Virtual  Hymnal  1.0  for  Windows  ($49.95), 
which  lets  users  create  a  custom  hymnal  with  selec¬ 
tions  from  more  than  300  Christian  hymns  in  the 
public  domain.  Users  can  transpose  the  music  to 
a  different  key,  add  guitar  chords,  play  the 
hymns  as  a  MIDI  file  and  alter  the  tempo. 


TOP  10 


Honda  Accord 


Consumer  purchase  re¬ 
quests  submitted  to  the 
Auto  Vantage  Web  site 
(www.autovantage.com) , 
first  half  of  this  year: 

*0-  Honda  Accord 


*01  Honda  Civic 
O  F°r(l  Explorer 
Dodge  Caravan 
A  Ford  F  Series  Pickup 
% if  Dodge  Durango 
Ford  Expedition 
Dodge  Ram  Pickup 
Toyota  Sienna 


Source:  Auto  vantage.  Stamford,  Conn. 
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Well,  she's  -£ast  on  ihe  teyboaid  and  knows 
how  ho  lead  the  pointer,  but  she  susb  soph  o£ 
plays  with  the  mouse." 


Insid.0  Lines 

AnMe  care  for  some  Detroit  deep-dish  pizza? _ 

An  eagle-eyed  reader  spotted  a  very  strange  map  of  Chicago  in 
the  July  13  Computerworld  —  strange  because  the  streets  were  all 
from  Detroit.  The  on-screen  map,  provided  by  Maplnfo  Corp.  to 
show  how  its  software  helped  the  Chicago  Police  Department 
head  off  potential  riots  after  the  recent  NBA  championship,  was 
emblazoned  with  a  Chicago  Bulls  logo.  Maplnfo  said  the  diagram 
also  was  used  in  TV  news  reports  and  was  intended  only  as  a 
model.  Fortunately,  Chicago  police  used  Chi-town,  not  Motown, 
maps  after  the  Bulls’  victory.  Nice  catch,  Scott  L. 

SAP  goes  upscale _ 

Pity  poor  SAP  America.  While  its  new  U.S.  headquarters  is  being 
built  in  a  Philadelphia  suburb,  SAP  is  camped  out  in  temporary 
digs  in  the  same  office  park.  The  not-exactly-shabby  short-term 
space  —  which  SAP  America  President  Jeremy  Coote  calls  “the 
office  equivalent  of  a  1970s  Cadillac”  —  features  wide-plank  wood 
floors,  glass-paneled  doors,  hidden  bathrooms  and  an  arboretum 
outside  the  windows.  “You’ll  never  see  buildings  like  this  again,” 
Coote  says.  And  neither,  apparently,  will  SAP  —  the  company’s 
permanent  offices  won’t  be  nearly  so  ornate. 

Ahf  summer  in  the  city _ 

Back  in  New  York,  SAP  AG  executives  and  buttoned-down  Wall 
Street  types  plan  to  block  off  the  street  and  boogie  en  plein  air  on 
Aug.  3  to  celebrate  SAP’s  debut  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
SAP  will  be  one  of  the  largest  listings  ever  on  the  Big  Board  —  an 
event  that  will  be  marked  by  live  bands  and  beach  volleyball 
games  in  the  canyons  of  the  financial  district 

That  pesky  year  1998  problem  again _ 

Also  on  Wall  Street,  Computer  Associates’  stock  set  three  records 
in  two  days  last  week  —  with  a  little  help  from  The  Wall  Street 
Journal.  On  Tuesday,  CA’s  rosy  report  for  its  fiscal  first  quarter 
sent  the  stock  price  to  a  52-week  high  of  6i  15/16.  The  next  day, 
gloomy  predictions  for  revenue  growth  plunged  the  stock  price  to 
a  52-week  low  of  39  1/2.  And  the  third  record?  It  came  when  the 
Journal’s  online  edition  reported  CA  stock’s  52-week  low  came  on 
June  26,  1997  —  13  months  earlier.  That  has  to  be  the  biggest 
year  —  or  at  least  the  longest  52  weeks  —  in  CA’s  history. 

Welcome  to  California _ 

“Carolyn  thrives  on  sushi  and  green  tea,  and  music  feeds  her 
soul.  She  is  intrigued  by  the  psychology  of  people  and  organiza¬ 
tions  and  embraces  the  mystery  of  life.”  No,  it’s  not  a  relation¬ 
ship-matching  ad  —  it’s  from  the  corporate  biography  of  Carolyn 
Rose,  president  and  CEO  of  USWeb  Learning,  a  start-up  training 
company  in  Silicon  Valley.  Now  we  know  why  Rose,  a  former  Nov¬ 
ell  veteran,  prefers  California  to  Utah. 

Def  Microsoft  jam _ 

While  Oracle  CEO  Larry  Ellison  bad-mouthed  Microsoft  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  last  week,  Microsoft’s  new  top  sales  guy  took  shots  at 
Larry  in  a  meeting  in  Redmond,  Wash.  Jeff  Raikes  starred  in  a  par¬ 
ody  of  the  Men  in  Black  video.  Microsoft’s  “Force  in  Black”  sales 
team,  Raikes  said,  stands  for  “exposing  the  truth  to  our  cus¬ 
tomers,”  especially  about  network  computers.  “Forget  that  NC 
crap,”  they  sang.  “Ellison’s  a  loser.” 

Maybe  it’s  just  all  that  unaccustomed  summer  heat  in  Red¬ 
mond.  When  the  latest  beta  for  Windows  NT  5.0  missed 
its  deadline  last  month,  Microsoft  executives  said  it  would 
be  out  by  the  end  of  summer.  Does  that  mean  Labor  Day 
weekend  or  summer’s  official  end  of  Sept.  22? 

Trying  to  leave  themselves  a  cushion  of  open  calendar  space, 
company  officials  didn't  define  the  scope  of  the  season.  "What  is 
summer,  really?"  asked  one  product  manager.  News  editor  Patri¬ 
cia  Keefe  thinks  summer  is  the  perfect  time  to  send  her  news  tips 
and  other  tidbit s.  E-mail  her  at  patricia_keefe@cw.com  or  call 
(508)  820-8183. 


AMDAHL  PROUDLY  RE-INTRODUCES  RAW  POWER 


The  Amdahl  Millennium™  700  Series  are  the  most  powerful  CMOS 
servers  in  the  universe.  This  year.  Next  year.  Every  year. 

Amdahl  TDMF™data  migration  software  does  the  world’s  fastest 
S/390  data  migration  -  and  makes  it  transparent.  Amdahl 
Operational  Services  makes  it  happen. 


•  Talk  to  Amdahl.  The  pride  is  back. 
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(800)  223*2215  ext.  cwlO  or  www.amdahl.com/cvv 
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Unisys  eNTerprise-class  solutions  for  Windows  NT 
guide  you  over  unpredictable  terrain. 

Get  ready  to  scale  to  impressive  new  heights. 
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Unisys-deployed  Microsoft®  Windows  NT  systems  are  designed  to  handle  the  most  unexpected  load  environments.  Our  eNTerprise-class  NT  servers  offer  a 
i  ighly  scalable  bus  structure  and  up  to  1 2  processors  to  meet  the  demands  of  volatile  markets.  And  our  expertise  in  creating  and  supplying  eNTerprise-class 
NT  solutions  remains  exceptional.  That's  why  Microsoft  has  teamed  up  with  Unisys  to  create  the  Unisys/Microsoft  Enterprise  Partnership-an  alliance  designed 
,  ustomers  capitalize  on  NT  as  an  anchor  for  highly  scalable  solutions.  Stop  by  our  Web  site  to  find  out  more. 

UNiSYS 


1  v*  Civp  t.imou  Microsoft  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation. 


www.  u  n  isys.com/ent 


